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PREFACE 


In April 1977, an International Conference on Islam in South, 
Southeast and East Asia was held at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. A substantial part of the papers presented to that 
Conference are being published in two volumes: the present one, 
which includes articles on Islam in the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent, 
Afghanistan and Nepal; a second volume, edited by R. Israeli and 
A.H. Johns, which includes material on Indonesia and China. While 
the articles presented are disparate in approach and treat Islamic 
history and civilization in South Asia in both mediaeval and modern 
times, they all address themselves to the peculiar problems facing 
Islamic minorities in a peripheral area of the Muslim world. 

It is the pleasant duty of the editor to record his gratitude to the 
institutions and individuals who contributed to the organization of 
the Conference and publication of the Proceedings. The Harry S. 
Truman Research Institute for the Advancement of Peace, which 
organized the Conference, has also borne the publication expenses. 
The Jerusalem Van Leer Institute hosted the Conference in its sump- 
tuous and centrally located building in Jerusalem. Gratitude is due 
Professor H.Z. Schiffrin, Director of the Truman Institute, for his 
readily available help and wise counsel; Dr R. Israeli and Dr Y. 
Shichor, who bore the administrative burden of organizing the 
Conference; Mr R. Amitai and Ms Y. Cohen, who assisted me in 
preparation of the. index; and Dr A. Altman for improving the 
English style of the volume. Above all, I am deeply indebted to 
Norma Schneider, Director of Publications of the Truman Institute, 
for her devoted, efficient and highly professional work on this book. 


Yohanan Friedmann 
Jerusalem, 1984 
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The Coming of Islam to Afghanistan 


Clifford Edmund Bosworth 


“Afghanistan” as a geographical and political term is a fairly recent 
one, although the ethnic designation “Afghan” is attested as far back 
as the Islamic sources of the later tenth and early eleventh centuries, 
that is, in the anonymous geographical treatise, the Hudid al-‘dlam, 
and in the Ghaznavid historian ‘Utbi's Ta'rikh al-Yamini. Apparently, 
it denoted Pathan tribes in the Sulaiman Mountains region of 
southeastern Afghanistan, and a connection has been suggested with 
the Asvaka “horse-folk” of the Mahabharata. A glance at a relief map 
might make one wonder at first sight whether the whole concept of 
Afghanistan is not an artificial one, the creation of politicians and 
diplomats rather than of geography and history. It is undoubtedly 
true that the borders of Afghanistan as we know them today were 
only definitively fixed in the second half of the nineteenth century, by 
such powers as Britain, Russia and Persia, negotiating with the kings 
of Afghanistan, and it is equally true that such boundaries as the one 
dividing Sistan between Persia and Afghanistan, or the Durand line 
between Afghanistan and the North West Frontier region of 
Pakistan, make little sense ethnically or geographically. 

All through recorded history, the region which we know as 
Afghanistan has been a corridor for the movement of people and 
ideas. The mountain massifs of the Hindu Kush and the Pamirs look 
formidable enough on a map, but there is, in fact, a good choice of 
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routes and passes through them, especially through the former. The 
passes of the Ghorband valley, of the Salang and of the Khawak 
leading out of the Panjhir valley, have facilitated the march of 
conquering armies, and it must have been across these that the Indo- 
Iranian peoples first came from their Central Asian Urheimat to the 
plains of India at the beginning of the 2nd millennium B.C. Conse- 
quently, towns like Bamiyan, Kapisa (the modern Begram, near 
Charikar) and Kabul, have frequently been the centre of empires 
dominating lands both north and south of the Hindu Kush, and 
sometimes comprehending Bactria and Transoxania and the plains of 
northern India; in pre-Islamic times these included the empires of the 
Sakas, the Kushans and the Hephthalites. But these routes from the 
north are not the only ones connecting Persia or Inner Asia with the 
Indian world. There is a rather more circuitous, but climatically and 
topographically easier route from Herat and Khurasan through 
southern Afghanistan, the one taken by the modern Herat to Kabul 
road via Girishk, Qandahar and Ghazni. From Qandahar one can 
take the Bolan Pass to Quetta in Baluchistan, then to Sukkur and the 
Lower Indus Valley, and there is also choice of two routes through 
the Sulaiman Mountains and Waziristan to the Middle Indus. The 
Sakas used this southern route to invade India, giving their name in 
passing to Sistan (=Sakastdn, “land of the Sakas”, Arabic Sijistdn); 
Alexander the Great sent his general Craterus back with part of the 
army and the captured elephants via Qandahar and Sistan, whilst he 
himself marched from the Indus north through Makran or Gedrosia. 

Thus, contrary to first appearances, Afghanistan is a well-defined 
geographical and cultural region, and not just a buffer-zone between 
the Indian, Iranian and Central Asian worlds. Despite innumerable 
waves of invaders, some of whom have merely passed through, others 
of whom have stayed and merged with the indigenous population, it 
has retained its strongly Indo-European character, that is, Tajik or 
Persian, Pathan, Dardic and Katiri. The only non-Indo-European 
elements there today, perhaps 12-15% of the population, are some 
Uzbeks, Turkmens and Kirghiz along the Oxus shores; the Turco- 
Mongol Hazara transhumants in the high central Hazarajat region, 
unattractive for settlement by other peoples; and the vestigial 
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remnants of Mongol communities in southern Ghorat province, 
recently investigated by the American anthropologists Elizabeth 
Bacon and H.F. Schurman. 


However, Afghanistan has certainly been a crossroads of various 
religious and intellectual currents. The Sasanid emperors of Persia 
endeavoured at various times not merely to defend their northeastern 
frontier against the barbarians from Central Asia, but also to extend 
their territories beyond Herat and the Oxus into Soghdia and 
Afghanistan. Shapar II dealt crushing blows to the later Kushans in 
the first half of the fourth century, and around 340 was able to install 
a Sasanid prince in Balkh with the title Kushan-Shah ‘Ruler of the 
Kushans”. The last wave of the Kushans, the Kidarites, were allies 
of the Sdsdnids, and their successors and supplanters, the Heph- 
thalites or Chionites, were tributaries of the Sasanids, fighting as 
confederates against the Roman armies in Armenia and Meso- 
potamia. It is at this time, the end of the fourth century, that the 
name “Hephthalite” and its misleading synonym “White Huns”, first 
appears in Western Asiatic sources. The Acts of the Martyrs of Edessa 
speaks of Hunni quidam Ephthalitae, Persarum finitimi et que ad solem 
habitabant orientem. In the fifth century, they tried to throw off 
Sasanid control, but Bahram Gir won a crushing victory near Merv, 
crossed the Oxus into Soghdia and installed his brother Narses in 
Balkh with the title Marzbdn-i Kushdn ‘Warden of the Kushan 
Marches”’; it is possible that Bahram penetrated into Hephthalite ter- 
ritory south of the Hindu Kush. A century or so later, the Sasanids 
had again to mount an offensive against the by now extremely 
formidable Hephthalites, and Tabari says that in the middle years of 
the sixth century, Khusrau Andshirvan occupied Sind, Bust, 
Arachosia, Tukharistan, Dardistan and Kabul, implying that Sasanid 
arms for a brief while reached the Indus but soon afterwards had to 
withdraw from eastern Afghanistan because of pressure from the 
Western Turks to their north. 

Hence, for certain limited periods parts of Afghanistan were under 
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SAsanid military occupation, but more important was the continuous 
cultural influence exercised there by Sasanid civilization. This is seen, 
for instance, in the court ceremonial of the Hephthalite kingdoms of 
Bactria north of the Hindu Kush and of Zabul south of it, in 
Hephthalite royal titulature (e.g., use of the title Shahanshah “King of 
Kings”) and in their coin-minting practices. Sasanid culture was 
linked with Zoroastrianism, for Zoroastrianism was the state church 
and its fortunes were closely involved with Sasanid expansionism. It 
was probably planted in Herat, Balkh and other cities by Persian offi- 
cials and merchants; the decline of Buddhism in Transoxania early in 
the seventh century seems to be linked with the state-backed 
introduction of Zoroastrianism. Sistan, in particular, was strongly 
Zoroastrian. It is well-known that this region plays a great part in 
Iranian mythology and the growth of the national epic as the home of 
a sturdy breed of Iranian heroes. The traditions incorporated in Fir- 
dausi’s Shah-ndma, in Asadi Tasi’s Garshdsp-ndma and in a host of 
other epic poems revolve round the warriors of Sistan and 
Zabulistan. According to the anonymous author of the local history, 
the Ta'rikh-i Sistan (quoting Abu ‘I-Mu’ayyad Balkhi’s Kitdb-i 
Garshdsp), there was a fire-temple at Karkiya near the chief town, 
Zarang, built by Kay Khusrau and Rustam, and dedicated to 
Garshasp, with a cult in his honour. 

In the east and northeast of Afghanistan, Buddhism was very 
widespread up to the seventh century, above all in the valley of the 
upper Oxus (Bactria or Tukharistan) and that of the Kabul River 
(Kapisa, Gandhara). The importance of Kapisa and Bamiyan in the 
development of the Greco-Buddhist art of Gandhara is well-known. 
Chinese sources insist on the large numbers of Mahayana Buddhist 
temples and monasteries, and the gold-adorned stupas of this region. 
Some of the stupas in the Kabul region are now being examined by 
the French Archaeological Delegation in Afghanistan. The Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Hsiian-tsang travelled through these regions in 
about 644, not long before the first Arab invaders appeared in 
Khurasan and Sistan, and he describes Kabul and Zabulistan (sc. the 
region round Ghazna) as profoundly Buddhist. The Hephthalite 
kingdom of Bactria, north of the Hindu Kush, had adopted the Bud- 
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dhism of their predecessors there, the Kushans, and had made Balkh, 
in particular, a great Buddhist centre. The vihdra or monastery there 
of Nawasangharama (Arabic-Persian: Nau-bahdr) has a place in 
Islamic history because of its connection with the Barmaki family, 
officials and viziers of the early Abbasid Caliphs. Before their 
conversion to Islam, the Barmakis had been hereditary custodians 
(pramukha, whence the form Barmak) of the Buddhist shrine and 
monastery there. The Arab sources describe at length the struggles of 
the Arabs in Khurasan during the second half of the seventh century 
with Nizak, king of the northern Hephthalite kingdom and a strong 
Buddhist. Ibn al-Faqih’s Kitab al-buldan states that Nizak came to 
Balkh and bitterly reproached Barmak for deserting the faith of his 
fathers and becoming a Muslim, in the end killing him and several of 
his family. It seems that, nevertheless, Buddhism was receding in the 
early seventh century, possibly under the pressure of Sasanid- 
Zoroastrian cultural and religious pressure; the Arab invasions 
naturally hastened this process of decline. 

Whereas the northern Hephthalites adopted Buddhism, their 
kingdom south of the Hindu Kush, that of Zabul, followed a different 
faith. There was certainly some Buddhism there, as Hsiian-tsang says 
that there were many monasteries, and the Italian Archaeological 
Mission in Afghanistan has been excavating a Buddhist site and stupa 
at Ghazna. Hsian-tsang further says that the people of Ghazna 
sacrifice to many hundreds of gods, and venerate the Triratna (sc. the 
“three jewels”, the Buddha, the Dharma or Buddhist law, and the 
Sangha or community of the faithful). But the characteristic cult of 
Zabulistan, and above all of Zamindawar, the region to the south 
around Qandahar, was that of the god Zhin or Zin, whose cult is 
known to us from both Chinese and Islamic sources. Hsiian-tsang 
says that in the kingdom of Ts’ao-chii-cha (=Zabul), the god Shu-na is 
highly venerated. Further Chinese sources, dating from a generation 
or two before Hstian-tsang, state that there are rich temples there, 
with priests, devotees and their offerings, and they stress that this cult 
is not a Buddhist one. Arabic sources, such as Baladhuri, describe the 
first Arab penetration from Sistan into Zamindawar by Abd al- 
Rahman b. Samura in 33/653-654, and describe the shrine of this god 
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Shu-na or Zhin as the Mecca of the local people, set on a hill, the 
Jabal al-Zin, the mountain Shu-na-szi-lo of Hstian-tsang. The Arabic 
and Chinese sources further give several specific details about the 
god and its cult. The god’s embodiment was an idol of gold, with 
rubies for its two eyes. Set up before the temple was the gigantic bone 
or vertebrae of some fish or monster. The cult was highly organized, 
with many priests who claimed magical and curative powers, and if 
occasion arose, maleficent and demoniacal ones. 

The king of Zabul had the title, according to Hstian-tsang, of Shun- 
ta, whose ancient pronunciation, according to Karlgren (Grammata 
serica, Recensa, Stockholm 1957, nn. 462c and 271b), was dz'‘juen-d'at. 
The Arabic and Persian sources call this ruler the Zunbil (this seems 
to be the most probable vocalization of this name), and the name’s 
recurrence for various rulers of Zamindawar at various times proves 
that it was a title and not a personal name. In an immensely erudite 
and detailed study of Zhin and its cult, “Das Reich Zabul und der Gott 
Zun”’ in the Sachau Festschrift, in which he used both Arabic and 
Chinese sources, Marquart saw that in the title Zunbil we have what 
looks like a theophoric name, and suggested, on the basis of the 
forms Tzoundadéer and Zundaber of Greek and Latin sources on the 
Sasanid conquest in the east, that the original form was the MP Zin- 
datbar “Zhin the justice-bringer”’. Equally possible would be Zun- 
dadh “Given by Zhin”, especially as the title SUNAANA, probably 
corresponding to Zdn-dddh, is found on coins of the southern 
Hephthalite kings. Both alternatives would then give the Arabic form 
Zunbil. A different interpretation of the second element in Zunbil 
might be from OP pati “lord, master” (cf. MP I/spabadh ‘‘army- 
leader”, Nahapat “religious leader, priest”), with the sound-change 
d>l/ as is found in Pashto. One possibility is a derivation from Persian 
Zruwan/Zurwan. Also, Scarcia has written at length on the parts 
played by the regions of Sistan and Zabulistan in the development of 
that part of the Iranian national epic concerned with Rustam and his 
ancestors going back to Garshasp. He has proposed, therefore, an 
identification of the name Zin or Zur with the hero Zal, Rustam’s 
father; on phonological grounds, at least, this is quite feasible. But in 
support of Zunbil being originally a theophoric name, we may note 
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that the Zunbils’ power did apparently have divine sanctions, and 
they were for instance carried by 12 men in a litter on a golden 
throne. 

The origins and exact nature of the cult of Zhin are obscure. 
Hsiian-tsang’s account explains that the god came to Zamindawar 
from outside and dispossessed another, local deity from the mountain 
A-lu-nao. This points to the introduction of the cult by an incoming 
group, obviously the Chionite-Hephthalite invaders from north of the 
Hindu Kush. It may, therefore, be of Iranian-Central Asian origin. 
Professor Mario Bussagli has recently pointed out certain cor- 
respondences between the cult of Zhan and the divine rulers in 
Zamindawar, and the sacred kingship of pre-Buddhist Tibet — the 
mountain to which the divine emanation descends, the giant fishbone 
and the serpent or dragon god known in Tibet — and has suggested a 
common background of Central Asian religious practices. It is also 
possible that Zhin was a solar deity — as his golden embodiment 
might suggest — later identified with the Iranian god Mithra and the 
Indian ones Surya, Visnu and Siva. It could accordingly have 
acquired connections with the well-known cult of the sun-god Aditya 
at Multan in India, not far from Zamindawar. Scarcia, again, has 
argued for links with India, and in particular, for links between Zin 
and the god Sharwa known to have been worshipped later in the 
Kabul valley and in Kafiristan; he calls this last cult a proto-Shivaite 
one. 

In any case, there is no doubt that the cult of Zhan survived well 
into the early Islamic period, perhaps down to Saffarid times. It 
seems that merchants and traders from this region of Afghanistan or 
the adjacent parts of India carried the cult of Zhin up the Persian 
Gulf to the ports of Lower Iraq. There are some mentions of Zhan in 
early Arabic sources, such as the verses of the Umayyad poet Jarir, 
which refer to it as a famous pilgrimage centre. An authority quoted 
by Yaqit in his Mu‘jam al-buldan says that Zhan was an idol in 
Ubulla, placed there by Indian merchants who resorted to Ubulla 
and Basra. 

Regarding Christianity, we have little information about its 
presence in Afghanistan, but we do know that in late Sasanid times 
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Nestorian Christianity flourished in the adjoining province of 
Khurasan. There were bishoprics at Tis and Abarshahr or Nishapur, 
and after 553 Merv became the seat of the Nestorian Metropolitan. 
The Metropolitan at the time of the Arab invasions is said to have 
been very active in evangelizing the Turks on the upper Oxus, and it 
is possible that Nestorian Christianity then gained some foothold in 
Tukharistan amongst the Hephthalites. It is recorded in the Conciliar 
Acts of the Nestorian Church that in 549 the Patriarch Mar Abha I 
sent a bishop to Bactria at the request of the Hephthalite king. 
During this same patriarchate, several Christian communities in 
Sistan and Zamindawar are mentioned, specifically at Zarang, Farah, 
Khwash, Bust and al-Rukhkhaj, with two bishops to look after them. 
As late as Mahmid of Ghazna’s time, the church of the Christians in 
Zarang is still mentioned — it was sacked at the beginning of the 
eleventh century by Mahmid’s pagan Indian troops — although the 
faith never seems to have penetrated into eastern Afghanistan and 
Ghazna. 

Finally, we may note the undoubted presence of odd pockets of 
Jews in early Afghanistan, apparently already settled by the coming 
of Islam. The three brief Judaeo-Persian inscriptions of Tang-i Azao 
have been dated to 752 (they are also, incidentally, the earliest 
evidences of New Persian which we possess). There was a Yahidiyya 
quarter in Balkh, and that city was especially connected with the 
Jews in that, according to Muslim tradition, the Prophet Ezekiel had 
resided there. The best-known Yahidiyya of Afghanistan, however, 
is that of Maimana, the chief town of the mediaeval Islamic prin- 
cipality of Gazgan (at the court of whose ruler the Hudiid al-‘alam was 
written), and still a town with a Jewish community today. In 1962 an 
important group of Judaeo-Persian funerary inscriptions (their 
language being a mixture of Persian and Hebrew, with Aramaic 
elements in one inscription) dating from the Ghirid period (ca. 
1115-1215) was discovered at Jam (Firizkih?), the important Ghurid 
architectural site, by the Italian Archaeological Mission, and a 
Jewish tombstone, with a purely Hebrew legend and dating from 
1365, has been found at Kabul. One may also recall the alleged origin 
of the Afghans from the ten lost Jewish tribes deported from Israel by 
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Shalmanesser V, a legend retailed, for example, by the seventeenth 
century author Ni‘matullah in his Makhzan-i Afghani. 


On the eve of the Arab invasions, political authority in Afghanistan 
was divided between the Sasdnids on the western fringes, extending 
to Merv-i Ridh in the northeast to Sistan in the south, and the 
Hephthalites and their epigoni in the eastern parts. Merv-i Shahajan, 
called ‘Royal Merv” to distinguish it from Merv-i Ridh “Merv on 
the river”, sc. the Murghab, was the seat of Sasanid political and 
military power in the east. It was to here that the last Sasanid 
Emperor, Yazdigird III, was driven by the advancing Arabs and 
killed, giving the city the opprobrious name of Khudd-dushman 
“hostile to God”. Sistan was administered separately from Khura- 
san, being considered a part of the South Persian quarter, although 
in Islamic times it was usually linked with Khurasan. 

The greater part of what is now Afghanistan was under the rule of 
princes or local lords of Hephthalite origin, roughly divided into two 
groups, one north of the Hindu Kush and one south. In the early sixth 
century, the northern Hephthalites had been powerful and united, 
and from their capital of Balkh had for a while dominated the 
Sasanids and made the Emperor Kavadh their protégé, in 499 giving 
him military help to regain his throne after a temporary deposition. 
But after the middle years of the sixth century, the Persians under 
Khusrau Anishirvan once again grew strong; the Hephthalite 
kingdom was attacked from the north by the Western Turks, and by 
567 had apparently split up into a number of principalities, some 
acknowledging Turkish suzerainty, some that of the Sasanids. By the 
time of the Arab invasions, Turkish influence had increased, with 
Turkish ethnic elements now settled along the upper Oxus; Hsiian- 
tsang reports that there were 27 principalities in Tukharistan, all 
acknowledging the Western Turks or Turgesh. The Turkish title 
Yabghu (Arabic, Jabbiiya) was borne by one of the most important 
rulers there, and when the Arabs first appeared, they recognized this 
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Yabghu as king of Tukharistan. Similarly Baladhuri describes Herat, 
Badghis and Pishang as being at this time under a “mighty man” 
(‘azim). The fertile district of Badghis had been a favourite dwelling- 
place of the Hephthalite kings, and Hephthalite elements must have 
come to form part of the local population. Perhaps local speech 
habits were affected, for the geographer Maqdisi describes the 
Persian dialect of Herat as uncouth and barbarous, fit only for a 
latrine. 

South of the Hindu Kush, including the old Kushan kingdoms of 
Kapisa and Gandhara, lay the Hephthalite kingdom of Zabul, 
centred on the ancient city of Ghazna and the surrounding district of 
Zabulistan. The name Zadbul, and other forms of it like Jauvla, Jawul, 
is attested from the end of the fifth century on Hephthalite coins and 
in their inscriptions in India; it seems to have been originally that of a 
Hephthalite tribe. In the early sixth century, the powerful southern 
Hephthalite kingdom produced two outstanding monarchs, Torama- 
na and Mihirakula, who overthrew the declining Gupta Empire in 
India and for a time established Hephthalite authority there; 
Mihirakula has achieved fame in Indian history as a fierce persecutor 
of Buddhism and a propagator of the cult of the Sun-God Mihira. 
After Mihirakula’s death in 544, the southern kingdom became less 
united, and a century later Hstian-tsang found two powerful states, 
centred on Kapisa and Zabulistan respectively; in both of these, 
Indian cultural influences seem to have been noteworthy. 


IV 


After moving eastwards across the Iranian plateau and occupying 
Khurasan, the Arabs reached the mountain fringes of Afghanistan 
during ‘Uthman’s caliphate. Now, instead of the demoralized Sasanid 
remnants, the Arabs faced the tenacious opposition of local Turks 
and Hephthalites. In 652 ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir, governor of Basra, 
subdued Merv, Balkh, Herat and Badghis, but had to retreat shortly 
afterwards. In 653 al-Ahnaf b. Qays raided Balkh, but the city was not 
definitely taken till Mu‘awiya’s reign, On one of these expeditions, 
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the Buddhist monastery and shrine of Nau-bahar was sacked and 
destroyed by the Arabs. After Yazdigird was killed, his son Firdz III 
became titular emperor of Persia, and never ceased to dream of 
regaining his throne, if necessary with Turkish or Chinese help. Firdz 
died in 672 at the court of the T'ang emperor, but for nearly a century 
various Sasanid descendants continued to hover round the borders of 
Transoxania, and Chinese ambitions in this area were not stilled till 
751. 

In the second half of the seventh century, the spearhead of 
resistance to the Arabs was Tarkhan Nizak, the Buddhist Hephthalite 
tuler of Tukharistan, and from his base at Balkh, Nizak kept the 
Arabs from entering Bactria for a considerable number of years. The 
Arabs were at this time deeply divided amonst themselves both by the 
tribal divisions of Qays and Yaman and by the rival caliphates of the 
Umayyads in Damascus and ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr in Mecca and 
Medina and much of the eastern part of the caliphate. Thus, the 
governor of Khurasan, Salm b. Ziyad, and his successor, ‘Abdallah b. 
Khazim, supported the cause of Ibn al-Zubayr until in 692 al-Hajjaj b. 
Yasuf finally took Mecca and killed the anti-caliph, after which "Abd 
al-Malik appointed his own nominee in the east, Umayya b. ‘Abdal- 
lah. Such factors as this inhibited the Arabs from consolidating their 
position. In Transoxania the people of Bukhara and Soghdia rose and 
ejected them. In 658 the imperial Chinese government officially 
annexed all the territories formerly held by the Western Turks, 
including Transoxania, and apparently established Firiz as a puppet 
ruler in eastern Khurasan. The practical effect of these actions was 
small, but they greatly increased Chinese prestige and to some extent 
strengthened the Soghdians’ will to resist the Arabs. 

It was really the great Arab governor Qutayba b. Muslim (705-714) 
who made firm the Arab hold on northern Afghanistan and 
Khurasan, as also on Khwarazm and Transoxania. He managed by a 
clever policy of conciliation and diplomacy to bring together the 
Arab tribal factions and to associate the local Persians in the new 
Arab regime. In 705 he isolated Nizak in Badghis and persuaded him 
to sign a peace treaty and surrender. Nizak was by now a very old 
man, but he determined on a last act of resistance. He visited Balkh 
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and the Buddhist shrines to invoke divine aid. Then he vainly tried to 
raise the local princes of northern Afghanistan, but was captured 
in the Baghlan region by a ruse of Qutayba’s. After that, he was 
treacherouly executed on the orders of al-Hajjaj. In contemporary 
Arabic poetry by the Khurasanian poet Nahar b. Tawsi‘a, the 
execution is praised as a glorious deed in defence of Islam and is 
compared to the Prophet’s massacre of the Jewish tribes of Qurayza 
and an-Nadhir in Medina. Nizak’s death meant the end of some 250 
years of Hephthalite domination in northern Afghanistan, during 
which time this people, originally from the north, had become 
identified with the region’s interests and had led resistance to the 
incoming Arabs. The local ruler of Chaghaniyan north of the Oxus, 
the Chaghdn-Khudé Tish, now submitted peacefully to Qutayba, 
whilst in Tukharistan a local prince with the title of Yabghu remained. 

But after Qutayba’s death, there was a general recession of Arab 
power in Central Asia, and in 718 the princes of Soghdia sent an em- 
bassy to China seeking help against the Arabs. The latter were routed 
in Farghana in 724, the so-called “Day of Thirst”, by the allied forces 
of the Soghdians and Tiirgesh, and Arab prestige all over the East 
slumped. The Qaghan of the Tirgesh appeared in Khuttal two years 
later, and it required the efforts of Asad b. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri in the 
730s firmly to secure this region for Islam and to maintain a foothold 
across the Oxus in Khuttal. It was now possible to extend southwards 
into the Hindu Kush region, and in 725 the ruler of Gharchistan, the 
Shir (< OP Xsd6riya), became a Muslim. Yet it was a long time before 
the Arabs could make lasting conquests in the Kapisa and Kabul 
regions. Bamiyan, described by Hsiian-tsang as a great Buddhist 
centre, with ten monasteries and a thousand monks, only gradually 
became Muslim in the Abbasid period. The excavation and painting 
of the caves associated with the two great figures of the Buddha 
carved in the cliffs near the town continued well into the eighth cen- 
tury. The local rulers were probably of Hephthalite origin, and like 
the rulers of Gharchistan, bore the title of Shir. Exactly when these 
tulers and their principality became Muslim is very obscure, and the 
historical evidence is confused and contradictory. Ya‘qubi places the 
conversion of the Shir in either al-Mansir’s or al-Mahdi's caliphate, 
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i.e., in the second half of the eighth century. Later Shirs retained the 
Muslim faith and were influential at the Abbasid court; in 844 the 
caliph al-Wathiq appointed one of them governor of the Yemen. But 
in the sources on the early Saffarids we learn of an expedition by Ya‘- 
qub b. Layth to Bamiyan, around the year 870, during the course of 
which pagan idols were carried off. Furthermore, one late source, 
Shabankara’i, speaks of Alptigin’s reduction of Bamiyan in 962 and 
the conversion of its pagan ruler to Islam. Accordingly, it seems that 
there were lapses into paganism when Muslim armies departed or 
when Muslim influence grew weak; unfortunately, we do not know 
what the réle of Buddhism was during these periods or whether the 
Buddhist monasteries continued to function as centres of religious 
life and teaching. 


Vv 


Whilst pursuing the last Sasanid, Yazdigird II], Arab troops in 651 
entered Sistan from Kirman, at first under the command of Mujashi’ 
b. Mas‘id as-Sulami and then under al-Rabi* b. Ziyad al-Harithi. The 
Marzban of Sistan, called in the Ta'rikh-i Sistdn, Iran b. Rustam b. A- 
zadkha, the Zoroastrian Chief Priest or Mébedh-Mébedhan, and other 
Notables, made peace with al-Rabi‘ on the basis of one million 
dirhams tribute and a specified number of slave-girls and pieces of 
cloth. Soon after this, the governor of Khurasan, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir b. 
Kurayz, appointed ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Samura as governor of Sistan. 
He built a Friday mosque in the chief city of Zarang, and the great 
Muslim scholar and ascetic al-Hasan al-Basri began to teach there. 
Conversions to Islam must gradually have begun; the just rule of the 
governor al-Rabi* b. Ziydd is said to have brought over many 
Zoroastrians to the new faith. However, a new governor, ‘Ubaydallah 
b. Abi Bakra, was ordered by the governor of Iraq, Ziyad b. Abihi, to 
begin killing the Zoroastrian priests who tended the sacred fires, the 
Hérbedhs, from their chief Shapir down, and to demolish the fire- 
temples. According to Jahiz, Ziyad b. Abihihad carried outa similar po- 
licy in the Sasanid heartland of Fars. Under Ziyad’s orders, his son 
‘Ubaydallah had massacred the local Hérbedhs, déstroyed funeral 
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pyres and extinguished the sacred fire in the temple of Kariyan, near 
Darabgird. A lively controversy now arose in Sistan over this project, 
with the dihqans and notables protesting that such measures would 
cause a rebellion and that they were contrary to the prescriptions of 
Islam. The Zoroastrians were not polytheists, but worshipped one 
God, and their fire-temples were the equivalents of the Ka‘ba at Mec- 
ca; they were mu‘Ghidun, in treaty relationship with the Arabs, and it 
was not the Arabs’ practice, for instance, to pull down the Christians’ 
churches and the Jews’ synagogues. These arguments were admitted 
as valid, and the policy abandoned. This sort of situation must have 
been typical of what happened all over the Persian world when the 
Arabs came, with the Zoroastrians claiming the status of dhimmis or 
People of the Book. As might be expected in a region of strong 
Iranian feeling and tradition, Zoroastrianism long persisted in Sistan 
— certainly until the beginning of the eleventh century — but at the 
same time, Sistan became a great centre of Islamic scholarship and 
learning, as the frequency of the nisba of al-Sijzi or al-Sijistani 
amongst ‘ulamd’ and traditionists shows. 

Almost as soon as they entered Sistan, Arab raiding parties pushed 
eastwards to Bust and into al-Rukhkhaj (the classical Arachosia), 
Zamindawar and Zabulistan. From Zarang, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Samura took a force of 6,000 Arabs into Zamindawar, coming to the 
shrine of the god Zan on its hill. He broke off a hand of the idol and 
he took out two rubies which served for its eyes, in order to 
demonstrate to the Marzban of Sistan that the idol had power neither 
to harm nor benefit. According to the Ta'rikh-i Sistan, the Zunbil fled 
temporarily to India; according to Baladhuri, ‘Abd al-Rahman made 
peace with him and then returned to Zarang. It appears from the lat- 
ter source that the Zunbil had his winter quarters in the garmsir of ar- 
Rukhkhaj and his summer ones in the upland area of Ghazna and 
Zabulistan. The Arabs pushed further eastwards and engaged the 
ruler of Kabul, the Kabul-Shah, who brought against them a force of 
seven elephants which at first terrified the Muslims, but were in the 
end stampeded back to their own lines. 

These first attacks set the pattern for a series of raids into eastern 
Afghanistan over the next two centuries. Bust became a bastion of 
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Muslim arms, but there was no systematic attempt to overrun the 
lands further east and conquer them for Islam. The aim was simply 
plunder, and above all, slaves. On various occasions, the Zunbils 
were forced to pay tribute, but were otherwise left alone. Clearly, the 
fierce resistance of the Zunbils and their people was the main 
obstacle to an Arab penetration in depth. The Zunbils are often 
described in the sources (e.g., Tabari and the Ta'rikh-i Sistan) as 
having Turkish troops in their service. It is just possible, though un- 
likely, that some Turks had at this early date spread southwards over 
the Hindu Kush and taken service with the Zunbils; in the Ghaznavid 
period, the Khalaj pastoralist nomads who roamed the plateaux 
between Kabul and Bust were considered to be Turks. But the 
Zunbils themselves, and the population at large of Zamindawar and 
Zabulistan, were undeniably Iranians, holding fast to the cult of Zin 
and other local gods down to the ninth century, the ruling classes 
being the descendants of the southern Hephthalite kingdom of Zabul. 
The fact that the Arabic sources invariably call the Arabs’ opponents, 
the Hephthalites of eastern Khurasan and Bactria, “Turks”, simply 
meaning here “‘non-Persians”, shows that it is unsafe to assume, as 
Marquart for instance did, that the Zunbil’s troops were really ethnic 
Turks. 

In the more northerly kingdom of Kabul ruled a dynasty of Shahs, 
also descended from the Hephthalite or Kidarite rulers of the 
Gandhara region, and under considerable Indian influence, the 
Kabul river valley being geographically and culturally an extension of 
the Indus Valley. According to Birini, the religious beliefs of the 
Kabul-Shahs were Indian. The tenth century Arabic geographers 
describe Kabul as having a large Indian population, doubtless 
including, then as today, many traders. Istakhri (wrote ca. 951) states 
that the Muslims live in the qal‘a or citadel of the town and the 
Indians in the rabad or suburbs outside. Kabul was open to Arab raids 
both from the south through Zabulistan and from the north across the 
Hindu Kush from Gharchistan and Tukharistan. In the caliphate of 
al-Ma’min, Kabul was temporarily occupied and its king converted 
to Islam; a tribute of 2,000 slaves a year, to be forwarded to the 
governor of Khurasan, ‘Abdallah b. Tahir, is mentioned by Ibn Khur- 
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radadhbih. This conquest was only transitory, and further expeditions 
are mentioned in the middle years of the ninth century. 

It seems to have been the dynamic campaigns of the Saffarid 
brothers, Ya‘qib and ‘Amr b. Layth, which were decisive in bringing 
to an end the virtually untrammelled independence of the Zunbils 
and Kabul-Shahs, although these lines were not extinguished, and 
seem to have survived somehow almost to the early Ghaznavid 
period. 

In the ninth century, Sistan was in a state of ferment, much 
disturbed by sectarian strife and social unrest. It had long been a 
refuge area for various malcontents and schismatics fleeing from the 
west, above all, for the Kharijites. This sect represented the most 
radical and egalitarian group of the early Muslims, having split off 
from the main community in disgust at the caliph ‘Ali's indecisiveness 
at the Battle of Siffin in 657. They objected to the caliphate being 
kept within the Meccan family of Quraysh, and asserted that piety 
and personal qualities should alone give entitlement to that office. 
They denounced what they considered to be innovations (ahdath, 
bida‘) running counter to the practice of earliest Islam, such as the 
retaining of the fay’, or income from captured plunder by the State 
Treasury instead of its immediate division amongst the Arab war- 
riors. They objected to the Muslims having to pay the khardj or land 
tax, asserting that the only canonical tax was the zakdt or sadaqa, the 
poor-tax. The doctrines of the Kharijites’ most extreme sub-sect, that 
of the Azariqa, included the ideas that all non-Azraqi Muslims were 
unbelievers; that the wives and children of these could be lawfully 
killed; and that Kharijites practising tagiyya or kitman, dissimulation, 
were similarly to be accounted unbelievers. The disruptive influence 
and the violence of the Kharijites represented a major challenge to 
the Umayyad caliphs, and the cost of the campaigns against them was 
a serious financial drain. But the Umayyad governors gradually 
forced the Azariqa eastwards from Basra into Ahwaz and Fars and 
then to Kirman and Sistan; large numbers of them were ruthlessly 
slaughtered by al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra on the borders of Kirman 
and Baluchistan. Nevertheless, protected by the deserts between 
Kirman and Sistan, many Kharijites survived, and from the beginning 
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of the eighth century were a permanently disruptive influence in 
Sistan. In 797 Hamza b. ‘Abdallah, who came from a local Iranian 
family of dihqans, although his followers were predominantly Arabs, 
led a great Kharijite revolt in Sistan against Abbasid authority, suc- 
cessfully defying Hardin al-Rashid, himself assuming the title of amir 
al-mu'minin, and maintaining himself there till his death in 828. 

The Saffarid family arose from plebeian origins in Sistan, as the 
profession of Ya‘qib’s and ‘Amr’s father, that of saffar or copper- 
smith, would suggest. The activities of the Kharijites in Sistan 
provoked a strong counter-movement in defence of Sunni orthodoxy, 
with its centres in Zarang and Bust. These local bands of vigilantes, 
called in the sources the ‘ayydrs and their officers the sarhangs, 
became the nucleus of the army which raised Ya‘qib b. Layth to 
power, although later in his career Ya‘qib welcomed the bellicose 
and pugnacious Khirijites of Sistan and Badghis into the ranks of his 
own army, in which they formed a separate contingent called the 
Jaysh al-Shurat. 

In 864 Ya‘qib was finally able to dispose of his former master and 
rival for control of Sistan, the ‘ayydr leader Salih b. al-Nadr. In a 
battle in al-Rukhkhaj, both Salih and his ally the Zunbil were 
defeated; the Zunbil was killed and his son captured by Ya‘qib. This 
son was apparently the Firdz b. K-b-k of Mas‘idi and the Pirdz of 
Gardizi. Marquart correctly saw that Firdz was a member of the 
Zunbil’s family; he would, in fact, have become the successor to his 
father’s throne. But Marquart went on to suggest that we might be 
dealing with two different persons in the kingdom of Zabul, the 
Zunbil being the figurehead or charismatic king, of old Hephthalite 
stock, whilst Firiz was the war leader and holder of executive power. 
The system would thus be a dual one, reminiscent of a similar system 
amongst the Turkish Khazars of south Russia. This theory is in- 
genious, but quite unsubstantiated and cannot be taken seriously. 
The defeat and killing of Firiz’s father, the Zunbil K-b-k, must have 
been a severe blow to the indigenous dynasty, although its great 
resilience may have allowed it to survive for some time further. Ya‘- 
qub b. Layth followed up his success by a further expedition into 
eastern Afghanistan a few years later, probably in 870. He marched 
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through al-Rukhkhaj and conquered its towns of Panjway and 
Tiginabad. He then pushed on into Zabulistan, captured Ghazna and 
destroyed its citadel, and besieged the local ruler of the neighbouring 
town of Gardiz, Abi Mansir Afilah b. Muhammad b. Khaqan, until 
he submitted and paid tribute. It seems that Firiz was eventually 
killed somewhere in the vicinity of Kabul, a year or so later. These 
pagan fringes provided extensive plunder, in the shape not only of 
slaves but of more exotic objects. In 871 Ya‘qub had sent to Baghdad 
50 idols of gold and silver captured at Kabul. Mas‘idi records that in 
896 al-Mu'‘tadid received presents from ‘Amr b. Layth, including a 
copper idol representing a woman with four hands and with two 
girdles of silver set with jewels; the idol was mounted on a carriage 
drawn by camels and had before her smaller, bejewelled idols. This 
had been captured from the borders of India and Zamindawar; it 
caused a sensation amongst the populace of Baghdad, who called it 
al-Shughl “the distraction, the enormity”, because it distracted 
everyone from his work to go and see it. 

Thus, the Saffarid expeditions had a spectacular effect in their 
time, but the collapse of the Saffarid empire then rapidly supervened; 
‘Amr b. Layth attempted to wrest Transoxania from the Samanid 
Amir Isma‘il b. Ahmad, but in 900 was decisively defeated. His 
empire, being entirely held together by his personal military skill, 
dissolved almost completely within a few years. Unfortunately, the 
history of eastern Afghanistan for the next 70 years or so until the rise 
of the Turkish Ghaznavids, now becomes very obscure. Sistan was 
occupied for a while by Samanid armies, but a line of local Saffarid 
amirs reappeared there, and despite subsequent occupations by 
Ghaznavids, Seljuqs and Mongols, survived until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, an indication perhaps of the dynasty’s local popularity and its 
being attuned to local needs. Southern and eastern Afghanistan were 
now nominally under Samanid rule, but were in practice too far from 
Bukhara to be ruled directly. Instead, groups of the Samanids’ 
Turkish ghuldms established themselves at certain points. Bust and 
al-Rukhkhaj were taken over by the commander Qaratigin Isfijabi, 
and after his death in 929, other Turkish ghuldms seem to have 
followed him there. They were frequently involved with their Saffarid 
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neighbours, and in 977 internal disputes in Bust allowed Sebiktigin of 
Ghazna to step in and annex it. Ghazna was taken over in 962 by 
Alptigin, the former commander of the Samanid army in Khurasan, 
who had to leave the capital Bukhara in a hurry after the failure of a 
succession putsch which he had organized. He took with him a small 
force of ghdzis and his own ghuldms, and en route to Ghazna subdued 
the local ruler of Bamiyan, the Shir, and the Hindishahi king of 
Kabul. Ghazna was taken from its local prince, whose name is 
variously given in the sources as Abu ‘Ali or Aba Bakr Lawik or 
Anak (the latter form being probably a scribal error). Whatever the 
name Lawik may mean (if indeed it means anything at all), this man 
was almost certainly an Iranian and probably connected with the 
Zunbils and with the Hindishahis of Kabul. His family was clearly 
popular in Ghazna, and there was more than one rising there after 
Alptigin’s death in favour of the dispossessed Lawik. Lawik returned 
on these occasions with troops drawn from the direction of India and 
with aid from his son-in-law, the Kabul-Shah’s son; not till 977 did 
Sebiktigin finally defeat them both. The nearby town of Gardiz did 
not fall to Alptigin’s successors till 975 or thereabouts, and here it is 
possible that the line of the Abd Mansar Aflah mentioned in Saffarid 
times survived; in 1030, during Mas‘id of Ghazna’s time, one Abi 
Sahl Mursil b. Mansur b. Aflah played a minor diplomatic role. 
Information on the religious complexion of eastern Afghanistan at 
this time is even more scanty. The Islamic names of the local rulers of 
Ghazna and Gardiz imply that the towns at least were now Muslim, 
but older beliefs may have persisted in the countryside. Whether the 
cult of Zin survived after Saffarid times is quite unknown. Un- 
doubtedly, Islam had made considerable headway even in the ninth 
century. In the Peshawar Museum is an inscription from the Tochi 
Valley attesting to the presence of Islam there in pre-Saffarid times. 
The Tochi Valley is in Waziristan, in modern Pakistan’s North West 
Frontier region, but with easy access across the present Afghan 
border to Khést and Gardiz. The Arabic text of the inscription 
records the building of something — perhaps a mosque or a cistern — 
in 243/857, although the builder’s, or dedicator’s, name cannot unfor- 
tunately be read. There is no doubt about the date, and it must be one 
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of the earliest Islamic inscriptions in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 
Who can have been responsible for carrying Islam into such remote 
regions? One can only make guesses, but a distinct probability is that 
the Kharijites, religious zealots eager for the propagation of their 
ideas, might be responsible. Kharijite ideas were certainly carried as 
far as Gardiz, for the Hudid al-‘dlam (ca. 980) describes the 
inhabitants of that town as Kharijites still; and Sir Olaf Caroe, in his 
book The Pathans, has suggested Kharijite influences across the 
centuries in the Réshaniyya sect, which flourished on the North West 
Frontier at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. 

By the year 1000 the Islamization of Afghanistan was substantially 
completed, with the exception of two of the most remote parts of the 
country. One of these was Kafiristan, or Nuristan as it is now less op- 
probriously called, the region north of the Kabul river on the borders 
of Afghanistan and Chitral. Mahmid of Ghazna led an expedition in 
1020 against these pagans who were said to worship the lion. Scarcia 
published a decade or so ago an edition and translation of a 
fascinating account in Kabuli Persian of a Muslim crusade against the 
Kafirs of western Kafiristan, launched in 1582 by the Mughal prince 
Muhammad Hakim, younger brother of the Emperor Akbar. It seems 
that the “Kafirs”, infidels, of this period included not only those now 
classed ethnically and linguistically as Kafirs, but also some Pasha’i 
speakers, i.e., Dardic peoples. Especially interesting is the mention in 
this Sifat-ndma of the three gods whom the Kafirs invoked for divine 
assistance, Pandad, Sh-r-wi and Lamandi. Scarcia wondered whether 
these were not connected with the cult of Shiva, quite possible in 
view of the Kabul Valley’s long exposure to Indian religious and 
cultural influences. However, over three centuries were to elapse 
before the Barakzai amir of Afghanistan, ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan, un- 
dertook the final conversion of Kafiristan in 1896 and replaced the 
primitive animism of the people there by Islam; in 1963, Louis 
Duprée found only a few old people there who even remembered the 
names of the chief gods of the Kafirs. The other region still pagan in 
ca. 1000 was the central one of Ghar, the modern Afghan province of 
Gh6rat. The inaccessibility of this mountain region may be judged 
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from the fact that only in the 1950s did such an important monument 
as the minaret of Jam — which may have lain at or near the so-far 
unidentified medieval capital of the Shansabani kings, Firazkih — 
become known. Although Jam lies on the banks of the Heri Rud, the 
direct Herat-Bamiyan route up the river valley diverges near here 
from the riverside, and thus the place was for long unknown. Legends 
elaborated at a later date to glorify the Shansabani dynasty, which 
supplanted the Ghaznavids in Afghanistan and northern India during 
the course of the twelfth century, say that Islam came to Ghar during 
the caliphate of ‘Ali, and remained there. But the tenth century 
geographers are obviously describing the true state of affairs when 
they say that Ghar was an enclave of paganism, ringed by fortresses 
and ribats, and inhabited by a bellicose and predatory race of moun- 
taineers who spoke a language of their own unintelligible to speakers 
of standard Farsi. Our greatest authority on the languages of the 
Indo-Iranian borderlands, the late Prof. Georg Morgenstierne, once 
suggested to the present writer that this language of Ghar may have 
been one of the southeastern Iranian group, which has long been 
shrinking under pressure from standard Farsi and Pashto, and which 
is represented today only vestigially by Ormuri in the Légar valley 
and at Kaniguram in Waziristan and by Parachi in the Pasha’i- 
speaking region of the Kabul river valley. There is nothing whatever 
to support the idea, popular amongst certain nationalist-inclined 
circles in Afghanistan some years ago, that the Ghuris spoke an early 
form of Pashto. 

In early Islamic times, the sources mention sporadic raids into 
Ghir by Arab commanders and the governors of Khurasan, 
doubtless with the aim of finding plunder and slaves, but there was no 
attempt at annexation of this remote region. Thus, in 725 Asad b. 
‘Abdallah al-Qasri first raided Gharchistan and secured the adhesion 
to Islam of its ruler, the Shir, and then attacked Ghar. Other raids are 
recorded during the caliphate of al-Ma’min and in the Samanid 
period; it required the dynamism of the early Ghaznavids, Mahmid 
and his son Mas‘id, to implant the beginnings of Islam there. There 
were at least three expeditions in Mahmid’s reign, apparently for 
punitive motives as much as anything else, for Ghari brigands were 
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preying on Muslim travellers and caravans. After the expedition of 
1011, Mahmid left teachers to instruct the people in the rudiments of 
Islam, and installed a friendly local chief as ruler of Ahangaran of the 
upper Heri Rud. Ghar remained politically fragmented under its pet- 
ty chieftains for many decades, and it was only gradually that the 
Shansab4ni family achieved primacy. The Islamization of the region 
doubtless took place during the course of the eleventh century, 
although the individuality of the region continued to show itself in the 
field of religious adherence. Towards the end of the reign of the 
Ghirid Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn, called Jahan-Siz after his 
ferocious sacking of Ghazna in 1150, Isma‘ili propagandists from the 
northern Persian Assassin fortresses are said to have worked in Ghir 
under the Sultan’s patronage; and Ghir also became the last 
significant home of the conservative Sunni Karramiyya sect, which 
had arisen in Khurasan three centuries earlier, and to which the 
Sultans themselves adhered till, at the end of the twelfth century, 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad and Mutizz al-Din Muhammad 
transferred their allegiance to the Shafi'i law school. 


The Origins and Significance of the Chach Nama 


Yohanan Friedmann 


The Chach Nama, which is the most extensive account of the Arab 
invasion of Sind in 711-712, has received less than its due share of 
attention. A partial translation of it was included by Elliot and 
Dowson.' A full translation was published in 1900;? the first and only 
edition of the Persian text appeared not earlier than 1939.3 The Chach 
Nama completely escaped the attention of modern historians who 
described the early expansion of Islam eastwards. Only scholars who 
dealt specifically with the history of Islam in India have used it to any 
significant extent.‘ Various opinions have been expressed regarding 
the reliability of the book,* but no systematic attempt has been made 
to classify the information included in it, to establish its origins 
whenever feasible, or to analyse the attitudes and ideas implied in 
some of the episodes related. The purpose of this article is to make a 
contribution in this direction. 


I 


The Chach Nama may be divided into four main parts. After an 
extensive basmala and several passages praising the Prophet, 
extolling the commandment of jihdd and expatiating on the virtues of 
Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam and Nasir al-Din Qabacha,° ‘Ali b. 
Hamid b. Abi Bakr Kdfi’ relates how he came across a manuscript 
describing the military exploits of Muhammad b. al-Qasim in Sind. 
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The manuscript was in the possession of the gdadi of Alor, Isma‘il b. 
‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Masa b. Ta’i b. Ya‘qib b. Ta’i b. Misa b. 
Muhammad b. Shihab b. ‘Uthman al-Thagafi.® It is noteworthy that 
the qdadi claimed descent from the Arab tribe of Thaqif to which 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim belonged. 

The second part of the book describes events which took place in 
Sind on the eve of the Arab invasion. We hear about the kingdom of 
Alor, ruled by Rai Sahasi, about his death, about the way in which a 
Brahman called Chach acceded to the throne and married the late 
king’s widow. After the death of Chach, his brother Chandra ruled 
for seven years. After Chandra’s death, Dahir, the son of Chach, 
became king of Alér. The story is interwoven with numerous tales of 
palace intrigues and considerable space is devoted to the illicit 
marriage of Dahir with his sister, caused by an astrologer’s prediction 
that she would be married to the king of Alor. 

Dahir was the ruler of Sind at the time of Muhammad b. al-Qasim’s 
invasion and he is one of the principal personalities in the third part 
of the book,'® which is of the greatest interest to students of Islam and 
will therefore be the main subject of our inquiry. The fourth part" 
deals with the pitiful end of Muhammad b. al-Qasim. The youthful 
commander sent two daughters of Dahir, who were captured after 
the defeat and death of their father, to the khalifa. The girls accused 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim of indecent behaviour towards them. The 
khalifa promptly ordered that Muhammad b. al-Qasim be cruelly 
executed. When his body was brought to the khalifa, the girls 
admitted the falsity of their accusations, explained that they made 
them in order to avenge the death of their father, reproached the 
khalifa for his hasty decision and were duly executed in turn. 


II 


As we have said earlier, the Chach Nama is the most extensive 
account of the Arab invasion of Sind in the early years of the eighth 
century. It is much more detailed than the account in al-Baladhuri's 
Futah al-Buldan® or in any other classical Muslim historian." An in- 
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quiry into the relationship between the Chach Nama and early Arab 
historiography has to be made in order to establish the provenance 
and historical value of the book. This inquiry is considerably 
hampered by the great difference in size between the Chach Nama 
and even the longest relevant account in early Arab historiography. 
Al-Baladhuri devoted but ten pages to a description of the Arab 
incursions into India from their beginning in 15 A.H. to the execution 
of Muhammad b. al-Qasim; the same events run through some 170 
pages of the Daudpota edition of the Chach Nama. Hence, some 
episodes which are extensively dealt with in the Chach Nama, are 
either briefly mentioned or completely ignored in al-Baladhuri and 
the other Arab historians. Nevertheless, the comparison will yield 
some results. 

Let us turn first to the battle descriptions and the identity of the 
warriors in both traditions. Here a literary dependence can be 
demonstrated despite the difficulties referred to above. 

It is significant that both the Chach Nama and Futth al-Buldan begin 
the description of the Arab incursion into Sind with the same 
tradition: the dispatch of a raiding party to India by ‘Uthman b. Abi 
al-‘As al-Thaqafi during the reign of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. Most 
elements in both versions of the tradition are identical: the names of 
most participants, the fact that the raiding party was sent across the 
sea'’ and the prohibition of ‘Umar against sending any further 
expeditions to India. There are some divergent details: according to 
al-Baladhuri, al-Mughira b. Abi al-‘As is said to have won the battle 
near Daybul; according to the Chach Nama he was killed in it. 
According to al-Baladhuri, ‘Umar prohibited further expeditions to 
India because of the danger involved in sea travel; the reason given in 
the Chach Nama is the pugnacious and refractory nature of the ruler 
of Sind. There is also a shift of interest in the Chach Nama 
description: while al-Baladhuri says nothing about the identity of the 
Indian ruler of Sind at the time, the Chach Nama gives full details 
about him. It is evident from the very beginning that the Chach Nama 
is going to devote much more attention to local Indian matters than 
al-Baladhuri deemed necessary. 

The identity of this initial tradition as well as the almost identical 
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sequence of Muhammad b. al-Qasim’s battles in both descriptions 
indicate that the author of the Chach Nama had the Arab 
historiographical tradition at his disposal. Other passages also seem 
to reflect the fact that Kufi used material hinted at in Arab 
historiography. Futdh al-Buldan says, for instance, that “letters of al- 
Hajjaj were received by Muhammad (b. al-Qasim) and letters of 
Muhammad (b. al-Qasim) were received by al-Hajjaj every three 
days. Muhammad (b. al-Qasim) used to describe the situation to al- 
Hajjaj and to ask his opinion about the proper course of action” (wa 
kanat kutub al-hajjaj tarid ‘ala muhammad wa kutub muhammad tarid 
qiba ‘alayhi bi-sifat ma lahu wa-'stitla’ ra'yihi fimad ya'mal bihi fi kull 
thalathat ayydm).'* This passage evidently refers to the extensive 
exchange of letters between al-Hajjaj and Muhammad b. al-Qasim 
incorporated in the Chach Nama. Similar conclusions can be reached 
by comparing numerous episodes in both sources. The destruction of 
the Daybul flag-pole was an essential factor in the conquest of the 
city according to both traditions. A huge catapult called “the bride” 
(al-‘aris, ‘artisak) and operated by 500 men was used for that purpose. 
The first person to climb the walls of the city was, according to the 
Chach Nama, Sa‘di(?) b. Khuzayma of Kifa; according to al- 
Baladhuri, it was a man of Kifa, belonging to the tribe of Murad.'7 
According to al-Baladhuri, ‘Abd Allah b. Sawar fought two battles 
against the Qiqan. After the first battle, in which he was victorious, he 
went to Damascus and presented Mu‘awiya with Indian horses 
captured in the battle. Later he returned to India and was killed in 
another battle.!* The Chach Nama also mentions ‘Abd Allah b. Sawar 
and the two battles which he waged against the Qiqan. It does not 
mention ‘Abd Allah’s visit to Mu‘awiya; instead it has a speech in 
which ‘Abd Allah encouraged his troops to fight bravely and it 
mentions a duel in which warriors of both sides took part.'® Another 
part of the ‘Abd Allah b. Sawar episode seems to have been 
misunderstood by Kiufi. Al-Baladhuri says that ‘Abd Allah b. Sawar 
was “generous and nobody except him used to light fire in his camp” 
(wa kana sakhiyyan lam yigqid ahadun naran ghayra narihi fi ‘askarihi).” 
The refusal of ‘Abd Allah b. Sawar to allow members of his camp to 
have fires at night was intended to attract all wayfarers who were 
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passing by exclusively to his own fire and to enable him thereby to 
prove his boundless generosity. Kifi says that ‘‘in his camp nobody lit 
fire, because they had (enough) provisions ready” (wa dar lashkar-i u 
hich kas atish na-furukht wa (sic) az an chih zad-ré sakhta wa muhayya 
dashta)." 

It may be said in general that a considerable number of Arab war- 
tiors who appear in the Chach Nama are well-known in the Arab 
tradition; the names of Dahir, Jaysinha and Dawhar are also 
mentioned in al-Baladhuri and other early Arab historians. The much 
longer Chach Nama naturally contains many episodes and mentions 
many traditionists and warriors whom it is not easy to locate in extant 
Arab histories; however, the number of those who appear in both 
traditions is sufficient to establish that the Chach Nama is dependent 
to a considerable extent on the Arab historical tradition. While there 
is little doubt regarding the validity of this rather general statement, it 
is not quite certain which early Arab history or histories served as 
sources for the Chach Nama. There is some material to substantiate 
the suggestion that the Chach Nama draws largely upon the works of 
al-Mada’ini.” Ibn al-Nadim mentions in Kitdb al-Fihrist two books by 
al-Mada’ini which could have been used by the compiler of the Chach 
Nama: “The book of the Indian frontier’ (kitab thaghr al-hind) and 
“The book of the governors of India” (kitab ‘ummal al-hind); it is 
possible that “The book of the conquests of Sijistan” (kitab futih si- 
jistan) may also be relevant.?? Al-Baladhuri mentions ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Sayf (al-Mada’ini) as his source for 
the history of the Indian conquests;* the connection which we have 
established between Futih al-Buldan and the Chach Nama would 
suggest that the latter book also draws on al-Mada’ini. This 
suggestion can be corroborated by the fact that the Chach Nama 
contains some traditions specifically attributed to al-Mada’ini in 
Futih al-Buldan. According to one of them, a warrior called ‘Amr b. 
Khilid killed Dahir, the king of Sind, in battle.** This person seems to 
be ‘Amr b. Khalid b. Husayn al-Kilabi, who is mentioned by al- 
Tabari.** Al-Baladhuri says, quoting al-Mada’ini, that the person who 
killed Dahir was a man from the tribe of Kilab.?” Hence, the tradition 
attributed in Futdh al-Bulddn to al-Mada’ini appears in its full form in 
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the Chach Nama. We must, however, point out that the Chach Nama 
has also another tradition regarding the same episode: according to 
that one, Dahir was killed by a person called Shuja‘ ‘Arabi.” It is also 
noteworthy that Abad Muhammad al-Hindi, one of al-Mada’ini’s 
authorities on Indian matters,?? and al-Mada’ini himself appear in a 
few places in the Chach Nama.» It is possible that the kunya Abi al- 
Hasan, which appears several times in the Chach Nama,” refers to al- 
Mada’ ini as well. It is thus likely that the Chach Nama draws largely, 
though not exclusively, on al-Mada’ini. 


Ill 


Having established the existence of a close connection between the 
Chach Nama and early Arab historiography, we would like to turn to 
an analysis of those elements in the Chach Nama which do not seem 
to be mentioned by historians such as al-Baladhuri, al-Ya‘qubi or al- 
Tabari or appear there in a different form. One of the most con- 
spicuous elements of this kind is the large number of warriors and 
traditionists who figure in the Chach Nama and are absent in the other 
accounts of the conquest. It seems to us, however, that most of them 
must have been included in the Arabic source used by Kifi. Some of 
them are persons who also played a part in events taking place 
outside India and are mentioned as such in Arab historiography. For 
instance, Nubata b. Hanzala al-Kilabi, who played a central role 
during Muhammad b. al-Qasim’s campaign according to the Chach 
Nama,” later became an important commander of the Umayyad 
army.?? Sufyan b. al-Abrad* was in 77 A.H. commander of a 
campaign against the Khawarij.* Al-Hakam b. ‘Awana, who is said to 
have organized the payment of taxes due to the Brahmans,** was 
appointed governor of Khurdsan in 106 A.H.”’ Jarrah b. ‘Abd Allah?* 
was governor of several provinces on behalf of the Umayyad 
dynasty.” Though numerous other persons who appear in the Chach 
Nama are not to be located easily in Arab historiography, one has the 
distinct impression that Kdfi had the Arab tradition at his disposal 
and used it extensively. The Chach Nama thus seems to be the only 
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extant book which contains the detailed Arab tradition regarding the 
conquest of Sind. 

The preservation of the aforementioned tradition is only one 
reason for the importance of the Chach Nama. Equally important is 
the material which does not seem to be part of early Arab 
historiography and represents in all probability a local Indian Muslim 
tradition. It is our intention now to consider how this tradition views 
the period of the conquest, the response of the Indian princes and 
population to the Arab invasion and the attitude adopted by the con- 
querors vis-a-vis the vanquished Indians. 

The Chach Nama depicts the Indian princes, with the exception of 
Dahir and some members of his family, as more than willing to sur- 
render to the Arab conquerors and to offer them their co-operation. 
The same attitude seems to have been adopted by the religious 
dignitaries. The population of the conquered territories, on the other 
hand, is said to have taken a much less co-operative attitude towards 
the Arabs. The rulers were afraid of the popular reaction to their co- 
operation with the conquerors to such an extent that in some cases 
they attempted to make their surrender look like capture. 

The first Indian ruler to offer his co-operation to the Arabs was the 
samani ruler of Niran, who sent messengers to al-Hajjaj and 
volunteered to pay tribute after the unsuccessful incursion into India 
of Budayl b. Tahfa al-Bajali,“° even before his city came under any 
direct military threat. Later, when the Arab army laid siege to Niran 
in the absence of its ruler, the people closed the gates of the fort. 
When the samani returned after a few days, he tendered his apologies 
for the behaviour of the people, the fort was opened and surrendered 
to the Arabs.*! In another description of the same event, not only did 
the samani open the gates of the fort but also enabled Muhammad b. 
al-Qasim to build a mosque instead of a temple (bi-jd but-kada masjid 
bind farmid).* When the army of Muhammad b. al-Qasim was about 
to attack Daybul, “‘suddenly a Srahman from amongst the garrison 
came out, asked for amdn and said: ‘Long live the just amir! It is 
stated in our astrological books that the province of Sind will be 
conquered by the army of Islam and the infidels will be defeated. The 
flags of the temple are a talisman. As long as they are in place, it is not 
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possible to conquer the fort. You should strive to destroy the 
pinnacle of the temple and to tear the flags to pieces. The conquest 
will then be made possible.’” (...nd-gah brahmani az dakhil-i 
hisdriyan birin Gmad wa aman khwast wa guft: baqa bad amir-i ‘adil-ra! 
dar kutub-i tanjim-i ma chunan hukm kardand kih wildyat-i sind bar dast-i 
lashkar-i islam fath shawad wa kuffar munhazim gardad fa-amma in 
rayat-i but-khdna jilasm ast ta ma dama rayat-i but-khdna bar qardr ast 
Zab dwurdan-i in hisdr imkan na-darad dar an bayad kushid kih sar-i in 
but-khdna bi-shikanad wa rdyat-i & para para shawad fath muyassar 
gardad)."* 

Prince Moka b. Bisaya willingly agreed to Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim’s suggestion to appoint him ruler of certain areas, but stressed 
that he was obliged to be loyal to Dahir and could not let his 
submission look like surrender without a fight. His enemies and the 
people would consider this a disgrace. He therefore suggested that 
the Arabs wait for him at a certain place and take him into custody.“ 
A very similar story is told of Rasil, Mdka’s brother. He also 
contrived to stage his own capture, but when he arrived at the place 
agreed on with the Arabs, his soldiers fought in earnest and Rasil 
found himself in a dilemma: he “twas ashamed to run away and at the 
same time avoided the fighting” (rdsil az gurikhtan nang dasht wa az 
jang ham ihtirdz mi-kard). 


IV 


Thus, the Chach Nama describes most of the Indian leadership, 
political as well as religious, as collaborating with the Arabs. As for 
the Arabs, they were only too willing to reciprocate. Moka b. Bisaya, 
who promptly surrendered to the Arabs and promised to supply them 
with boats which they needed to cross the Indus, was given a huge 
sum of money, royal insignia and a dress of honour; he was also 
confirmed as ruler of three districts.“© Together with an Arab called 
Huzaym b. ‘Amr he was on one occasion put in command of a raiding 
party sent to pursue Dahir’s son Jaysinha.‘? When the city of 
Dahlila(?) was conquered, Muhammad b. al-Qasim appointed 
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Bandna (or Niba), son of Dharan (or Waharan) to be its governor.” 
The samani Bawad (or Lawan) and the Buddhist Baman (or Man) 
Dhol were appointed to rule the city of Manhal (or Mathal).”” Kaksa, 
the cousin of Dahir, was made counsellor to Muhammad b. al-Qasim 
and given the honorific title mubdrak mushir.* Local merchants were 
entrusted with the financial administration of Brahmanabad.*' 

The above-mentioned instances of Indian notables appointed 
governors and officials in their native localities should not obscure 
the fact that in many other cases Arabs are said to have been 
appointed to such positions. The policy of Muhammad b. al-Qasim 
in this matter is not described as consistent. Much more consistency 
is evident in the Arab conquerors’ attitude to the structure of Indian 
society. Here the Chach Ndma presents a clear-cut picture: 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim gave his unqualified blessing to the 
characteristic features of the society which he encountered and 
sanctioned both the privileges of the high castes and the degradation 
of the low ones. Responding to the submission of the Brahmans of 
Brahmandbad, Muhammad b. al-Qasim declared that they were 
“good and faithful people” (niku wafa-daran and).** He re-appointed 
every one of them to the position which he had held under the 
deposed Hindu dynasty and stressed that these appointments were 
hereditary and would not be altered. The notables were given the title 
rand.°> Muhammad b. al-Qasim later received a group of local 
residents who explained to him the indispensability of the social 
functions performed by the Brahmans; they requested permission to 
rebuild their temples and to resume their worship so that the 
Brahmans could again make a living.** After consulting al-Hajjaj, 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim not only permitted them to rebuild the 
temples, but also decreed that the people “should treat the destitute 
Brahmans with kindness and consideration, celebrate their festivals 
and ceremonies like their forefathers and pay the Brahmans the same 
alms which they had been paying them in the past...” (wa-fugard-yi 
brahmandan-ra bi-ihsdn wa ta‘ahhud timar darand wa-a‘yad o marasim-i 
khwud-ra bi-shara’it-i dba’ o ajdad qgiyam numayand wa sadagqati kih pish 
az in dar haqq-i baradhima mi-dadand niz bar qarar-i qadim bi- 
dihand...).55 All these arrangements were finalized by Tamim b. Zayd 
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al-Qaysi and Hakam b. ‘Awana al-Kalbi.5* The Chach Nama also 
seems to imply that the Brahmans were exempted from the payment 
of the jizya: after speaking of the Brahmans, Kifi says that ‘‘a tax was 
imposed upon the rest of the subjects according to the sunan of the 
Prophet” (wa bdqi ra‘ayd-ra bar mal qardr dadand bar sunan-i rasil).*" 
Having thus settled the question of the freedom of religion and the 
social status of the Brahmans, Muhamad b. al-Qasim turned his 
attention to another group of Indians — the Jats of Lihana. He 
summoned to his presence Moka b. Bisdya and his newly appointed 
wazir Siyakar and asked them what the attitude of Chach and Dahir 
was towards this group. He was told that the Jats were obliged to 
wear coarse clothing and to be bare-footed and bare-headed. If they 
were apprehended wearing soft clothing, they were fined. When they 
went out of doors, they had to take their dogs with them so that they 
might by this means be recognized (wa chun az khdna birtin raftandi 
sagi-ra ba khwud ham-rah burdandi kih ma'rifat-i ishan mubarhan 
shudi).** If they were caught stealing, they were executed by burning 
together with their children and other relatives. None of them was 
allowed to ride on horseback; if he had to, he rode without saddle or 
reins. They were of a rebellious nature and frequently committed 
highway robberies. Having heard all this, Muhammad b. al-Qasim 
became convinced that they were depraved people (makrih khalgan) 
and decided to perpetuate their lowly status. He also declared that in 
accordance with the conditions imposed by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab on 
the people of Syria, they would have to entertain travellers who 
happened to pass through their territory. Here there is a clear 
connection between the decree of Muhammad b. al-Qasim and the 
regulations concerning ahl al-dhimma in the central Islamic lands.‘° 


Vv 


We have seen that the Chach Nama contains, inter alia, a detailed 
Arab tradition describing the conquest of Sind, probably that of al- 
Mada’ini. It is not easy to establish which parts of the Chach Nama 
are based on that tradition and which represent a tradition of local 
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origin. Much additional work on the subject is necessary and the 
question will not be solved fully unless al-Mada’ini’s work on India is 
brought to light. It is, however, our assumption that the parts which 
describe the battles against the Indians and those that deal with the 
internal matters of the Muslims (such as the correspondence between 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim and al-Hajjaj or appointments of Arab 
governors) derive from the Arab tradition. The general statement 
regarding the inclusion of the Hindus in the category of ahi al-dhimma 
is also part of it. This material is not less reliable than that found in 
classical Arab histories and the sceptical attitude of Gabrieli to the 
book as a whole does not seem to be fully justified.” It seems to us, on 
the other hand, that the extensive description of Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim’s transactions with the Indian chieftains and his detailed 
regulations concerning the Brahmans and the Jats originated at a 
later period, probably in Indian Muslim circles. As we shall see later, 
this material was perhaps intended to explain and justify the 
persistence of the Indian social structure under Muslim rule. The 
book also contains traditions which are explicitly attributed to Indian 
sources: a tradition attributed to a Brahman called Ramsiya,*! and 
another to “some Brahman elders” (ba‘zi mashdyikh-i barahima).® It 
is likely that the tradition dealing with the rise of the Chach dynasty 
and the story of Darohar, Jaysinha and Janki are also of local origin. 
It is noteworthy that despite the reticence of Muslim historians about 
using non-Muslim sources, Kifi incorporated the “jahili’’ history of 
the Chach dynasty in his book. Bernard Lewis’s apt remark that “the 
Islamic community as a whole has some earlier history... but the in- 
dividual Islamic countries begin theirs with the advent of Islam"® is 
not applicable in the case of the Chach Nama. It would be interesting 
to discover whether it is at all applicable to the further Islamic lands. 
An important and fascinating part of the Chach Nama describes the 
attitude of the conquerors to the various strata of the Indian 
population. Muhammad b. al-Qasim upheld the central and 
indispensable function of the Brahmans in Indian society. He 
confirmed the privileges accorded to them by ancient tradition and 
decreed that the population would continue to pay them the 
customary alms. They were exempted from the payment of the jizya. 
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Muslim law allows such exemption for men of religion under certain 
conditions; in our case, however, the exemption seems to reflect the 
Brahmans’ privileged social status rather than any injunction of the 
sharia. 

As for the Jats, some of the regulations enacted against them by the 
Chach dynasty and confirmed by Muhammad b. al-Qasim resemble 
the disabilities imposed on the sudras in Indian society.** They also 
bear a striking similarity to the discriminatory measures employed 
against Ghl al-dhimma according to Islamic law. The restrictions on 
riding, the distinctive dress, the apparent prohibition on growing hair 
— all these have their almost exact counterparts in the sharia. Only 
the regulation concerning the dogs and the punishment of burning for 
thieves are not attested in the Muslim books of law. It is fascinating 
to observe the way in which shar‘i injunctions were projected into the 
past, transposed into the Indian milieu and probably blended with 
local customs. Even more fascinating is the transformation of the 
injunctions themselves: according to the Chach Nama, they are not 
applied to all non-Muslims, irrespective of class, because of their 
refusal to embrace Islam; rather they serve as an instrument to 
demonstrate and perpetuate the inferior social status of an ethnic 
group. It is true that this group was not Muslim at the time, but this 
fact is patently immaterial in our context. The disabilities were 
imposed on the Jats by the Chach dynasty and confirmed by 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim not because of their infidelity, but because 
of their social inferiority. 

Thus, Muhammad b. al-Qasim is depicted as accepting and 
ratifying some of the most essential features of Indian society. The 
conquest of Sind, as described in the Chach Nama, caused the 
removal of the ruling dynasty, but did not result in any significant 
changes in the structure of Indian society. On the contrary, the book 
occasionally sounds like a document intended to accord Islamic 
legitimacy to the Indian social structure, to sanction the privileges 
and prestigious social standing of the Brahmans and to confirm the 
degraded status of the low castes. The book seems to serve as a 
literary, historical and perhaps even religious justification of a social 
phenomenon which is in sharp conflict with the Islamic world view. It 
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could be considered an illustration of Imtiaz Ahmad’s statement that 
“....if the formal Islamic ideology rejects caste, the actual beliefs 
held by the Muslims not only recognize caste distinctions but also 
seek to rationalize them in religious terms”. 
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Didactic Historical Writing in Indian Islam 


Ziya al-Din Barani’s Treatment of the Reign of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlug (1324-1351) 


Peter Hardy 


In Part I of his authoritative A History of Muslim Historiography, Franz 
Rosenthal has stressed that in the curricula of Muslim education 
which Muslim scholars outside South Asia came from the ninth cen- 
tury AD to accept as ideal, historiography was “considered no 
science at all or just tolerated among the lesser ranks of scholarly dis- 
ciplines”. But, he added, historiography in Islam ‘was rightly 
compensated for its theoretical inferiority by the domination it 
exercised over the minds of the young and the thinking of men of 
political influence and general culture’’.! Regarded by the ‘ulamd’ as, 
at best, an auxiliary to ‘ilm (the religious learning of Islam), historical 
writing formed a major component of adab, or general culture, par- 
ticularly that of the man of affairs. Professor Rosenthal’s assessment 
principally refers to Arabic historiography, but it is equally valid for 
the Indo-Persian historiography of South Asia written before the 
coming of the Mughals. The subject of this study, Ziya al-Din Barani 
(c. 1285-1357), places ‘ilm-i ta'rikh after tafsir, hadith, figh and tarigat 
as a helpmeet in the understanding and living of true religion (but as a 
very stalwart helpmeet indeed,” as we shall see). 

Since that is Barani’s view, it may be tempting for students of 
Muslim historiography outside South Asia merely to add Barani’s 
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own contribution to historical writing to that list of cultural features 
of Islam in South Asia which supports the verdict that Islam in South 
Asia is essentially a ‘colonial culture”, given to the spawning of 
cultural hybrids and malformations by reason of its situation as an 
immigrant culture in a strong and enduring non-Muslim “host” 
culture, but not capable of an original contribution to its own 
metropolitan culture which the latter can regard as an enrichment 
rather than as a corruption of itself. 

The work which the late Professor Mohammad Habib and I did in- 
dependently on Barani in the 1950s (assisted by Dr. Afsar Salim 
Khan, who was a student of both of us at different times),? has shown 
Barani to belong to that already developed tradition of didactic 
historians writing for the instruction of princes in the firstenspiegel 
idiom, a tradition which Franz Rosenthal’s work shows was already 
beginning to appear in “‘the classical lands” of Islam in the first half of 
the tenth century.‘ However, the passion, force and intellectual 
architecture which Barani’s (mid-fourteenth century) historical 
writing exhibits may, when seen to be at the service of many ideas 
familiar to earlier furstenspiegel literature outside South Asia, entitle 
it to be considered a contribution to the universal Islamic 
historiographical corpus, original at least in its power, conscious 
intent and in the historical imagination of its author. It may also be 
remarkable in the total context of Muslim historical writing that 
Barani’s principal historical work, the Ta’rikh-i Firaiz Shahi, can be 
seen as having an integral relationship with another avowedly didac- 
tic treatise, the Fatdwd-yi Jahdndari, by the same author, so that the 
two can be treated as the obverse and reverse of the same conceptual 
coins 

The method of proceeding will be first to expound Barani’s notions 
of royal akhidq as expressed in the Fatdwd-yi Jahdandari,’ before 
examining the treatment of the reign of Muhammad Tughluq in the 
Ta’rikh-i Firiz Shahi. The reign of Muhammad Tughlug, Sultan of 
Delhi from December 1324 to 1351, has been chosen because in 
Barani’s treatment of it in the recension found in the printed text of 
the Ta’rikh-i Firdz Shahi, he spells out, sometimes in personal oratio 
recta addressed to the Sultan, the lessons to be learned from it. This 
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has been further borne out by the discovery by Simon Digby of an 
earlier recension of the Ta’rikh-i Firdz Shahi, of which two 
manuscripts are now known, one in Mr. Digby’s private library and 
the other in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.’ As will be seen, Barani 
considerably strengthened the didactic element in his treatment of 
the reign (an element indeed present, in more embryonic form, in the 
first recension) when he came to write the second draft. 

Depicted as quoting the proclamation in the Qur'an (LI, 56) “I 
have not created jinn and mankind except to serve me”, Mahmdd of 
Ghazni, Barani’s principal mouthpiece in the Fatdwda-yi Jahandari, is 
made to say that the creation of Adam and the sons of Adam is for 
servanthood (bandagi) of the Eternal Lord.’ God provides man with 
guidance as to which classes of acts are to be regarded as those of 
servanthood — in human terminology “good” acts — and which are 
to be regarded as of lordship or masterdom (usually in the Fatdwa-yi 
Jahandari, khuda’i) — that is, “evil” acts. God, as the creator of both 
good and evil (khdliq al-khayr wa al-sharr), has created everything that 
has been created, in yoked pairs (juft). He brings into existence from 
one entity another entity that stands to the first as its corresponding 
opposite or antithesis."° This mode of creation is, in effect, for the 
moral instruction of man, so that he may understand good as defined 
by contrast with evil (and the converse), the true defined by the false 
(and the converse). (Barani lists may other entities that God has thus 
yoked together as pairs of complementary opposites but to cite them 
all is unnecessary here.) Barani holds it to be impossible that in the 
created temporal world good alone should exist without evil, that all 
should be Islam and unitarianism (tawhid) and that there should be no 
unbelief and polytheism. Only through the continuing co-existence of 
moral antitheses (but not, Barani makes evident elsewhere, co- 
existence in the temporal world on an equal footing) does it become 
clear that this is true and that is false, that this is Islam and that is 
kufr.™ 

But God has not created all men that they may act always for the 
best and exhibit the quality of bandagi. Only prophets, born 
impeccable (ma‘sam), and saints (but not until after wilayat, the state 
of being under God’s protection), are safe (imdn) from evil and the 
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malice of men. God makes the virtues of those He has placed under 
the canopy of His favour predominate over their vices, but such men 
are few.'? God has apportioned to men (other than prophets) a 
mixture of virtues and vices that attend on their spirits (arwdh) in the 
basic datum of their (created) nature (fifrat).'? God has created His 
servants with different temperaments (mizdj) and different (active) 
moral natures (fabi‘at). Some He has created good and some He has 
created evil, and some with good and evil mixed, so that some obey, 
some disobey and some both obey and disobey. Most men, 
however, have been created as irrational animals.'* 

However pessimistic Barani was about the divinely-created moral 
nature of mankind, he does hold that God has created men with the 
capacity for a change in their dispositions (akhidq)'* and he is par- 
ticularly emphatic that one class of men, namely rulers who have not 
been created with innately virtuous dispositions, must make every 
effort to improve their dispositions (and this, of course, is what the 
Fatadwda-yi Jahandari is intended to encourage). Quoting in the same 
context the prophetic tradition — “qualify yourself with the 
dispositions of God"’ — he adjures rulers to take pains (bi-takalluf) to 
change their dispositions for, by reason of their office and through 
the aides and agents they employ, they are able to affect the conduct 
both of the virtuous and of the vicious among their subjects and to 
ensure that, on the whole, the good prevails over the evil. Elsewhere, 
Barani states that the evincing (izhdr) of virtues by one man or set of 
men, is, if done in imitation of God (takhallugi), a means of changing 
the vicious disposition(s) of another man or set of men; also that the 
patronage of the virtuous by kings may cause others to imitate the 
qualities (awsdf) of the virtuous.'” But in the Fatdwd-yi Jahdndari, 
Barani’s main emphasis is not on the desirability of a change in the 
dispositions of the generality, but rather on the requirement that in 
the temporal order as an order, truth shall be seen to predominate 
over error, Islam over unbelief. In Barani’s view, in his day and age, 
men being what they were, only the actions of rulers, of kings, could 
ensure that the temporal order reflected the predominance of true 
Islam within it. 

For temporal kingship is an allegory (padshahi-i majdz) in the insub- 
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stantial created world of the self-subsistently real, divine kingship. As 
such, properly exercised, such kingship is the khildfat and niydbat on 
earth, of God. The allegorical king must follow the sunna or model 
practice of God in the exercise of what, elsewhere in the Fatdwd-yi 
Jahandari, Barani calls contingent or attributional (‘arz7) kingship. As 
God possesses opposing qualities (in human understanding) of 
benevolence and compassion (/ugf and rahmat) on the one hand, and 
of qahr (wrath, wrathful force) on the other, so too God has endowed 
His allegory and homologue on earth, the king, with homologous 
opposing qualities of Jujf and gahr (Barani often recites a large 
number of near-synonyms of /ujf and qahr with which kings have been 
endowed, but these may be taken as representative symbols of the 
two classes of opposing attributes). As God out of His /ujfhas created 
Paradise for the good, and out of His gahr, Hell for the wicked, so too 
shall the earthly ruler exercise his opposing qualities (awsdf-i 
mutazddda) in relation to his subjects, so that on the one hand the 
effects of his /utf may reach the submissive and good among them 
through royal agents of pleasant character, warm temperament and 
merciful disposition and, on the other hand, the effects of his gahr 
may reach the rebellious and wicked through royal agents of 
unpleasant character and harsh temperament. This with the aim that 
God’s pleasure be carried out, the proclaimed true Word of God be 
manifest (jalwa), and the mandates of the shari‘a of Muhammad the 
Prophet be current among the king’s subjects.'* In a king, his 
opposing qualities must be developed to perfection so that his person 
may be one of the wonders of creation (az ‘ajd’ib-i dfirinish) and so 
that he can exercise the deputyship and successorship of God in the 
world.'® However, a king must at all costs beware, on pain of being 
held to account on the Day of Reckoning, of employing his opposing 
qualities in his own selfish interest.” 

Barani implies that a king will be much less likely to mistake his 
own worldly welfare for obedience to God if he is correct in his 
beliefs. He must recognize true Islam and know where to find a true 
understanding of it. Barani supplies him with the necessary 
directions. True Islam is to be found in the Word of God and of His 
Prophet Muhammad and in those intellectual disciplines of tafsir and 
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figh which Barani holds to be guiltless of turning language from its 
obvious meaning (ta‘wildt).”" True Islam also consists in obedience to 
the sunna of the Prophet and of the Companions of the Prophet; 
Barani regards these sunna as embracing darwishi (living as humble 
mendicants), but, since men have grown froward since the days of the 
Prophet, kings will not be able to rule in the interests of true Islam 
unless they avoid darwishi and rule in the outward manner of the 
Khusraus, the pre-Muslim kings of Iran. What kings must do, 
however, is to keep clear of the doctrines of Muslim philosophers, 
the Mu'‘tazila and the ‘‘materialists” (dahriyya), indeed those who 
prefer the rational sciences (‘ilm-i ma‘qul) over those of recorded 
tradition (‘ilm-i manqil). Barani condemns specific doctrines 
attributed to the Muslim faylasuf, for example, the eternity of the 
world, the denial that God has knowledge of particulars, and 
rejection of the Day of Reckoning.” 

One further point of doctrine, one especially affecting the status of 
the king, on which Barani is insistent, is that the two perfections of 
dindari (religious devotion) and dunyd (worldly affairs), namely, of 
prophethood and kingship, are not to be joined together (jam‘) in one 
person. Prophethood is the perfection of dindari and this needs 
humility, poverty and self-abasement, the qualities of servanthood 
(bandagi). Kingship is the perfection of dunyd (this world, Mammon) 
and requires haughtiness, arrogance, luxury, the qualities of lordship 
(rubibiyyat).4 Kings must use these qualities, which are the opposite 
of those which God has demanded of ordinary mortals, for otherwise 
His purposes in the temporal world would not be fulfilled. But in 
using them, kings must remember that these qualities have been 
created in them only that they may suppress kufr and shirk, overthrow 
all innovation (bid‘at) and ensure that in their kingdoms unbelievers 
and polytheists and their religion live in dishonour and low estate.** A 
ruler who uses the haughty and arrogant qualities of the Khusraus for 
his own glory only, is not to be considered the lieutenant of God. 

The true Islamic king must know when and where to employ the 
opposing qualities which he is to perfect: he must know which of his 
subjects will respond to, and be proper objects of, his /ugf and which 
will respond only to his gahr. Furthermore (and this is a subject about 
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which, judging from the space he devotes to it, Barani feels strongly), 
a ruler must know which of his subjects should be treated with the /ujf 
of office and place, and which with the gahr of their denial. Whenever 
the helper and companions, the courtiers and confidants in the royal 
entourage are foolish, mean, vicious and inconstant in religion (din- 
dari), the affairs of rulership will become confused, and both religious 
and worldly life devoid of all good qualities (abrari).* The ruler must 
have regard for the “wisdom of creation” (hikmat-i firinish) and con- 
fer power only on those to whom God has granted the dignity of per- 
sonal excellence and the distinction of an honourable and noble 
talent, avoiding those who are vicious, mean, contemptible and of 
low degree.”’ Nothing pleasing to knowledge (‘i/m) and intelligence 
(‘aql) affecting the business of religion and of the world will come 
from the base, those of bad stock (bad-as/) and those who do not fear 
God: moreover, on the Last Day the king will come out in blushes in 
trying to answer for their conduct.”* The qualities of his aides are a 
clear proof (dalil-i qati*) of the qualities of the king.” 

Barani provides the king with some pointers to enable him to 
detect how God in His wisdom as Creator has fashioned the men with 
whom the king has to deal. Barani sees (in my understanding of the 
relevant Persian passages) a contingent rather than a necessary 
connection between the combination of virtues and vices with which 
God had endowed a man from all eternity, the trade, craft or 
occupation he chooses and the noble or ignoble status he has among 
his fellows. Barani states that the occupations which have been 
communicated to different people are in accordance with the virtues 
and vices that have been made the companion(s) of their souls 
(hamrah-i arwah-i ishdn) in their basic natures (dar asl-i fifrat). Into the 
minds of the virtuous, by reason of their innate (jibilli) virtues, have 
fallen the honourable (sharif) occupations while the dishonourable 
(khasis) skills have been communicated (i/qd) to the minds (khawadjir) 
of the innately vicious. Men have chosen (ikhtiyar kardand) and 
engaged in those trades and skills that have been injected (an- 
dakhtand) into their minds. Because (chin) virtues have been 
arranged (or placed — ta‘biya) in the choosers of honourable skills or 
trades, they manifest all kinds of excellent qualities and are called 
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men of high degree (ashraf), the freeborn (ahrar), good, religious men 
(akhyar), the pious (abrdr), of high pedigree (asilan) and of pure 
extraction (pdkzddagdn). Whenever (hargah) vices have been 
enwrapped (mudarraj) in the choosers of low professions and base 
callings, they reveal manifold bad qualities, and people call them men 
of low stock, men of the bazaar, the base, vile, the obscure, the rabble 
(siflagdn), the shameless and the impure-born.” Barani does not 
provide his readers with a fully-articulated hierarchy of high and low 
occupations but merely mentions some of those which are 
honourable in his sight, such as writing (kitabat) and horsemanship, 
and some of the dishonourable, such as tanning and cupping.*! 
Elsewhere Barani implies that low social class does not make 
impossible the performance of the higher skills, though not to the 
glory of God or in the ultimate interests of men and kings. He calls on 
teachers not to teach writing and reading to those of low stock for 
much disorder arises from the skilfulness (hunarmandi) of the lower 
classes (asdfil), especially when they become governors, revenue col- 
lectors, revenue accountants and executive officers.?? Kings must be 
able to distinguish those whose souls God has really enwrapped in 
virtue, for one may be deceived by the skill and agility (chabuki) of 
the low born and the rabble. The virtues of those with bad origins 
(literally “veins”, ‘urtig) may be analogous to (real) virtues. The 
Prophet has said, Barani continues, “the origin spreads”, that is to 
say, good or bad origin has drawn (men) in the direction of good or 
bad stock (as/). If piety is observed in a base person or bazaar-loafer 
then one of the veins of his ancestors will have mingled (it will be 
found) with the veins of a person of good stock.» 

Barani, however, appears to be in a quandary about those who are 
appointed to the royal service, whatever their origin. Connection 
with the king through membership of his service is, he writes, 
superior to (bdldtar) the excellence of genuine integrity (asdlat), 
although it is only an attributional excellence (fazilat-i ‘arzi) instead 
of being one of the unconditioned excellences (fazd'il-i muflaq). Yet 
how can this “excellence” of relationship with the king really make 
the base and the rabble deserving of appointments and place in the 
royal service? Barani rather lamely concedes, in effect, that one 
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cannot legislate for exceptional circumstances, such as when the ma- 
jority of the royal appointees are of low origin. Great men have said 
that the possessor of excellence brings about the success (dawlat) of 
those in the grip of vice, that anyway it is necessary for kings to 
declare the respective ranks and grades of the “better classes” 
(khwas) of their kingdoms and that the chief point of this declaring 
(izhdr) is limited to matters of lineage (umdr-i nasbi). ‘God alone 
knows”. In my view, Barani is careful to leave it open for a man’s 
deeds to show how God has fashioned him, and not to suggest that a 
person’s social and occupational status in the eyes of his fellow men is 
an infallible indication of how he must and will behave. 

Just as a king must be careful to follow the divine wisdom of 
Creation in the exercise of the /ugf of royal favour, so too he must not 
defy the divine commands in the exercise of his gahr. Barani devotes 
much space to specifying how a king should punish. Briefly, he tells 
kings that they should tremble with fear lest, in the preservation of 
their worldly power for its own sake, they kill a Muslim for an offence 
not defined as capital under the shari‘a. First Barani states the 
offences for which the death penalty is imposed by the sharia and (in 
a classic statement in Indo-Muslim tradition of the ideal relationship 
of the Sultan to the sharia‘) informs kings that they may not increase 
or decrease the deterrent (ta‘zir), the defined (hadd) or the retaliatory 
(qisds) punishments prescribed in the shari‘a for the Muslim com- 
munity. Rulers are to assist duly-appointed officers and judges to 
enforce the sharia without fear or favour and not to exceed or 
trespass upon (tajawuz) the mandate of a clear tradition (riwdyat) that 
has come down from the ‘ulamd’. Then, conceding that no 
determining tradition has been found by the ‘ulamd’ of the four (sun- 
ni) schools of jurisprudence to govern the infliction of (capital) 
punishment in the interests of kingship and kingdoms, that there is 
nothing from Qur’an or hadith or from a determination of a mujtahid, 
and that the ‘ulama’ have considered the infliction of the death 
penalty for sedition and rebellion a matter for the king,>* Barani lays 
down that the truly religious Muslim king will only execute a Muslim 
for “political” offences in the last resort. It is the action of tyrants 
and pharaohs who have turned away from bandagi and claimed 
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khuda’i (lordship) to kill men to serve their own interests. The Muslim 
ruler who executes a “political” offender must fear God in his heart 
and not act merely in the interests of himself and of the perdurance of 
his kingdom. Regard for the mandates of the shari‘a of Muhammad 
and for the welfare of his people should be the king’s zahir and his 
bdjin2” A God-fearing ruler will also be careful not to enquire too 
closely into his subjects’ faults and to pardon them whenever he 
can.** Also, he should not inflict the deterrent punishments suitable 
for the common people and the base, upon his own helpers and 
companions, the noble and the free.” 

Barani, writing in the farstenspiegel tradition, offers advice about 
specific spheres of action for the ruler. Some of that advice, such as 
on the ruler’s proper use of his time, covers ground familiar to the 
student of the firstenspiegel literature. Here, only those prescriptions 
which have a direct relation to Barani’s treatment of the personality 
and reign of Muhammad Tughlug in the Ta’rikh-i Firtiz Shahi will be 
noted. 

Before acting on an idea or project (andisha), a ruler should take 
counsel with wise men and specifically with his wazir.” That his plans 
and actions may serve the true welfare of mankind, the ruler must 
have high resolve, be of a noble disposition (‘uluww-himmat wa 
buzurg-manish)," and also possess right intentions or resolves (‘azm-i 
durust). Such kings will be able to distinguish between resolves of 
(true) kings of Islam and those of tyrants who are not thinking of the 
good of religion and of their subjects, but of gratifying their own 
whims. Moreover, the king who has been endowed with, or has 
developed, right resolve will know that to desist from pursuing an un- 
successful plan, destructive of the kingdom and a cause of general 
hatred, is the very essence of reason and constancy in religion 
(dindari);® he will know that to persist in his original plan would be to 
turn the resolve of kings into that of tyrants. 

The ruler must be careful not to issue orders beyond the capacity 
of his subjects to obey, and to avoid making excessive demands. He 
should be conscious that in the wisdom of Creation man has been 
created weak, poor and needy and that desire for ease, comfort and 
convenience is innate in his moral nature (sabi‘at). Severe demands 
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and harsh measures lead to a loss of confidence in the king among his 
subjects, aversion (tanaffur) towards him in their hearts and eventual- 
ly to rebellion.“ In expatiating upon the vicissitudes (Additha) and the 
sicknesses (maraz) to which kingdoms may fall prey, Barani depicts 
how excessive punishment, excessive demands, royal parsimony, and 
niggardliness towards his servants and high (land) taxation may result 
in such hostility towards the ruler that he becomes hostile to his 
subjects. Out of this mutual aversion, sedition and rebellion are born. 
Subjects and ruler become locked into a vicious circle: knowing the 
realities of the akhidq, the mizdj and the tabi-at of their king, subjects 
will not trust him even should he turn aside from his previous course 
to conciliate them. They will attribute this apparent change in his 
temperament (mizdj) to deception. In these circumstances of 
unmitigated mutual aversion, Barani states that some kings have 
handed over power to sons or brothers and retired to a monk’s cell 
(sawma‘a), or have committed suicide, in order to avoid faction and 
strife.‘ 

In the ruler’s management of military affairs, Barani advises that 
the king should keep an army larger than is “‘adequate” (bishtar az 
kifayat); it should not be left without employment.“ If the king’s heart 
is free from care about the important affairs of his kingdom in 
general, and his personal domain (mamlakat-i khdss) is under full con- 
trol, and stability reigns, he should set on foot enterprises other than 
(worldly?) conquest (jahdngiri). He should undertake raids against the 
infidel (ghazw) and holy war.’ Barani in this passage seems to be 
distinguishing between jihdd against the infidel (resulting in their 
subjection to Muslims as is required by Islamic law), and forms of 
conquest (jahdngiri) which result in an increase in the administered 
area of a kingdom. Elsewhere in the Fatdwd-yi Jahdndari, when he is 
laying down the duty of the king to appoint barids or intelligencers, 
he states that a king unable to answer on the Day of Judgement for 
his subjects’ condition should have ruled only that size of kingdom in 
which it was feasible to obtain proper information about its 
inhabitants.* Again, the implication is that a ruler should not be 
concerned with his own vainglory but with the fulfilment of the divine 
purposes for man which embrace both din and dunyd. In the end it all 
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comes back to the king humbling himself in his heart before God and 
exercising his gahr and worldly majesty so that God will recognize his 
loyalty to the demand and call of bandagi.” 

Barani’s treatment of the reign of Muhammad Tughluq in the 
second recension of the Ta’rikh-i Firtiz Shahi * may be likened rather 
to a prism diffracting the rays of light from the Fatdwd-yi Jahandari 
into the component colours of its spectrum, than to a mirror 
reflecting those rays. There are some episodes treated in the Ta'rikh-i 
Firiiz Shahi, such as Muhammad Tughluq’s recognition of the puppet 
‘Abbasid caliph in Cairo, the account of which does not reflect a par- 
ticular theme in the Fatdwd-yi Jahdndari but which rather diffracts the 
general theme that sultans should ensure that their rule has a proper 
Islamic basis into such seemingly separate elements that rulers should 
be humble in their hearts, bestow largess upon the ‘‘right” people and 
communicate their excellences to their subjects. The polyhedral 
character of Barani’s treatment may confuse readers as to whether, 
in the last analysis, his view of the Sultan is damnatory: a comparison 
of the first and second recensions establishes that by the time the 
second was completed his view had certainly become so. 

Using a vocabulary and idiom almost identical to that of the 
Fatdwa-yi Jahdnddri, Barani, in the Ta’rikh-i Firtiz Shahi, depicts 
Muhammad Tughluq as possessing many of the proper charac- 
teristics of a true Islamic king. One of the wonders of Creation, 
Muhammad Tughluq possesses the opposing qualities of /ujf and 
qahr (kindness and severity).5' He has high resolve, and if Barani 
compares his high aspirations to those of the Pharaohs and Nimrods, 
rulers who think only of their own lordship and of making men 
submissive to themselves rather than to God, then he, Barani, cannot 
regard him as of their number.*? For Muhammad Tughluq always 
performs most assiduously the obligatory duties of Islam and has a 
firm hereditary Islamic conviction. (Here and there in the Fatawd-yi 
Jahandari*? Barani implies that hereditary belief in Islam has some 
special merit.) Muhammad Tughluq is generous to his chosen ser- 
vants and confidants, among whom indeed Barani is to be numbered. 
Moreover, the historian himself has heard the Sultan speak of 
the enervating and degrading character of the base and low born.** 
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But elsewhere in the Ta’rikh-i Firdz Shahi, Barani depicts the per- 
sonality and behaviour of Muhammad Tughluq as having several 
flaws. He patronized Muslim philosophers and practitioners of the 
rational (as contrasted with the traditional) sciences.*> He wished to 
exercise the kind of rule that the old Iranian kings had exercised, as 
indeed according to the Fatdwd-yi Jahdndari he should wish: but he 
went beyond proper bounds in wanting to issue the commandments 
of both prophethood and of rulership, in fact to join kingship to 
prophethood.* The principal defects in his conduct as a sultan were, 
in the order that Barani mentions them, two: first, his merciless 
killing of good, religious, Muslims, and second, his appointment of 
persons of bad stock (bad-as/).*’ He also did not consult his aides 
before undertaking projects. Moreover, he overestimated the 
capacity of his officers and subjects to respond to his plans (andisha) 
and once he had embarked on a course of action he refused to 
abandon it or to change course even though it was becoming evident 
to others that it was not going to succeed.* 

The manner in which Barani depicts the decline (marid) of the 
sultanate of Delhi in Muhammad Tughluq’s time is redolent of the 
relevant passages in the Fatdwd-yi Jahandari. Early success in ruling a 
most extensive empire led to renewed acts of authority which were 
outside custom (tahkimat-i mujaddad ghayr-qanin) and to commands 
which were almost beyond possibility (ahkdm-i mutasawwar bala- 
wuqu'‘i).® This in turn led to aversion (tanaffur) among officers and 
subjects and to a change in the temperament (mizdj) of the Sultan in 
the direction of instability (wa mizdj-i sultan az istiqgamat bi-gasht).© 
Thereafter began a cycle of excessive punishments, inquisition into 
subjects’ behaviour, sedition, rebellion, more punishment and more 
rebellion. Muhammad Tughlug is finally depicted as refusing (in an 
answer to Barani in person) to follow the example of kings in history 
who, faced with incurable diseases of the kingdom, have retired and 
handed over power to their wazirs and other officers. Barani reports 
him as saying that he has grown vexed (dzdrda) with his subjects and 
they with him; his only medicine for rebels and the disaffected is to 
administer more [capital] punishment.’ It would appear that, 
endowed as he was with opposing qualities, the Sultan yet did not 
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know how to employ them; either he exercised his /ugf on the un- 
worthy or his gahr on the worthy; his perceptions were clouded and 
he did not know how to pursue that middle course which good 
Muslim rulers are recommended to follow, whenever possible, in the 
Fatdawa-yi Jahandari. 

In his A History of Muslim Historiography, Professor Rosenthal 
writes: “History [he means historical writing by Muslims] was not 
used as a means for the propagation of ideas, or, more exactly, 
historians as a rule did not consciously intend, in writing their works, 
to reinterpret historical data so as to conform to the ideas they might 
have wished to propagate”. Though, Rosenthal writes, historians 
made use of historical judgements “which obviously were the result 
of political bias”, they did not deliberately and with intent colour 
history. “Such an intention [and in a footnote Rosenthal states that 
“intention” is the crux of his argument] would have been absolutely 
contrary to their concept of history, which was transmitted facts. 
These facts could be true or false, but authors did not consider 
themselves justified to change the details of, or to reinterpret, a 
transmitted factual report”.® I would like to examine this judgement 
in the light of the two versions of the events of Muhammad Tughluq’s 
reign which Barani gives in the two different recensions of the 
Ta'rikh-i Firtiz Shahi now available to us. 

The two versions of the Ta'rikh-i Firtiz Shahi are clearly the work of 
the same mind. There is the same depiction of the reign as beginning 
in peace and order and ending in endemic rebellion. There is the 
same description of Muhammad Tughlugq as a man with endowments 
above the ordinary and as a ruler favouring the rational and 
philosophical sciences over reported and recorded tradition. There 
are the similar allegations (couched in slightly different language) 
that the Sultan wished to make current the commandments both of 
prophethood and of sultanate; the first version writes of him wishing 
to exercise the khilafat of both prophethood and sultanate, the 
second of wishing to join prophethood and kingship.“ Both versions 
agree that the mizdj or temperament of the Sultan suffered a change 
under the pressure of events and that he began to deal out excessive 
punishments. 
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But the second recension is palpably didactic in a manner that the 
first is not. In the second, Barani clearly states, after giving a 
character sketch of Muhammad Tughlug, that although he has set 
down all his governmental measures (masdlih-i jahandari) and the 
most important of his sovereign enterprises, he has not set down in 
order full details (“the first and the last”) of every occurrence, 
disturbance or untoward event because only the knowledgeable will 
acquire from reading such detail what is meant by way of warning 
and observation for them to acquire. Next, in this second recension, 
Barani provides an epitome of Muhammad Tughluq’s behaviour — 
how, made over-confident by early success, he begins to introduce, 
without proper consultation, further measures of control (tahkimdt-i 
mujaddad) not in accordance with administrative custom (ghayr 
qanin). These unrealistic measures proved impossible for both offi- 
cials and subjects at large to obey and they became disaffected; con- 
sequently the Sultan’s temperament changed, he began to inflict 
excessive punishment, leading to open rebellion and to the killing of 
true Muslims. It is then that Barani lists the increase in the revenue 
demand in the Do-ab area, the creation of a second capital at 
Deogir/Daulatabad, the introduction of copper coinage, the 
proposed conquest of Khurasan, and the military expedition to 
Qarachil, as thoughts or cogitations (andisha [conceptions?]) of the 
Sultan which led to the ruin of the kingdom. 

Now, this explanation is not to be found in the first version of the 
Ta'rikh-i Firdz Shahi. Barani does not openly proclaim his intention 
to be selective nor does he epitomize the structure of events as he 
sees it. Moreover, what he lists as andisha, or the Sultan’s conceptions 
or projects in the second version, are referred to as fatrat, weaknesses 
or troubles, in the first.’ It would seem that the change of word tends 
to impute a greater degree of personal responsibility for events to the 
Sultan himself, especially as, in the second version, Barani states that 
some of these andisha were conceived without proper consultation. 
Further, the creation of a second capital at Daulatabad, listed in the 
second version as a cause of trouble, is not so listed in the first. 

Perhaps the most striking elements of conscious intent to ensure 
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that the right lessons are learnt from the history of Muhammad 
Tughluq’s reign, are first, Barani’s declamations against the Sultan’s 
appointments to office of persons whom Barani considers of bad 
stock, and second, his face-to-face exposition to the Sultan of the 
permissible limits of capital punishment according to Islamic law. 
Now, in both versions, one of the Sultan's appointees, ‘Aziz Kham- 
mar, is described as bad-as/* (bad stock), so Barani’s belief in the 
importance of a good lineage does not represent a new and late 
development in his outlook on history. But his declamations on the 
subject, and a list of appointees of bad stock, found in the second 
version, are absent in the first. Also absent from the first version are 
the accounts of Barani’s conversations with Muhammad Tughluq 
about the permissible limits of punishment and Barani’s passionate 
lament® that he did not speak out against the Sultan's excesses 
against Muslims while he was still alive. 

It would seem then that Barani does use the writing of history as a 
means for the propagation of ideas, a more conscious means in the 
second version of the Ta'rikh-i Firtiz Shahi, a less conscious means in 
the first. The first part of Professor Rosenthal’s generalization quoted 
above does not then embrace Barani’s principal historical work in its 
final form. But does Barani, in the light of a comparison of the two 
versions of the Ta'rikh-i Firtiz Shahi now available, “consciously in- 
tend....to re-interpret historical data so as to conform to the ideas 
[he] might have wished to propagate”, that is, “to change the details 
of, or to reinterpret, a transmitted factual report’? I would like to test 
the second part of Professor Rosenthal’s generalization against the 
somewhat different accounts to be found in the two recensions of a 
rebellion by one ‘Ayn al-Mulk Multani and his brothers, holders of 
the igfd‘s or administrative assignments of Awadh and Zafarabad to 
the east of Delhi. 

In the first recension, the account” opens with ‘Ayn al-Mulk and 
his brothers being depicted as loyal and successful officers. It was 
reported to the Sultan that many inhabitants of Delhi had, on 
account of scarcity, gone to Awadh and Zafarabad, attached 
themselves to ‘Ayn al-Mulk and been assigned villages. Barani then 
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says that the Sultan wished to dismiss ‘Ayn al-Mulk and his brothers 
from Awadh and Zafarabad and to give ‘Ayn al-Mulk the wazdrat at 
Daulatabad. Barani says that he himself had heard the Sultan say that 
as ‘Ayn al-Mulk had produced so much revenue from Zafarabad and 
Awadh he would like to see how much treasure he would send from 
Deogir which was a hundred Awadhs and Zafarabads. ‘Ayn al-Mulk 
heard reports of their dismissal, then reports of the people of Delhi 
joining them had reached the ears of the Sultan. ‘Ayn al-Mulk and his 
brothers thought that the Deogir appointment was by way of a 
deliberate design (ta‘ammud) for, they said to each other, how 
otherwise would the Sultan take away the Deogir appointment from 
Qutlugh Khan who had held it for years and give it to them? With 
these inexperienced (khdm) and perverse (fasid) ideas, according to 
Barani, they feared the Sultan and rebelled. 

In the second recension,” ‘Ayn al-Mulk and his brothers are again 
first presented as loyal and efficient officers. The Sultan was receiving 
reports from Deogir that the revenue officers of Qutlugh Khan were 
engaged in feathering their own nest and that revenue yields were 
decreasing. Muhammad Tughluq wished to send ‘Ayn al-Mulk and 
his brothers to Deogir, the former as wazir, and to summon Qutlugh 
Khan to Delhi. When ‘Ayn al-Mulk and his brothers heard this, they 
were greatly afraid and attributed the Sultan’s intention to malice and 
duplicity (makr). They had been in charge of their territories for a 
number of years and some of the notables of Delhi, especially office 
penmen, had moved to Awadh and Zafarabad on the pretext (bahdna) 
of the high price of corn in Delhi, but actually to avoid punishment 
by the Sultan. Some had attached themselves to ‘Ayn al-Mulk and his 
brothers, others had been granted villages and thrown themselves on 
the protection of the brothers in fear of the Sultan’s punishment. 
Willy-nilly, news of all this had come to the ears of the Sultan, who 
took it ill, but kept it to himself until a certain day, when a number of 
those against whom an order for punishment had been issued fled 
from Delhi to Awadh and Zafarabad. Muhammad Tughlugq sent a 
message to ‘Ayn al-Mulk to seize these people and return them under 
arrest to Delhi. As a result of this message and of this display of the 
Sultan’s antipathy towards him, ‘Ayn al-Mulk feared that he and his 
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brothers were being sent to Deogir deceitfully and that there they 
would be killed. They therefore rebelled. 

The second recension, then, gives more of the events leading to the 
rebellion and makes a positive assertion of Muhammad Tughluq’s an- 
tipathy towards ‘Ayn al-Mulk, despite Barani’s statement in the first 
recension that the Sultan “thas been very indulgent (shafaqat-i bisyar 
bida ast) towards ‘Ayn al-Mulk and looked upon him with favour.” 
(The two statements are not mutually contradictory as they could 
refer to different times.) But the elements in (and the nuances of) the 
account appear to inhabit the same plane of historical interpretation 
— the seeing of importance in the movement of potentially 
disaffected persons from Delhi to Awadh and their attachment to 
‘Ayn al-Mulk and his brothers, in the knowledge of the Sultan's 
propensity to punish and in mutual suspicion and distrust in what is 
conceived as essentially a diagram of personal relationships. The 
differences in the two accounts are differences of omission and 
commission. Barani does not transmute his data but arranges and 
rearranges them. We may, therefore, accept the validity of the 
second half of Professor Rosenthal’s generalization in the precise 
form in which it is stated. 

But it may be plausibly argued (and I do so argue) that although 
Barani may not colour events through re-interpretation of their 
significance or by placing them in a different context — he sees 
history as a sequence of events testified to by himself or by others — 
he does influence the effect that the reading of history may have upon 
readers, by extraneous commentary or moralizing and by the 
insertion or the omission of data. The point of his moralizing did shift 
at times as between the first and second versions of the Ta’rikh-i Firiiz 
Shahi. In the first version Barani states” that he has written of the 
causes of Muhammad Tughluq’s excessive punishments and of the 
emptiness of the treasury so that men may know that worldly glory is 
impermanent and that only God abides. In the second version, the 
moral of the troubles of the Delhi Sultanate is more specifically that 
punishment of Muslims and the promotion of unworthy persons leads 
to disaster. The form of the account of Muhammad Tughluq’s reign is 
more that of a moral melodrama in the second than in the first 
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version. For example, when in the first version the rebellion of Hasan 
Gangu (later the first Bahmani sultan) is reported, there is no 
comment.” 

This positive effort to endow historical events with significance for 
readers, when it is seen against the background of the integral 
relationship between the Ta'rikh-i Firdiz Shahi and the Fatdwd-yi 
Jahandari — an integral relationship between a work of ta'rikh and a 
work of royal akhidq that may well be unique — suggests that Barani 
may have made a contribution to the didactic tradition in Islamic 
history of more than regional interest. 

There are a number of speculations about possible explanations of 
the lively and forceful quality of Barani’s work as a historian, which 
the author would like to offer for comment. Were the stimuli for 
Barani’s expressions of concern general to persons of his time in his 
circle, or were they specific to himself and to his personal 
predicament? (Probably, it will be said, the question should not have 
been put in this “either-or” fashion.) Should the Ta'rikh-i Firuz Shahi 
as a whole (and not just its treatment of the reign of Muhammad 
Tughluq) be seen as an expression of concern “in Delhi ruling 
circles” about the loss of Delhi’s authority in the Deccan and 
elsewhere? Was it a commentary on (to use a modern “western” 
idiom) the strains and stresses that affected the relationships within a 
heterogeneous ruling elite in a situation where, through the great 
geographical extension of the power of the Delhi Sultanate in the first 
third of the fourteenth century, the temptations and opportunities for 
the Sultan’s “‘clients”, his officers, to feather their own nests were 
very great? Is Barani in effect seeking a principle of cohesion and 
loyalty for a heterogeneous ruling elite in a policy of ‘militant 
Islamism“ in a largely Hindu subcontinent to be carried through by 
persons of the requisite degree of religious purity, integrity and 
devotion? Or are the Ta'rikh-i Firtiz Shahi and the Fatdwd-yi Jahandari 
sounding boards for some continuing controversy among the 
religious classes over the place of the rational and the traditional 
sciences in Islam and over the relationship between the concept of 
nubuwwat and wildyat?"> Or are we to seek the explanation of the 
content and the timing of Barani’s historical writing in some 
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continuing personal crisis which grew more intense after the 
completion of the first recension of the Ta’rikh-i Firdz Shahi so that 
he was impelled to write in that period of his life not only a second 
and more pointed recension of that work but also perhaps the 
Fatawa-yi Jahandari?”* 
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Qalandars and Related Groups 


Elements of Social Deviance in the 
Religious Life of the Dehli Sultanate of 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 


Simon Digby 


This paper attempts to survey the activities of Qalandars and other 
related groups of Muslim religious mendicants as depicted in the 
Persian literature of the Dehli Sultanate. The hagiographical 
literature of the Sultanate, with its strong tradition of malfuzdt, the 
recorded conversations of Sufi Shaykhs, is rich in anecdotal 
narratives of actual behaviour in comparison with that produced in 
Iran or elsewhere in the Islamic world at this time. Even a reading of 
Yazicr’s article ‘“‘Kalandar’”’ in the Encyclopedia of Islam or his edition 
of the verse Mandgqib of Jamal al-Din of Sava' will show many paral- 
lels to the material here presented, but regrettably I am unable to 
extend the survey to the activities of the Qalandars and related 
groups who spread through the Arab Middle East at the same time as 
they made their appearance in South Asia. We are not here 
concerned with the validity of the religious experience of the Qalan- 
dars, nor with any moral assessment of the utility of their behaviour 
in promoting the general welfare of society. We avoid any attempt, 
like that of the late Professor R.C. Zaehner, to judge the validity of 
early Safi mystical experience from a moral or ethical criterion which 
could not be other than highly personal. We must accept that the 
Qalandars, like other more orthodox or reputable Sifis, enjoyed 
moods of exaltation, in their particular case sometimes aided by 
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drugs as well as induced by meditative or auto-hypnotic techniques of 
ecstasy. Our concern is with the relations between the Qalandars and 
those in our sources who describe them, and with the social causes, 
transactions and interactions, and consequences of a particular 
tradition of religious behaviour. Later in the study we shall attempt a 
typology of the anecdotes regarding Qalandars in our Sifi sources, 
not so much out of a concern for their truthfulness or historicity, but 
rather to determine what were the lessons which their narrators 
intended to transmit. A number of terms are in use in the literature of 
the Dehli Sultanate applied to groups of Darwishes of the variety 
known in modern times as bé-shar‘,? though this is not a wholly 
satisfactory term. Such Darwishes could be distinguished from more 
orthodox or reputable Sifis by peculiarities of appearance, costume 
and insignia; by their frequent failure to perform in public the 
prescribed Muslim religious duties (fard’id) or supererogatory pious 
acts (tardwih, nawdfil); and sometimes by violent, scandalous or im- 
moral conduct. The groups mentioned in the sources of the Dehli 
Sultanate are denominated Qalandars, Haydaris, Juwaliqs and 
Muwallihs. We are less well informed about the Muwallihs. Modern 
writers on the religious life of the Dehli Sultanate have generally 
failed to identify them, although they provided a figure of importance 
in its political life. 

The term Qalandar may be taken as older than the institution- 
alization of a Qalandar fariga. If one can accept the authenticity of 
any of the dialectal du-bayti verses of Baba Tahir ‘“*Uryan”, that in 
which he describes himself as a Qalandar has strong claims: 


Mu dn rindum ki ndmum be qalandar 

Na khiin dérum na min dérum na langar 

Chu riiz dya bagardum gard-i giti 

Chu shav garda ba-khishti wa nihum sar° 

I am that wanderer whose name is Qalandar; 
I have neither home nor goods nor kitchen. 
When day comes I wander round the world; 
When night falls I lay my head on a brick. 


It would appear that in eleventh-century Khurasan the term Qalan- 
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dar was used for a very poor, ill-clad, wandering religious mendicant, 
probably weak in learning and the performance of prescribed Muslim 
religious observances, but with a popular appeal and charisma 
deriving from the intensity of his poverty, which was often closer to 
the ideal of fagr than the actual behaviour of settled Safi Shaykhs 
established in hospices. 

The growth and diffusion of groups of wandering Qalandars is 
attested by an anecdote in ‘Aftar’s celebrated poem, the Manjiq al- 
tayr, which was composed not later than 573/1177. An Arab, coming 
to ‘Ajam (Iran and adjacent Persian-speaking areas), was amazed by 
the unfamiliar customs of the land. On his road he fell in with a band 
of shaven Qalandars, a people he had never seen before. He joined 
them, shaved his hair, and participated in various obscurely 
described but probably orgiastic experiences with them; but was 
maltreated, assaulted and robbed by them before he returned to his 
own land.* The anecdote appears to indicate that groups of 
wandering Qalandars were a spectacle in Khurasan in the third 
quarter of the twelfth century; but had not then reached the Arab 
Middle East. They were also by that time characterized by wild and 
antinomian behaviour similar to that found in the thirteenth-century 
anecdotes discussed in this paper, and had adopted the practice of 
shaving their eyebrows and all facial hair. 

References to Qalandars, Haydaris and Juwaliqs made by the 
writers of the Dehli Sultanate, as well as what we know about their 
activities outside India during the thirteenth century, make it clear 
that all these groups (denominated indifferently fd’ifa, tariqa, silsila or 
mashrab) were closely related and with a recently developed lineage. 
Their institutionalization evidently took place not long after that of 
the more regular farigas or silsilas, in Khurasan at the close of the 
twelfth century. Early in the following century the groups appear to 
have been led by two notable Shaykhs, Muhammad ibn Yinus Jamal 
al-Din of Sava and his disciple Qutb al-Din Haydar. The former is 
considered to be the great Shaykh of the Qalandars, while the latter is 
the eponymous founder of the Haydaris. Though the presence of 
Qalandars in Syria is attested during the previous decade,’ a great 
impetus was given to the diffusion of Qalandars and Haydaris 
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throughout the Islamic world by the Mongol conquest and 
devastation of Khurasan in 1220-1221. Jamal al-Din of Sava fled and 
settled in Damascus, where he died in 1232. Haydar advised his 
disciples to flee before the Mongols and was himself never seen 
again.* In India a Qalandar of note, Shah Khizr Rumi, was resident in 
Dehli for a while before 1235,’ while according to the historian 
Barani a Qalandar enjoyed the especial esteem of the rebel governor 
of Bengal, Tughril, before 1279.* In the reign of Balban (664-686 
A.H.) the Darwish Sidi Muwallih came to Dehli and founded a Khan- 
qah outside one of the city gates, which had become a considerable 
establishment before his death in the reign of Jalal al-Din Fér6éz 
Khalji (689-695 A.H.).° At the same time a Haydari Khangah had 
been established at Dehli by Shaykh Aba Bakr Tiasi.’ In the 
following reign, of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji (695-715 A.H.), one of the 
notable /angars (free kitchens) of the capital was run by a certain 
Ramazan Qalandar." 

In the references found in the literature of the Dehli Sultanate, the 
terms Qalandar, Haydari and Juwaliq are not quite interchangeable. 
One may express the relationship by saying that all Haydaris and all 
Juwaligs could be called Qalandars, but not every Qalandar could be 
called a Haydari, i.e., a follower of Qutb al-Din Haydar, or a Juwaliq 
(i.e., a wearer of a duwal, juwal, juwaliq, jaulakh or dilaq)."* However, 
when we find such collocations as galandaradn u haydariyan, or 
qalandardn u juwdligan, the two nouns are often being used as syn- 
onyms. Other near-synonyms for the groups are dhan-pdshan and 
chiram-poshan, “wearers of iron” and “wearers of leather”. 

The basic distinction of the appearance of the Qalandar lay in the 
shaving of all facial and bodily hair, including the scalp and 
eyebrows, following the practice of Shaykh Jamal al-Din. One may 
speculate whether there was not a sound medical reason for the 
adoption of this practice as well as scarification of the body; these 
must have contributed to the elimination of bodily parasites among 
groups of men who were ill-clad, travelling in conditions of hardship 
and dependent upon charity. The Khayr al-majalis describes a group 
of Qalandars as wearing neither clothes nor khirga (Safi cloak), in 
fact nothing but their irons, fragments of blanket and loin-cloths.? 
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Barani refers on several occasions to the palds, a coarse garment, 
worn by Qalandars, apparently the reddish-ochre-hued garments 
(gerwa bhes) characteristic of Indian ascetic orders.‘ The wearing of 
leather and iron appears to have been optional. Possibly the garment 
which gave the Juwaligs their name may have been of leather and, as 
we have noted above, chiram-pésh, ‘‘a wearer of leather’, denotes a 
Qalandar. Among the possessions of a Qalandar might be ustara, a 
razor, and juwdl-déz, a large needle for sewing the juwdl. Both of 
these could be used as weapons, as in the case of the assault of a 
Haydari on Sidi Muwallih, discussed below;'' and so could the Qalan- 
dar’s kachkil, begging-bowl, as in the anecdote of a Qalandar raising 
his kachkal to strike Shaykh Badr al-Din Ishaq.'* In India by the late 
fourteenth century, if not earlier, groups of Qalandars travelled with 
the insignia of a banner and drum and they had developed a special 
vocabulary or patois of their own.” 

Some lines of division between the groups are referred to by 
Hamid Qalandar, in the description of the classes within the estate of 
his pir (dawlat-i pir-i man), the great Chishti Shaykh Nizam al-Din of 
Dehli. For personal reasons, discussed elsewhere, he places Qalan- 
dars above Sifi, and he does not mention Haydaris as a separate 
group. He refers to shaving of facial hair of the Qalandars and the 
scarification of their bodies; the “correct” turban, short garments 
and ceremonial cleanliness of the $ifi; the lamentations of the 
Muwallihs; and the rings worn through the ears by the Juwaliqs."* 

Of the related groups it would appear that the Haydaris were the 
most strongly associated with the wearing of iron. An anecdote by 
Shaykh Nizam al-Din to the effect that Qutb al-Din Haydar in former 
times took up red-hot iron bars with his bare hands and bent them 
into rings, suggests that they practised the actual working of iron as 
smiths.!? They could, therefore, have had an alternative source of 
livelihood to charity as itinerant smiths, but this is a point on which 
the hagiographical literature is unlikely to give any clue. We may 
draw a parallel with the metalworking of Romanys or Gipsies, whose 
wanderings extended over an even wider area to medieval Europe, 
though the groups were organized on a different social and religious 
basis. The Romanys were a Hinduized low-caste north-Indian 
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people, closely connected with the Doms from whom their name 
derives, with elements of Saivite rituals and beliefs, and organized on 
a basis of travelling households. The Haydaris professed Islam, and 
were at any rate predominantly celibate groups perpetuated by 
recruitment. 

If the conjecture that the Haydaris had a subsidiary source of 
livelihood in metalworking is correct, a parallel may be drawn with 
what we know has happened in more modern times as to the manner 
in which other fringe-groups of religious vagrants have been 
accommodated or encapsulated in South Asian society. Bands of 
Rifa‘i Darwishes in the Deccan, apart from offerings made on 
account of their self-flagellation and “displays” (mazdhir), sell whips 
and potions made from reptiles.” By the early twentieth century, the 
Qalandar in northern India was either a very poor religious 
mendicant or an entertainer with a performing bear or monkey.”! 

Two other practices recorded by the fourteenth century Arab 
traveller Ibn Battita, among a group of Haydaris whom he met at 
Amroha in northern India, require comment.” In the first place he 
describes the Haydaris as walking upon red-hot coals. Fire-walking is 
a form of religious display which occurs sporadically and apparently 
spontaneously in widely different societies.” In the case of the 
Haydaris, it could easily have developed from their skill in the 
handling of red-hot metal. The practice links the Haydaris with the 
rival group of the Muwallihs, regarding whom this practice is also 
tecorded.* 

Ibn Battita also observed a Haydari Faqir, who, apart from the 
irons which adorned other parts of his person, displayed an iron ring 
passed through his penis; the occasional currency of this practice 
among the Haydaris is confirmed in a passage of some obscurity by 
the sixteenth century tadhkira-writer Jamali.** The social function of 
such an act and display is obvious; the visual evidence of the 
abandonment of the means to gratify male sexual lust presents a 
claim to sanctity and support by offerings. One may compare the ac- 
tual evidence of emasculation sometimes demanded from Hijras, 
apart from their donning of women’s clothes, before they can receive 
alms or dance at wedding or childbirth ceremonies.” 
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The passing of an iron ring through the penis has also been 
recorded among non-Muslim Indian ascetics by the tenth century 
Arab merchant Sulayman and by European seventeenth century 
travellers.” We should consider this as possible evidence of “In- 
dianization”. The Haydaris had been in India for a century when Ibn 
Battata observed them there, and much of the recruitment must have 
been from low strata of the local population. On the other hand, 
there is the possibility of a residual influence of varieties of Indian 
asceticism in the formation of the behaviour of Darwish groups in 
Central Asia at an earlier period. Elwell-Sutton, in his survey of the 
role of the Darwish in Persian folklore, notes the Darwish’s generally 
frightening and amoral character and suggests that it derives from 
the behaviour of Saivite Yogins present in Khurasan before Islam- 
ization.* There are further parallels with the practice of Indian 
ascetic orders in the shaving and depilation of the Qalandars and 
related groups and celibacy or the rejection of the life of a 
householder, but our evidence suggests that if there was any 
influence of Indian ascetic traditions, it took place in Central Asia or 
Khurasan before the arrival of these groups in India itself.” 

Regarding the Muwallihs (MWLLHAN) in the Dehli Sultanate, 
less is known than is the case with other bé-shar‘ groups. One 
Darwish, Sidi Muwallih (SYDY MWLH), played an important role in 
the political life of the city of Dehli in the late thirteenth century.” 
The order was evidently known in the Middle East since the Nafahat 
al-uns has a brief reference to Sulayman Turkman Muwallih, who 
died in Damascus in 714 A.H.*! In Dehli in the late fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Suhrawardi Shaykh Jalal al-Din ““Makhdim-i Jahaniyan” 
explained that their name referred to their practice of lamentation 
(walwalah). This seems to be confirmed by Hamid Qalandar’s 
remark in his exordium of Shaykh Nizam al-Din that “the hair of the 
Muwallihs has stood on end from his lamentation”. 

A reference to the Muwallihs walking upon fire occurs in the 
conversations of Sayyid Muhammad Gésidaraz. In the time of his 
father (Sayyid Raji Qattal) there was one day in Dehli a samd‘ 
(listening to music), at which Muwallih Faqirs were present. They 
tubbed preparations on the soles of their feet and danced upon fire.** 
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This aids the interpretation of an incident in the story of the downfall 
and death of Sidi Muwallih given by the historian Barani. These 
references imply that the Muwallihs were not common in India in the 
later fourteenth century, and there is no reference to their presence 
in India before the reign of Sultan Balban (664-686 A.H.). 

The story of Sidi Muwallih at Dehli, based on two fourteenth- 
century sources,** is to be found in modern historical works.** It may 
be given only in summary outline here. 

Sidi Muwallih was a Darwish who, according to Barani, came from 
upper Asia (mulk-i bald)’ in the reign of Balban. Though he observed 
the rules of prayer, he did not do so in congregation, nor visit the 
mosque on Fridays. He was known for his austerities, his simple 
clothing and food, celibacy and abstention from material lusts; but 
what most gained him his reputation was an apparently miraculous 
ability to produce large sums of gold or silver money for expenditure 
on lavish feasts or to give away to supplicants, without on his own 
part accepting either offerings or permanent grants of endowment. 
This ability frequently took the form of directing supplicants to find 
treasure concealed beneath a brick or stone or in a niche. 

According to an informant of Barani, he had been warned by the 
Chishti Shaykh Farid al-Din of Ajodhan to avoid associating with 
Maliks, Amirs and high officers of government when he set up in 
Dehli; but from the days of Balban’s successor Mu‘izz al-Din 
Kayqubad, and even more under the new dynasty of Jalal al-Din 
Fér6z Khalji, he ignored this advice, and established close relations 
not only with the eldest son of the Sultan, but also with other 
politically influential figures, including mawldzddas, descendants of 
the royal Turkish slaves of the previous dynasty. He was accused of 
being party to a plot by which the Sultan was to be assassinated, the 
Muwallih himself to be proclaimed Caliph and married to a daughter 
of the ancient Sultan Nasir al-Din, and the offices of state distributed 
among those dispossessed by the new Khalji dynasty. 

On information being laid, initial proceedings against this plot were 
taken by the Sultan’s son, Arkali Khan, while the Sultan was away 
from Dehli on a military campaign. After the Sultan’s return he 
decided to make a public spectacle of the plotters and ordered a 
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great fire to be lit in an open space outside the city, with a royal 
pavilion set up in front of it and a great crowd of spectators from the 
city. He, in fact, intended an ordeal of the conspirators by fire, but 
when he sought the approval of the ‘u/amd’ in a fatwa, it was refused. 
The reference to the fire walking activities of the Muwallihs by 
Sayyid Muhammad Gésidaraz, cited above, suggests that the ordeal 
was intended as a blow to the reputation of Sidi Muwallih. In the 
event, Sidi Muwallih was brought bound before the pavilion of the 
Sultan, who incited groups of Darwishes present to revenge the 
wrong done to him. The attack upon Sidi Muwallih by a Haydari 
Darwish then took place. Then Arkali Khan, the son of the Sultan, 
gave a sign to an elephant driver to trample Sidi Muwallih to death. 

A black wind arose on the day of the death of Sidi Muwallih and 
both Barani and ‘Isami attribute the subsequent drought and famine 
of Dehli and neighbouring areas to his death; Barani also ascribes the 
subsequent troubles of the realm of the Khalji dynasty to the 
misfortune of his death.* 


Recruitment to the Qalandars and Other Bé-shar* Orders 


Not unlike some of the Hindu devotional and ascetic orders, the 
Qalandars were maintained in their wandering and antinomian 
existence by a combination of attitudes shown in society towards 
them: superstitious awe, tolerance and a willingness to send trouble- 
makers onwards to a further destination. Recruitment to the Qalan- 
dar bands was from those who found their life-style more attractive 
than what society had currently to offer them and from those who 
merely sought escape from punishment or oppression. Many recruits 
were evidently runaway children or adolescents, but older men might 
also abandon their professions and join the Qalandars. Thus, a 
falconer, who had flown a hawk against the express prohibition of his 
employer, the military governor of Ajodhan, and had lost it, said to 
himself, “There is no alternative but to sell my horse and become a 
Qalandar”’.” The appearance of the Qalandars may also have served 
as an effective disguise for a wanted man. 

A Qalandar, asked by Gésiidaraz why he joined the order, replied 
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that as a boy he was angry with his parents and ran away from home. 
A group of older Qalandars encouraged him to join them and he went 
off with them. Gésiidaraz accused the Qalandars of enticing boys to 
join them and he forbade his grandchildren and other young 
members of his family to have any contact with them, including 
listening to their conversation.” 

The thirteenth century poet Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi, if one may trust 
the rather fanciful biography which prefaces his Diwdn, grew up in 
Hamadan in south-west Persia, a model of adolescent piety, industry 
and learning. At the age of 17, when a group of Qalandars passed 
through Hamadan, his eye fell upon a beautiful boy among them. 
After they had set out again from Hamadan, he threw away all his 
books on the Islamic sciences and religious disciplines and caught up 
with the Qalandars. He, later accompanied them when they decided 
to go to India. They went to Multan and on to Dehli and they are 
then said to have decided to go to Somnath, which would at this 
period have been under Hindu rule. ‘Iraqi was separated from the 
band by a storm in the Rajasthan desert, returned to Dehli and after 
parting from his friend, decided to return to Multan to settle in the 
Khanqah of Baha’ al-Din Zakariya’.“’ 

Both those who entered a more orthodox Sifi sariga as a whole- 
time way of life and those who joined the Qalandars and related 
groups were to varying degrees “opting out” from the demands made 
on them by high medieval Muslim society and their choice probably 
reflects the social, economic and psychological circumstances of the 
individual. Many, perhaps most, of the great Safi Shaykhs were born 
into the Islamic religious classes or received instruction from them as 
children of a locally established Muslim nobility. With their lineage 
and education they could have obtained employment under a Muslim 
ruler as ‘ulamd’ and faqihs serving the state in the maintenance of 
social order and the attempt to establish an ideal Muslim society as 
mapped out by al-Mawardi and other jurists. A similar process of 
social selection may be observed in recruitment of the full-time or 
long-term inmates of a large Sifi Khanqah. Leadership among the 
mujawirin tends to be vested in members of ashrdf lineages, like the 
Kirmani Sayyids at the Khanqaéh of Nizam al-Din in the later 
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fourteenth century. On the other hand, in the selection of Khalifas by 
the great Shaykhs an attempt to satisfy the spiritual needs and 
preferences of the different social classes of their adherents may be 
discerned; placed right at the end of the lists there will often be one 
or two Darwishes of more dubious orthodoxy or social standing. 

These will often be Qalandars. They are the origin of the later 
affiliation of the Qalandars to the four great high Safi orders found in 
the Indian subcontinent, for instance, the Chistiyya Qalandariyya, 
whom the writers of tadhkiras of the Mughal period trace back 
through Shaykh Najm al-Din and Shah Khizr Rimi to Qutb al-Din 
Bakhtyar Kaki. Similarly, although we lack early Suhrawardi sources, 
and notwithstanding the disapproval which Shaykh Baha’ al-Din 
Zakariya’ of Multan displayed towards Qalandars, we may accept as 
not improbable his bestowal of khilafat on Shaykh ‘Uthman Marandi, 
the “Shahbaz Qalandar” of Sehvan. This suggests that the division 
between the Qalandars and related groups, on the one hand, and 
more orthodox Sifi on the other, was social and psychological. In 
modern times the two groups have been called bd-shar‘ and bé-shar’, 
reflecting their observance or non-observance of the shari‘at, though 
these are not entirely satisfactory terms. Yet we may distinguish as 
“orthodox” the major Shaykhs of the established orders, who sought 
to minimize their divergences from Islamic law as expounded by the 
‘ulama’ and often demonstrably sprang from the same social class as 
the ‘ulamda’. The social division is not complete. The Qalandars were 
given effective organization as a recognizable order by Shaykh Jamal 
al-Din of Sava, a mufti described by one of our sources as “‘a walking 
library”? A youth or man of respectable antecedents might for per- 
sonal and psychological reasons decide to join the Qalandars, as we 
have seen in our evidence upon recruitment to the groups. The 
reputation of the charisma of a particular Qalandar might ensure 
offerings which would enable them to establish a hospice. As noted 
earlier, in the capital city of Dehli we have mention of that of Shaykh 
Abi Bakr Tisi Haydari at the end of the thirteenth century,” and of 
one of the major /angars (free kitchens) of_the city in the early 
fourteenth century run by one Ramazan Qalandar.“ 

Sufi allegiance and an interest, however superficial, in mystical 
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doctrine was widely prevalent among the literate classes of Dehli and 
among the courtiers of the Sultans. Similarly the garb and personal 
appearance of a Qalandar might be adopted by an educated man as a 
matter of choice, one might almost say affectation. Of those who 
are said to have led astray Sultan Muhammad Tughluq in his dis- 
astrous preference for philosophic rationalism (ma‘quldt) against 
received truth (manqildt) one was Malik Sad al-Din Mantiqi — “the 
logician”. Barani records that Jalal al-Din Fér6z Khalji raised him 
“from the palds garments of a Qalandar” to the offices of nd’ib and 
gard beg with a retinue, ceremonial honours and a land-assignment 
(igta’).* A solitary Qalandar who arrived at the Khangah of Shaykh 
Nasir al-Din Mahmid in Dehli is described as a learned traveller and 
was treated to courteous discourse by the Shaykh. In the almost 
contemporary testimony of Barani, the founder of the Qalandar 
shrine at Sehvan, Shaykh ‘Uthman Marandi, known as La‘! Shahbaz 
(“the Red Hawk”), appears as a great Shaykh whose presence at 
Multan and attendance at samd‘ was courted by Sultan Balban’s son, 
the “martyred prince” Muhammad Khan, together with the son of 
the great Suhrawardi Shaykh, Baha’ al-Din Zakariya’.“” Another 
anecdote of this historian regarding princely patronage of a Qalandar 
furnishes less evidence of his reputability in a “high” Sufi tradition. 
On the suppression of the revolt of the governor Tughril in 1279 
A.D., Sultan Balban gibbeted his followers, including even a Qalan- 
dar known as Sultan Darwish whom Tughril held in high esteem and 
to whom he had given three mans of gold to be used to replace the 
irons which he and his companions wore. 

Hamid Qalandar was not only the compiler of the conversations of 
the great Chishti Shaykh, Nasir al-Din Mahmid, but also a court- 
poet, author of qasidas in praise of Sultan Fér6z Shah Tughluq or 
commemorating the latter’s victories.“ When asked by Shaykh Nasir 
al-Din Mahmid whether he should call him “Safi” or “Qalandar”, 
and why he should call him “Qalandar” when he was an educated 
man (mard-i muta‘allimi), Hamid explained the rather fanciful 
circumstances of his allegiance to the Qalandars. As a boy he had 
been present at the iffar of the Chishti Shaykh Nizam al-Din. The 
Shaykh had broken a round of bread and placed one half before 
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himself, giving the other to the boy, who placed it in his sleeve. When 
he went out, a group of Qalandars approached him and asked for 
alms. “‘Shaykhzada, give us something!” The boy said that he had 
nothing on him, but the Qalandars revealed the bread which he was 
hiding in his sleeve, telling him to give them the half-loaf which he 
had received from the Shaykh. The small boy was astonished at their 
knowledge and felt obliged to give them the bread. The Qalandars 
then sat down in the antechamber to the great mosque of Kilokhri 
(the suburb of Dehli where the Shaykh’s Khanqgah and some royal 
palaces were situated) and broke and shared the bread. Then the 
father of the boy came out from the Shaykh’s audience and 
demanded what he had done with the bread. The boy said that he had 
given it to the Qalandars. The father lamented this, saying that it was 
a blessing from the Shaykh, and returned to the Shaykh in a state of 
distress. When Nizam al-Din was informed, he reassured the father 
and said: “Your son will be a Qalandar”. As Nizam al-Din, his Pir, 
had called Hamid a Qalandar, Nasir al-Din Mahmid should do so, 
too. Hamid evidently valued his Qalandar allegiance sufficiently 
highly to name them before Sifis in general in his exordium.” 

Both the Sifis of the Khangahs, headed by the great Shaykhs, and 
the bands of Qalandars and the wandering Darwishes, were groups 
which had “opted out” of the community in their rejection of gainful 
employment (shughl-i dunyd). Like similar groups in later times, the 
need to remain alive involved them in transactional relationships with 
the society which they claimed to have rejected. Even if, in extreme 
cases of rejection, an ascetic attempted to live off the fruits of the 
jungle (like Shaykh Farid al-Din early in life or the Brahmanas of the 
period of the Upanishads) or from the cultivation of barren land 
(ihyd-yi zamin, as Shaykh Hamid al-Din Suwali Nagawri), uninter- 
rupted pursuit of this way of life depended on the absence of a rival 
claim to this surplus, in essence political even if it took the form of 
defence of freedom by partisans of a superior charisma. These were 
extreme choices of ways of life and in practice the material support of 
these dissident groups was mainly out of the surplus of those either 
gainfully employed or of those, by their position in the structure of 
power, entitled to a share in the distribution of income. 
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The Sifis received maintenance in return for services, real or 
imaginary, or, and here it is difficult to draw a close line of division, as 
a peace-offering designed to buy the favour of an element in society 
which had real political and widely-believed charismatic or spiritual 
influence. Thus, with the establishment of Khangahs under Shaykhs 
of ashraf lineage, who followed the Muslim conquests in India, we 
find that those Sifis who claimed to have withdrawn from society 
were, in fact, serving the needs of Indo-Muslim society in a number 
of ways; and for these services received material support from the 
current surplus product available for distribution. The debate be- 
tween the Chisti and Suhrawardi Shaykhs regarding the acceptance 
of land grants or permanent endowments assumes an academic 
ethical character, with undertones of political savoir-faire. In a 
society as unstable as the Dehli Sultanate and in its western 
hinterland, subject to periodic dominance by the Chaghatayid 
Mongol government, the consequences to men of religion dependent 
upon or apparently dependent upon unsuccessful contenders for 
power might be disastrous, as in the case of the Qalandar with rings of 
gold favoured by Tughril in Bihar or in that of Sidi Muwallih at Dehli. 
Nevertheless, the acceptance of substantial futahdt (offerings) for 
distribution in the near future, necessary to maintain a large Khangah 
and its temporary and permanent residents, demanded a 
considerable accommodation with the wealthy and power-holding 
classes. The numerous anecdotes in the Chishti hagiography, which is 
our principal source for the Muslim religious pathology of the Dehli 
Sultanate, regarding the refusal of Shaykhs to meet Sultans and the 
unwisdom of consorting too closely with Maliks and Amirs, as well as 
the refusal to accept permanent assignments of income, need to be 
considered as political decisions as well as a demonstration of 
superior moral excellence. Nevertheless, it was from the Sultan, his 
great officers or from the excessively wealthy classes in society that 
the offerings came to maintain the Khangahs which provided baraka, 
good fortune and self-assurance to the donors and material and moral 
sustenance to those concerned with pious exercises as a full-time 
occupation, as well as to Muslim travellers, to those who were 
unemployable or did not wish to be employed and to the great variety 
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of khuddaém and mujawirin, like those who may be seen, possibly in 
slightly more decayed circumstances, around South Asian Dargahs 
today. 

Similarly the relations which existed between the high Safi Shaykhs 
and the ‘ulamd’ in the service of the state express a high degree of 
mutual accommodation. Though at intervals arguments might break 
out between them, notably over the legality of the practice of sama‘ 
(listening to music) which was a strong element of Chishti practice, 
and though the Shaykhs might condemn the ‘ulamd’-yi zahir (“‘exter- 
nal ‘ulama’’’) or ‘ulama’-yi sii’ (“wicked ‘ulamaé”’), there was a large 
area of common assumptions between the two parties regarding the 
principles on which an Islamic society should be run, the differences 
that arose being of an interpretative character. Both parties nego- 
tiated from positions of high esteem within the Muslim community; 
both were maintained in their extensive establishments from the sur- 
plus produce of society, and in both the leadership was mainly 
provided by educated men of ashrdf Muslim descent. 

By contrast, the way of life and recorded behaviour of the Qalan- 
dars and associated orders are those of militant protest-groups of 
an extremist nature, not only rejecting current Indo-Muslim assump- 
tions of what constituted a good life, but also acting in public in a 
manner intended to provoke opposition. Their garb was a deliberate- 
ly bizarre and outrageous uniform. Their samd‘, or musical 
gatherings, from the time of their organizer Jamal al-Din of Sava (if 
we may credit his mandqib), placed strong insistence on the practice 
of nazar ila ‘l-murd, gazing at good-looking boys; and Gésiidaraz 
accuses them of “bringing the children of Musalmans into evil 
courses’’.5! They not only resorted to drugs of the hashish family, but 
could be seen to do so in the most provocative circumstances, 
scattering the waste over the sajjdda (prayer-carpet) of a great 
Shaykh.*? In many of the instances recording the arrival of Qalandar 
bands or of individual Qalandars at Safi Khangahs, their behaviour is 
of a calculated impropriety, designed to question the atmosphere of 
reverence which surrounded the presiding Sifi Shaykh. ‘What, have 
you made yourself into an idol (chi tu khwud-ra buti sakhta-i)?” a 
Juwaliq demands of Shaykh Farid al-Din.**? Demands for accom- 
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modation and alms were made in an aggressive and threatening man- 
ner, with resorts to violence if their demands were not met. There are 
also a number of recorded instances of murderous attacks on Sifi 
Shaykhs and other charismatic figures. Though we have already 
noted the occasional presence of educated or gentle Qalandars, there 
can be little doubt that the strength and attraction of the movement 
lay in its extreme antinomianism or repudiation of the received 
values of society. 

Yazici, in his Turkish introduction to the Mandqib-i Jamal al-Din-i 
Sdvaji, has drawn a parallel between the life-style of the Qalandars 
and that of a recognizable group of wanderers who are to be seen in 
oriental countries today, the “Hippies”. There is, indeed, a curious 
superficial parallel in the distinguishing uniform, the garb of leather, 
metal studs and crude jewellery adopted by a large portion of the 
youth of the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom as a symbol of mutual 
solidarity in the rejection of the bourgeois values of the environment 
from which they sprang. At a less superficial level, like the Qalandars, 
the hard core of the Hippie movement, influenced by the writings of 
Watts, Kerouac, Ginsburg and Burroughs in the 1960s, seem 
committed to a permanently footloose and ecstatic way of life, 
sustained by drugs and hallucinogens, with marked freedom or 
license in sexual conduct and the assumption that almost all the 
principles of order within stable society, as well as the value of the 
rewards offered by it, are open to debate. However, degrees of 
similar antinomian thought and conduct among wandering 
fraternities have occurred sporadically through the centuries in the 
civilizations of the Eurasian landmass, and attained the prominence 
which made local historians take note of them in periods of massive 
political displacement or accelerating changes in the structure of 
society. Dissimilarities between the medieval antinomian mendicant 
fraternities and the Hippies of today are related to widely different 
environments: one a theologically-oriented society in which poverty 
was endemic and a belief in the supernatural powers and function of 
holy men was equally widespread; the other to a society where 
religion has a much diminished influence on civic values and the 
economic surplus, notwithstanding its fluctuating level and areas of 
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deprivation, is greater than ever before. The travelling Hippie is 
seldom a total mendicant, wholly dependent, as the Qalandar was, on 
the support of the settled population through whom he passed. The 
Hippie has almost no claim to charisma or magical powers, though 
one may see the widespread interest among the community in Indian 
ascetic practices, Tantra, Zen Buddhism and other exotic cults, as a 
yearning in that direction. Though he may provoke the anger of the 
local population and himself be provoked to it, and though he may 
leave a trail of social disorder in his wake, by his lesser degree of 
dependence the Hippie is not driven to the passionately assertive, 
aggressive or didactic behaviour which is characteristic of the Qalan- 
dars. His ‘‘opting-out” or “doing his own thing” is akin to more 
gentle Safi attitudes. 

The transactions between high Sufi Shaykhs and the Qalandars and 
related groups, as recorded in the malfuzdt and tadhkira literature, 
with its natural bias in favour of the Shaykhs, reveal a variety of 
considerations. Unlike anecdotes of encounters of Sifis with Hindu 
Jogis, which I have analysed elsewhere, there was no simple need to 
demonstrate a superiority of charisma matching false supernatural 
powers (istidrdj) by those which derived from Allah (kardmdt). The 
anecdotes, therefore, have a less factitious and overtly miraculous 
quality. The life-style of the Qalandars possessed some qualities 
which made them formidable competitors with more orthodox Sifis. 
They were Muslims and lived in a style of fagr (poverty) in which they 
at least equalled the Sifis of the Khangahs. They laid claim to 
charisma and could on occasions display kardmdt, which were as 
credible both to the Sifis themselves and their adherents as to those 
which the great Shaykhs, or the anecdotal tradition regarding their 
predecessors, displayed. Yet the Qalandars, or at any rate a large 
portion of them, were living outside the pale of orthodox social 
respectability in which the Shaykhs and their followers were 
included; and upon this behaviour they were staking their claim to 
charisma, prestige and maintenance by society. The Qalandars were 
for the most part aggressive, and in the Chishti tradition of which 
we have the best record, the Shaykhs were conciliatory and 
accommodating, even if their followers were less so. By the end 
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of the fourteenth century the more hostile remarks of Sayyid 
Muhammad Gésidaraz appear to be a reaction against this. The 
policy of conciliation and mutual accommodation had its success in 
producing yet another class of devotees, of those entitled to support 
by the Muslim faithful or the Muslim-dominated state as part of the 
lashkar-i du‘a’ (“‘the army of prayer’’), in such mixed orders as the 
Chishtiyya Qalandariyya. In 1976 the Qalandars still enjoyed a part in 
the ceremonial of the ‘urs (commemoration of the decease) of the 
founding figure of the Chishti silsila in India, Mu‘in al-Din Chishti.* 

One anecdote of the first half of the fourteenth century shows the 
degree of accommodation which had been reached between the 
Khanqgahs of the great Chishti Shaykhs and visiting groups of 
Qalandars.** It shows the Qalandars settling down to a course of 
wanderings which is characteristic of their annual peregrinations in 
later times, in which they perform the ziydrat (pilgrimage) to a 
notable Shaykh’s tomb at the time of the ‘urs or anniversary of his 
death; and participate in the ceremonies and the singing, as in the 
Ajmer case being offered a definite though subordinate place in the 
ritual.** 

Shaykh Shams al-Din Yahya, a Muhaddith and Khalifa of Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’, was visiting the latter’s Khanqgah at Dehli a 
few years after Nizam al-Din’s death in A.D. 1324. With other 
Khalifas he was listening to samd‘ (musical gathering) in the tomb 
(gumbad, possibly the roofed structure erected over the tomb by 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlug about this date). 

Travellers, Haydaris and Qalandars were listening to the samd‘ and 
performing rags (dancing) in the great arch (probably the principal 
arch of the mosque now called jamd‘at-khdna, erected by sons of 
Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji early in the century). Qawwals (singers) 
and Darwishes were beating drums and singing a qasida of the Persian 
poet Sa‘di. Shams al-Din went forth from the great dome, and joined 
them as they performed a samd‘ and beat the drums. He was 
overcome by the ecstasy of samd‘ in the company of these Darwishes. 
He rubbed his hand on his heart and rocked, to the extent that when 
the sama‘ ended, he was so overwhelmed by its pleasure that he made 
an impassioned dance. His friends and acquaintances in the assembly 
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saw the situation. He did not return (to sobriety?) till he joined God’s 
mercy (died, shortly afterwards). 

A spectrum of attitudes is visible among the Safi Shaykhs ranging 
from sentimental tolerance and forbearance to strongly expressed 
condemnation. Shaykh Nasir al-Din Mahmid in the 1350s, when a 
solitary Qalandar arrived at his Khangah, lamented the days when 
they used to arrive in bands of twenty and thirty.*’ He, together with 
his immediate predecessors in the Chishti order, Farid al-Din and 
Nizam al-Din, are shown as acting with gentleness in the face of 
aggression, and expressing belief in the power of the charisma of 
Qalandars. Among the Suhrawardis, we are told that Baha’ al-Din 
disliked the Juwaliqs.** Yet we should probably accept as historical 
the arrival at his Khangah in Multan in a Qalandar band of the poet 
‘Iraqi, to whom he later gave his daughter in marriage*’; and also his 
and his son Sadr al-Din’s association with Shaykh ‘Uthman Marandi 
(La‘! Shahbaz Qalandar) of Sehvan is attested both by Barani and by 
later tadhkiras written in Sind. A later Suhrawardi Shaykh in Dehli 
around 1380, Jalal al-Din “Makhdim-i Jahaniyan”, accepted the 
repentance of a Qalandar, who was commended for abandoning the 
leather garments and admitted as a Murid.*' In the Firdawsiyya 
silsila, strongly established in Bihar, there is a straightforward 
anecdote, described in detail below, in which the Shaykh 
demonstrates his superior charisma. However, the same source 
enumerates among the disciples of the Shaykh in question, Sharaf al- 
Din Ahmad b. Yahya of Maner, a chiram-pésh named Ahmad. 
Ahmad Chiram-pésh is to be identified with the Ahmad Bihari 
mentioned in the Futéhdt-i Férdzshahi, put to death by the Sultan in 
Dehli for a claim to Godhead; Shaykh Sharaf al-Din and his followers 
attributed the downfall of the Dehli Sultanate at the end of the 
fourteenth century to the wickedness of the martyrdom of Ahmad 
and another of his disciples.” 

The strongest, though not unequivocal, condemnation of the 
Qalandars is that of Sayyid Muhammad Gésidaraz, which is in 
keeping with the greater severity of his attitudes by contrast with 
those of the earlier great Shaykhs of the Chishti order. It is also in 
accord with his views on the primacy of shari‘at over jarigat and 
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haqiqat, and his advancement of his own fourfold claim to pre- 
eminence as a Sayyid, a Sufi, a Sunni and an ‘Alim. In a biography of 
Gésidaraz shortly after his death, the Qalandars are listed as the 
eighth in a number of causes of the Shaykh’s displeasure. We may 
quote here the opening of this passage. 


“8th (cause of the Shaykh’s displeasure). The times when he 
saw Qalandars or heard their names and tales about them and 
their acts he used to be displeased and say, “These are the 
people who bring the children of Musalmans into evil courses 
and lead people astray”. Once, when there was some mention 
of Qalandars, he said, “On one occasion a Qalandar came 
before me and I asked him, ‘Why did you join this group?’” 

He said, “I was angry with my parents and ran away from 
home. I met these old men who enticed me and took me away 
with them”. 

He used to warn his grandchildren and young relations, “I 
don’t want any child of my house to allow a Qalandar to stay in 
his presence and talk to him; or for him to listen to the talk of 
Qalandars”’. 

Gésidaraz is represented as being in the habit of casting 
doubt on the proposition embodied in anecdotes of our Class 
(3), below, that there are men of powerful charisma concealed 
among the Qalandars: 

He used to say, “Why did Shaykh Shihab al-Din (‘Umar 
Suhrawardi of Baghdad) say that in the order of the Qalandars 
there was also such a man who stood out — that is to say a 
Wali (saint)? That mystics, gnostics and perfect men are to be 
found among them?” Well, it is possible that some Wali, to 
conceal himself, may join this order and remain hidden; but 
what connection has this with the statement that out of this 
order appears such a person, a man who is a Wali and ‘Arif 
and Kamil and Shaykh and Murshid? These people are of evil 
stock and faith and among them there is no good record of 
religious observance. 


Two anecdotes regarding Gésidaraz’s own transactions with 
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Qalandars follow, which will be noted in detail below. The first 
belongs to Class (3) of our typology, and does not show consistency 
with the views expressed above. He entertained a body of Qalandars 
and “endured their samd‘” because he had divined that there was a 
Man of God (mard-i khuda) concealed among them. In the following 
anecdote he rejected the claim of a Qalandar to charisma, but bade 
him sit down and gave him some money on his departure. Though 
Gésidaraz was their opponent, the Qalandars were entitled to a 
measure of dialogue and of alms. In these remarks of Gésidaraz the 
main line of argument to justify an accommodation between the high 
Safi Shaykhs and the Qalandars has already made an appearance. 
Notwithstanding their way of life, individual Qalandars appeared to 
possess an undeniable and formidable charisma. Hence, such a pos- 
sessor of charisma might have deliberately adopted this way of life as 
a disguise. We may elaborate on the theoretical basis for this 
concept. 

The theory of a supernatural hierarchy, set forth by Hujwiri in 
Kashf al-mahjab, found widespread acceptance in the Dehli Sultanate 
and endures in the popular consciousness of South Asian Muslims to 
this day. In the beliefs advanced by Hujwiri, the Abdals (or Walis) 
were the lowest rank of a hidden hierarchy, maintained by constant 
recruitment to the vacant posts, who ascended through Awtad (“‘tent- 
pegs’’) to a supreme Qutb (“‘polestar’’ or “‘apex”’). This hierarchy, by 
the exercise of their concealed supernatural powers, guided the tem- 
poral affairs of the world along the paths of righteousness. It was a 
condition of the existence of the Abdal that he should remain 
concealed from common view, his good works unknown. Hence, the 
garb and behaviour of a Qalandar could provide an effective disguise 
for an Abdal. The association between Abdals and Qalandars is often 
made, and the author of the Khayr al-majalis, relating the customarily 
difficult and arrogant behaviour of a Qalandar at the Khanqah of 
Nasir al-Din Mahmid in Dehli, at the outset described him as abdal- 
sifat, ‘with the qualities of an Abdal”. 

The association of Qalandar and Abdal found expression even in 
the non-Muslim literature of northern India. In the sixteenth century 
Sikh scripture, the Gurd Granth Sahab, a hymn ascribed to Namdev 
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and, therefore, probably of some antiquity at the time of record, 
contains the lines: 


Come God, the Qalandar 
Wearing the dress of an Abdali” 


The activities of an Abdal were essentially beneficent. It is, 
however, in accordance with the antinomian behaviour of the Qalan- 
dars that the recorded instances of their display of supernatural 
powers are generally of an angry character, reflecting to a greater 
degree than was common among Sufi Shaykhs the attribute of 
jalal (““awe™’, “wrath”) which was the complement of jamdl (““beauty™, 
“beneficence”’).® 

In the Indian Safi literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the anecdotes regarding Qalandars may be classified under 
the following headings: 


(1) Descriptions of their physical appearance. These often follow a 
note of their arrival at a Khangah and lead on to anecdotes of 
classes (2), (3), (4) or (6). Occasionally the descriptions occur 
within anecdotes of all other classes. 

(2) Anecdotes of two founders of groups, viz. Jamal al-Din of 
Sava, his disciple Qutb al-Din Haydar and Shaykh Khizr Rami; 
related to class (3). 

(3) Anecdotes of men of powerful charisma or Abdals concealed 
among the Qalandars. 

(4) Anecdotes of conflict between Safi Shaykhs and Qalandars, in 
general leading to a degree of accommodation. They may dis- 
play the supernatural force of the Qalandars’ wrath but 
demonstrate either the superior charisma of the Shaykh or his 
extreme gentleness and humility in the face of insults or 
violence. 

(5) Anecdotes of murderous attacks upon Sifi Shaykhs; related to 
class (4). 

(6) Mention of individual Qalandars of peaceful and respectful 
behaviour or with learned attainments; related to classes (1) 
and (3). 
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Almost all the descriptions of physical appearance, garb and 
accoutrements of our class (1) have been utilized earlier in this 
paper. The most extended description is to be found in Khayr 
al-majalis,* and additional references supplying details in the 
same work, the Fawd’id al-fu’ad™ (reproduced in Siyar al- 
awliyé’” and, possibly deriving from an earlier source, in Siyar 
al-‘arifin).” References of class (6) are brief and have been 
noted above. Perhaps the most significant depicts a mid- 
fourteenth-century wandering scholar in this garb.” 


Class (1): Descriptions of Physical Appearance 
See the descriptions above and below, pp. 63-64, 82, 83, 92. 


Class (2): Anecdotes of the Founders 


In the Khayr al-majalis, Shaykh Nasir al-Din Mahmid men- 
tions Shaykh Jamal al-Din of Sava, following a favourite 
Chishti anecdote of class (3) below. He referred to Jamal al- 
Din as a Mufti and added that he was called “a walking 
library”. He then related an anecdote of Jamal al-Din’s en- 
counter with an unnamed Shaykh, in which Jamal al-Din 
demonstrated his superior charisma. 

A group of Qalandars, including Jamal al-Din, called upon 
this Shaykh, wearing neither clothes nor khirga (Sufi cloak), in 
fact nothing but their irons, fragments of blanket and loin- 
cloths, When questioned by what authority they thus attired 
themselves, Jamal al-Din passed into an ecstatic trance. After 
shaving his beard and donning his coarse cloth (palds), he was 
seen to retire into a grave, with his mouth open and his eyes 
raised to heaven. The Shaykh ordered poison to be melted and 
poured down his throat, which Jamal al-Din swallowed like 
cold water. When Jamél al-Din had returned a little to his 
senses, he was told that the shaving of his beard was against the 
shar’. He asked those present if they wanted a beard, hid his 
head inside his cloak and reappeared with a long white beard 
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stretching down his chest; after which the Qalandars at that 
place were left in peace.” 

Nizam al-Din in his conversation depicted Qutb al-Din 
Haydar as a Darwish possessed of formidable charisma, un- 
doubtedly a member of the unseen hierarchy which controls 
the affairs of the world, but worsted by an unnamed Darwish of 
even greater powers, who was responsible for the Mongol 
conquests. The account may be quoted in literal translation:”* 


Mention occurred of Haydar of Zava’* — Allah’s Mercy 
upon him. Shaykh Nizam al-Din said with his blessed 
tongue: 

He was of Turkish stock” and a Darwish, sahib-i hal.” 
When the onslaught of Chingiz Khan occurred, the in- 
fidels turned towards Hindustan (sic, read Khurdsan). 
One day in those times he turned towards his 
companions and said. 

“Flee from the Mongols who will be the conquerors!” 

“Why?” they asked. 

“They are bringing a Darwish along with them”, 
Haydar said, “and they themselves are coming under 
the protection of that Darwish. In secret I have wrestled 
with the Darwish and he threw me to the ground. Now 
the truth is that they will conquer. You should flee!” 

Then he himself went into a cave and became 
invisible.” The outcome was as he said. 


After the telling of this story the writer (Amir Hasan Sijzi) 
asked: 

“This group who wear a collar and bangles of iron on their 
necks and wrists, are they followers of his?” 

“Yes”, the Shaykh replied, ‘‘but he attained such a state of 
mystical exaltation that in it he would seize the red-hot iron 
and with his hands fashion collars or bangles. The group who 
are alive now put on the collar and the bangles all right, but 
where is that mystical exaltation?” 
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Nizam al-Din referred elsewhere briefly to Haydar of Zava’s 
disappearance from mortal view. He was alive when the door of his 
place of retreat was opened one hundred years later. Possibly we 
should understand that he was waiting for a sign to reappear (um- 
midwar-i sukhanist), though Nizam al-Din’s remark is ambiguous.” 
The conversation was recorded just about a century after the Mughal 
conquest of Khurasan, and so had this incident occurred at this time 
it would, in fact, have been very recent news in Dehli. 

The last anecdote which we include in this section has close links 
with Class (4) — of conflict and accommodation between Sifi 
Shaykhs and Qalandars. It is reproduced, probably deriving from an 
unrecognized earlier source, from the Akhbar al-akhydr of ‘Abd al- 
Haqq Muhaddith Dehlavi, a late sixteenth century compendium of 
brief lives of Indian Sifis. The subject, Shah Khizr Rami, appears to 
have been a younger contemporary of Jamal al-Din and Qutb al-Din 
Haydar, and therefore may have claimed equal status with them 
instead of enrolling in their lineages. On the other hand, the fact that 
he was from such a distant area as Rim (Anatolia) suggests that he 
was a later recruit. Nevertheless, if the chronological setting — i.e., 
within the lifetime of Qutb al-Din Bakhtyar Kaki — is credible, this is 
the earliest date for which we have a reference to the presence of 
Qalandars in India. ‘Abd al-Haqq reports as follows: 


He followed the Qalandariyya way (mashrab). He was 
originally from Anatolia (Ram). Through him many miracles 
and breaks in the natural order came to pass, even though he 
never observed the custom of repentance and profession of 
discipleship (bay‘at)."' When he came to Hindistan, Shaykh 
al-Islam Qutb al-Din Bakhtyar Ushi was yet alive. He urged 
this kind of repentance upon him, also sending a cap (kullah, 
of discipleship) and a robe (khirga, of succession) to his place 
of residence and made him depart. After this it befell that 
Shah Khizr set out for Jawnpir. When he reached the Saray of 
Haripur, Shah Qutb (Shah Qutb al-Din) became his disciple 
(murid). After bestowing khildfat (succession in the order) 
upon Shah Qutb, he set out for Rim. To this day this silsila 
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(order) survives in Hinddstan; this is the Qalandariyya 
Chishtiyya.®? 


This anecdote may have been transmitted to or by ‘Abd al-Haqq in 
a garbled form, but the two nineteenth century lithographs show no 
significant textual variants. The information that Qutb al-Din in turn 
became Khizr’s murid and Khizr bestowed a reciprocal khilafat on 
Qutb al-Din clearly troubled two seventeenth century Chishti 
hagiographers, who acknowledged the Akhbar al-akhyar as their 
source but omitted this detail." As it stands, the anecdote embodies 
transactions of mutual legitimation and a definition of spheres of 
influence between two Shaykhs with independent sources of 
charisma, with Qutb al-Din negotiating from a position of established 
power threatened by an intruder, and both parties prepared to reach 
an advantageous settlement. It was Qutb al-Din who called on Khizr, 
gave him insignia and evidently indicated that Khizr should set out 
again on his travels. Senior members of the Chishti Khangahs were 
treated in a similar manner when they might have contested the 
succession, the bestowal of khildfat and insignia being accompanied 
by an injunction to set up a Khangah elsewhere. Khizr was not in a 
strong enough position to remain in Dehli; and his bestowal, when at 
safe distance from the metropolis, of khildfat on Qutb al-Din, might 
appear a retaliatory gesture, followed as it was by a reversal in the 
direction of his wanderings — from his destination of Jawnpir in the 
east back towards Anatolia.“ Yet ‘Abd al-Haqq’s account states that 
Qutb al-Din in turn became Khizr’s murid (incidentally implying that 
Haripur was at no great distance from the capital). This implies that 
the transaction had advantages for both the Chishti and the Qalan- 
dar, with conflict averted and charisma replenished from another 
fount. One of the seventeenth century hagiographies adds to ‘Abd al- 
Haqq’s account the detail that Shaykh Najm al-Din enrolled as a 
disciple of Shah Khizr, evidently before his final departure towards 
Anatolia and implying that it was through Najm al-Din and as a result 
of Qutb al-Din’s farsightedness (az sabab-i Shah Qutb-i bind dil) that 
the Qalandariyya Chishtiyya order became established in various 
places in India. In this work the Qalandariyya Chishtiyya is treated as 
one of 14 subsidiary branches (furd‘) of the Chishti order.** 
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Class (3): Abddls Concealed among the Qalandars 


The most often repeated anecdote of this class makes its first 
literary appearance very early in the conversations of Nizam al-Din 
recorded in Fawd’id al-fu’ad.* The context is that of the arrival of a 
Juwaliq at Shaykh Nizam al-Din’s Khangah. The Shaykh remarks 
that few had access to Baha’ al-Din at Multan, but every kind of 
Darwish could reach (his own pir) Farid al-Din. Elsewhere he 
comments on Baha’ al-Din’s hostility to Juwaliqs,*” and there is an 
implication of the superiority of Chishti over Suhrawardi practice. 
The anecdote is related with more circumstantial detail by his succes- 
sor Nasir al-Din Mahmid," and later finds its way into the repertory 
of the biographical tadhkiras. 

As related by Nasir al-Din Mahmid, when Baha’ al-Din Zakariya’ 
was returning from Baghdad (i.e., after receiving his khildfat there 
from Shihab al-Din ‘Umar Suhrawardi), he descended at a stage of 
the journey where there was no Saray and he lodged in a mosque. 
Qalandars also arrived and took up lodging in a part of the mosque. 
During the night, while the Shaykh was awake at his devotions, he 
saw a Qalandar whose head was bathed in light from on high (az sar-i 
u td ‘ulaww nar girifta). The Shaykh approached the Qalandar and 
said: 


“O Man of God, what are you doing in the midst of these?” 
“In order, Zakariya’, that you may know”, the Qalandar 
replied, “that in the midst of every common gathering (‘ammi) 
there is an especial person (khdssi), on whose account the 
commonalty may be forgiven.” 


Nasir al-Din Mahmid then added that the Darwish in question was 
Mufti Jamal al-Din of Sava (the founder of the Qalandariyya order). 

On several points the narration of Nasir al-Din Mahmid varies 
from that of Nizim al-Din. The group are called Juwaliqs by Nizam 
al-Din, Qalandars by Nasir al-Din Mahmid. This supports our 
contention that no firm distinction can be drawn between such 
groups. The setting is described with more circumstantial detail, and 
the occasion as well as the identity of the “Man of God” are given 
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only in the later source. Baha’ al-Din Zakariya’ received his khildfat 
comparatively young, at a date early in the thirteenth century before 
Jamal al-Din’s death at Damascus in 1232. A possible venue would be 
in Iraq or southern Persia. One may still doubt the correctness of the 
identification, even if the anecdote has a basis in an actual encounter. 
There is a likely connection between this anecdote and the views 
which Sayyid Muhammad Gésidaraz attributed to Baha’ al-Din’s pir, 
Shihab al-Din ‘Umar, noticed above.” 


Class (4): Anecdotes of Encounter or Conflict between Sufi Shaykhs and 
Qalandars 


Some of the anecdotes previously surveyed in Class (2) might also 
be assigned to this class. The majority of the examples are illustrative 
of the aggressive behaviour of the Qalandars, leading in general to 
their accommodation, but sometimes to their subjugation by 
argument or superior charisma. 

1. Nizam al-Din related the arrival of some Juwaliqs before Baha’ 
al-Din Zakariya’ (at Multan), while remarking on his great dislike of 
such groups (u-rd ba-in qawm bad-i ‘azim bid). When the group came 
in they demanded alms, which the Shaykh did not give. They retired, 
growing so angry that they picked up bricks. The Shaykh ordered the 
door of the Khanqah to be closed and they began to hurl the bricks at 
it. Some time elapsed. The Shaykh said, “I have been set here by 
Shaykh Shihab al-Din (‘Umar Suhrawardi). I do not sit here of my 
own accord. I have been set here by a Man (of God)”. Then he 
ordered the door of the Khangah to be opened. When it was opened, 
the Juwdligs bent their heads to the ground and departed.” 

The Juwaligs therefore appear to have gained nothing but a proper 
respect for Shaykh Baha’ al-Din’s charisma. We have seen in the 
anecdote of Class (3) above that respect for possible charisma among 
the Qalandars was inculcated upon Shaykh Baha’ al-Din himself.” 

This anecdote, like others already surveyed, concerns the 
aggressive behaviour of a Juwaliq or Qalandar at a Khanqah. A 
Juwaliq arrived as Nizam al-Din was telling a story and spoke 
unsuitable words, unbecoming in the presence of the Shaykh. Nizam 
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al-Din did not say anything but satisfied his demands. He then turned 
to those present, observing that many such people come, and one had 
to pay attention to them and give them something. They also had to 
come and speak whatsoever they had to say without restraint. The 
one set of acts was recompensed by the other. (The sense of the 
Shaykh’s rather elliptical remarks is far from clear.) 

2. Nizam al-Din then relates the case of another of these speakers 
of wild words (paréshan-géyan), who had said many unsuitable things, 
to which the Shaykh had not replied, and had concluded: ‘As long as 
the world endures, the crime (jurm) will be ours and yours the 
endurance of it (ihtimal)”. 

3. Nizam al-Din then relates the story of one of them coming 
before Farid al-Din and starting to say, “What! Have you made 
yourself into an idol?” 

Farid al-Din said, ‘I have not made (sdkhta, “‘created”’, sc. “set 
myself in this position”). God — may He be exalted — has made (set 
me there)’. 

“Haven’t you made yourself” the questioner repeated. 

“No”, replied the Shaykh, “I have not made myself, God has 
made”. 

When the questioner heard this answer, he grew ashamed.” 


The most extended notice of the Qalandars in the Khayr al-majalis, 
which takes up the entire 38th majlis, or conversation, begins with a 
similar incident.” 

4. The author (Hamid Qalandar) was about to partake of iffar with 
Shaykh Nasir al-Din Mahmid. A Qalandar who is described as ‘with 
the characteristics of an Abdal” (abdal-sifat) was present, who sud- 
denly rose up when the servants were about to wash the hands of the 
guests, and left the gathering. The Shaykh sent servants to bring him 
back, but on his return he insisted on sitting in a different place, 
above the author, like a madman with one knee raised up. 

5.The Shaykh then told a story of a Qalandar who had come to the 
Khangah of Shaykh Farid al-Din. Farid was occupied in his cell, and 
on such occasions the door was closed and none had the right of 
entry. The galim, which served as a sajjdda (prayer-carpet), of the 
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Shaykh was spread in front of the door, on which the Qalandar 
proceeded to sit. The Khadim on duty was Shaykh Badr al-Din Ishaq, 
a senior disciple, who out of politeness said nothing and brought 
some food before the Qalandar. The Qalandar said that he wished to 
see the Shaykh before he ate the food. The Khadim said that the 
Shaykh was occupied inside his cell, which no one had permission to 
enter, and told him to eat the food, after which he would take him to 
the Shaykh. The Qalandar stretched his hand to the food and ate. 
After this he drew from his person the grass (giyah — sc. hashish) 
which the Qalandars eat and began to knead it in his kachkal 
(begging-bowl), so that droppings of it fell upon the prayer-carpet of 
the Shaykh. Badr al-Din Ishaq came forward and told him that that 
was enough. The Qalandar exploded and grasped the kachkil to 
strike Badr al-Din with it. Shaykh Farid ran out from inside the cell, 
came to the Qalandar and took his hand, asking him to forgive the 
Khadim for his sake. The Qalandar said that Darwishes did not raise 
their hands in anger, but when they did so, they did not bring them 
down. The Shaykh told him to strike the nearby wall. The Qalandar 
struck the wall with his kachkul and the wall fell down. Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid then remarked that among every common gathering there 
was some especial person (miydn-i har ‘ammi khassi hast), and told the 
anecdote noted in class (3) above, followed by another regarding 
Jamal al-Din of Sava, also noted above. At its close, Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid persuaded the Qalandar present at his Khangah to partake 
of the iffar. The recorder Hamid remarks that he did not recognize 
that Qalandar, whom he had never seen before. 

Two encounters between Qalandars and Sayyid Muhammad Gési- 
daraz described in the Ta’rikh-i Habibi probably relate to the period 
after his migration from Dehli to Gulbarga in the Deccan at the end 
of the fourteenth century. This Shaykh’s less sympathetic attitude to 
Qalandars has been discussed above and the anecdotes also show the 
Qalandars themselves behaving in a less aggressive fashion and more 
anxious to reach an accommodation with the Shaykh.™ 

6. Informants relate that once a group of Qalandars came to the 
door of the Shaykh’s Khangah, making a noise and commotion and 
bearing a flagpole. From his occult power the Shaykh knew that in 
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the group there was also a Man of God (mard-i khuda). Therefore, he 
called them before him and they held samd‘ (singing) in their own 
manner. Although the Shaykh did not like meeting this sect, or 
having his hand kissed, or conversation with them, out of 
consideration for the Man of God who had decided to conceal 
himself among them, he called them before him and endured their 
sama‘. 

7. One day a Qalandar called Mansir came to the door of the 
Khanqah, with the accoutrements of Qalandars, standard, lance, polo 
stick and earthen drums, making useless noise and commotion. The 
Shaykh was informed that Mansir Qalandar had come. He smiled 
and said: “What a noise he has been making”. He kept him waiting 
for a while but finally had to summon him. He was brought to the 
Shaykh after leaving ouside the banner and drum which he had with 
him. On coming into the Shaykh’s presence, the Qalandar began to 
talk in their own special vocabulary. After kissing the feet, he sat 
down before the Shaykh and stated that he had come because he had 
been sent by pirs. He cited the names of various lineages and Shaykhs 
from earlier times. The Shaykh turned his eyes somewhat towards his 
heart and straightaway replied, “No, no one has sent you. Come and 
sit down’’.% 

Then he gave an order to Qazi Siraj al-Din, who was his servant, 
“Mulla, bring something to eat and give it to him”. 

Finally he gave the Qalandar some cash and sent him away. 


Two further anecdotes of Qalandars with Shaykhs are to be found 
in non-Chishti sources. They have been briefly referred to above, but 
may be given in greater detail here. 

1. In Dehli in the ninth decade of the fourteenth century, a Qalan- 
dar appeared in the assembly of the Suhrawardi Shaykh Jalal al-Din 
“Makhdim-i Jahaniyan”. He stated that he had been clad in the 
leather garments of the group for 15 years and now repented. He 
wished to be a Safi and asked for the clothes of a Safi. The Shaykh 
commended this and made him a murid (disciple), and told him to 
take off his leather so that he might appear in garments which some 
of the friends of the Messenger of Allah had worn. 
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2. A Qalandar wearing iron came into the assembly of Shaykh 
Sharaf al-Din Ahmad b. Yahya of Manér. The Shaykh said: “O 
Darwish, why do you not take off your irons?” 

“Is there anyone who takes them off?”, he replied. The Shaykh 
bent his head forward in murdgaba (meditation), and every piece of 
iron fell off the Qalandar’s body and broke into little pieces.” 

As in the story of the confrontation of the Majdhib Khwaja Gurg 
with the Qalandar who attacked him, noticed in Class (5) below (p. 
98), the purpose of the narrator is merely to convey the superior 
charisma or baraka of his subject. These two anecdotes, like those 
related in the Ta'rikh-i Habibi regarding Sayyid Muhammad Gési- 
daraz, appear to indicate that at the end of the fourteenth and 
beginning of the fifteenth century the Qalandars had lost something 
of their initial force and charisma. 


Class (5): Anecdotes of Murderous Attacks 


A series of anecdotes of murderous attacks by Qalandars or 
Haydaris upon Sufi Shaykhs, either intended or actually carried out, 
show either the intense hostility of these groups towards the great 
Shaykhs or the condition of psychological disturbance of individuals 
identified as belonging to these groups. 

1. One non-hagiographical source records an attack by a Haydari 
Faqir on a rival man of religion, to which we have referred above. 
Incited by Sultan Jalal al-Din Féréz Khalji, a Haydari Darwish called 
Bahri from among the followers of Shaykh Aba Bakr (Qalandari 
Haydari Tisi) attacked Sidi Muwallih (whose execution has been 
noticed above), wounding him with his razor and his juwal-doz 
(sacking-needle).* 

From the description of this incident given by Barani we can 
presume the existence of an inclination to murderous acts among the 
Qalandar groups which is of value in assessing the evidence, when the 
hagiographical sources are not wholly clear as to whether the 
assailant was a Qalandar. Political assassination was not unknown in 
the Dehli Sultanate and the memory, at any rate, of the assassinations 
of the Nizari Isma‘ilis of Alamut survived.” The context of the 
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anecdote of an intended attack on the Chishti Shaykh Farid al-Din 
also demonstrates this point. It was told by Nizam al-Din on an 
occasion in the year 716 A.H. when a man had been found in his own 
Khangah harbouring a knife, about whom the recorder, Amir Hasan 
remarked, “And Allah knows best who he was!” The story of the 
intended attack on Farid al-Din was followed by an anecdote of a 
mudhakkir (preacher) at Ghazni, who was killed by a man with a knife 
when he descended from the minbar.'™ This clearly refers to a period 
before the rise of the Qalandar groups. 


2. An intended attack upon Shaykh Farid al-Din: the account of 
Nizam al-Din.'" 


One day Shaykh al-Islam Farid al-Din had offered the dawn 
prayers and was occupied (with interior devotions). He placed 
his head upon the ground and was overwhelmed with his 
occupation. Since it was winter and the air was cold, a fur-coat 
(péstin) had been brought and thrown over the body of the 
Shaykh. There was no servitor there but myself (Nizam al- 
Din). Then some one came in and said saldm in a loud voice, 
so much so that it distracted the Shaykh. Notwithstanding the 
fact that his head was on the ground and the fur coat on him, 
he said, ‘‘Who is there?” 

(Nizam al-Din) said, ‘1 spoke and said ‘I am’”’. 

The Shaykh then asked, “Is the man who has come a Turk 
of medium height and yellow complexion?” 
I (Nizam al-Din) looked at the man and he was as described. 
replied, “He is so”. 
Then the Shaykh asked, “Has he a chain around his waist?” 
I looked at him and he had — I said, “Yes”. 
Then he asked, ‘Has he something in his ears?” 
I looked at him. He had, and I replied, “Yes, he has rings”. 
As I was looking at him, I gave my answer and he was 
disturbed. Then I said, “Yes, he has rings in his ears”. The 
Shaykh said, “Tell him to go before he is disgraced”’. 

When this time I turned towards him I saw that he himself 
had departed. 
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This is an incident of the mid-thirteenth century, described by its 
only eye-witness and recorded about half a century later. It is not ex- 
plicitly stated that the aggressive visitor was a Qalandar, or that he 
intended a murderous attack upon the Chishti Shaykh. The physical 
description of the man was that he was a Turk, of yellowish 
complexion, wearing a chain around his waist and rings in his ears. 
Jamili, writing at the beginning of the sixteenth century, concerned 
to provide a coherent tadhkira of the lives of the major Chishti and 
Suhrawardi Shaykhs, is unlikely to have had any alternative source, 
and his additional details are therefore purely inferential. He states 
that the man was a Qalandar, had a knife (kdrd) hidden upon his 
person and was urged to this attempted attack by the Qazi of 
Ajodhan.'? 


Regarding the inferences made by Jamali, we may say that: 

(1) It is likely that the visitor contemplated a murderous attack, 
from the context in which the anecdote was originally recorded. (2) A 
Turk wearing a chain and rings in the ears is likely to have been a 
Haydari or Qalandar.'® (3) It need not necessarily have been a knife 
which he had concealed, in view of the other anecdotes of attacks by 
Haydaris and Qalandars in which a razor or needle was used as the 
instrument of attack. (4) The detail that the man was urged to attack 
the Shaykh by the Qazi of Ajodhan appears to have been inferred by 
Jamali from another anecdote of the impotent hostility of the Qazi 
towards the Shaykh.'* This appears groundless, although in the 
incident of Sidi Muwallih’s death the Haydari attacked a member of 
a rival order at the behest of the Sultan. 

Regarding a subsequent more effective assault on a great Chishti 
Shaykh, Nasir al-Din Mahmid, we are fortunate in possessing two 
long circumstantial accounts by those who, if they were not 
themselves eye-witnesses, were certainly closely connected with the 
Shaykh’s Khangah when the incident took place. The testimonies dif- 
fer considerably in detail, as is often the case with evidence of 
witnesses of sudden violent acts, which is presented in the law courts 
of today. From one of the accounts it would not have been apparent 
that the attacker was a Qalandar. 
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3a. The attack upon Shaykh Nasir al-Din Mahmiad: Hamid Qalan- 
dar’s account.’ 


One day after performing the noonday prayer the Shaykh 
went from the jamd‘at-khdna to his private chamber (hujra-yi 
khass). He had no doorman; his special servant was Shaykh 
Zayn al-Din ‘Ali, his sister’s son. He also used to attend him in 
his private quarters, but sometimes he was not there. While 
the Shaykh was occupied (in meditation) a reckless unclean 
Qalandar came into his private room. He had a knife at his 
waist and began to stab the Shaykh with it. He stabbed the 
Shaykh’s pure body eleven times. The Shaykh was totally 
absorbed (dar istighrdq) and did not interfere. There was a 
conduit in that room and his blessed blood came out through 
that conduit. Some disciples who saw this went inside and they 
saw this reckless Qalandar stab the Shaykh while the Shaykh 
said nothing. The disciples wanted to punish the wretch 
severely, but the Shaykh did not allow anyone to harm him in 
any way. He made ‘Abd al-Muqtadir Thanésari, who was one 
of his special disciples, and Shaykh Sadr al-Din the physician, 
swear in his presence that no one should be concerned to 
injure the Qalandar. He also gave 20 silver tankas (tanka-yi 
saféd)'* to the Qalandar on the grounds that perhaps when he 
was stabbing with the knife his own hand had been injured... 
After this incident the Shaykh lived three more years.'” 


3b. The murderous attack on Shaykh Nasir al-Din Mahmid: the 
account of Sayyid Muhammad Gésidaraz.'* 


The conversation turned to the orders of Shaykh al-Islam 
Nasir al-Din. (Géstidaraz) said: 

There was a madman called Tirabi who used to go in 
private with the Shaykh and once he was as usual alone with 
the Shaykh. He rose and took a pencutter’s knife and began to 
stab the Shaykh. The story which the Shaykh used to tell 
himself is a long one. Its point is that he stabbed the Shaykh 
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five times with the knife. While he was striking the Shaykh 
kept on saying, “Turabi, what has happened to you? And what 
has occurred to the hand in front of you?” 

He put his hand in front of Tarabi and Tarabi stabbed until 
all the fingers of the Shaykh had been cut, to the extent that 
when he wrote he used to keep his fingers unbent and in the 
ritual of prayer his fingers remained straight. At last the blood 
passed from the room of the Shaykh over the courtyard which 
was ten gaz’ broad and flowed out through a conduit to a 
place near the kitchen where Mawlana Zayn al-Din and other 
khdadims were sitting. When they saw the stream of blood they 
ran up. Mawlana Zayn al-Din came first. Tarabi pursued 
Mawlana Zayn al-Din, ran and hit him with the knife. The lat- 
ter put out his hand to parry it and he too was somewhat 
wounded in the hand: the skin was cut. Finally Khwaja Bashir 
caught him and took the knife from his hand. 

Shaykh Nasir al-Din used to say, “It was the grace of God 
that at that moment I had not lost consciousness, for I said 
that anyone who said anything about this would incur my 
displeasure. If I had not said this, people of the house would 
have cut him to pieces”. 

In the city an uproar broke out that the Shaykh had been 
stabbed. Some said that he was dead, others the contrary. 
People who heard this story in the bazaars or at home bared 
their heads and began to weep. The pencutter’s knife was 
small and its work ineffectual. Only one wound under the 
tibs (nazdik-i tuhigah) was serious. Physicians, people, the 
Qazi Sadr-i Jahan and the Khass Hajib Malik Natha all came 
to visit the Shaykh. Malik Natha said: 

“T am the King’s official. Hand over Tarabi to me”. 

The Shaykh did so and said to Sadr-i Jahan: 

“Qazi Sadr-i Jahan, 1 am the injured party. They are the 
next-of-kin: I have forgone my right (to blood-money). The 
next-of-kin are my brothers’ and sisters’ children. They are 
present and they have also forgone it”. 

The Qazi asked: “You also forgo it?” 
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They replied: ‘We have also forgone it. Legally there is no 
charge against him”. 

Sadr-i Jahan said: “‘I will go to the Wali (local governor) and 
tell him. We shall do as he orders”. 

In those days Malik Kabir was the governor [of Dehli] in the 
Sultan’s absence (nd’ib-i ghaybat). Sadr-i Jahan went and 
stated the case to him: 

“He does not incur any legal blood-money”’,!!® he replied. 

Tirabi was in the house of Malik Natha, and on the day 
when he was released, the people (khalq) were standing with 
stones ready in their hands in the streets and bazaars, saying, 
“When he comes out, now, let us stone him!” The Shaykh sent 
for Malik Nath and said: ‘The populace will kill him. Send 
fifty footguards (pa’ik) with him; and he is also hungry”. The 
Shaykh ordered two tankas to be given to him. “Take him and 
release him outside the city and come back”’. 

They took him out with the populace wanting to stone him, 
but when they saw the footguards to the left and right of him 
and not allowing anyone to get near him, the populace made 
no move. After a year or two Malik Kabir happened to meet 
the Shaykh. He said: 

“The Sultan has written asking what I have done to the 
assassin of Shaykh Mahmdd: what am I to write?” 

The Shaykh replied: “If things come to a head, I will 
arrange it with the Sultan myself”. 


Of the two accounts, the first is found in the biographical 
supplement to the Khayr al-majalis which Hamid Qalandar claimed to 
have completed in 756 A.H., the year of Nasir al-Din’s death," 
whereas that of Gésidaraz, claiming to be based on Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid’s own account of the incident, was recorded in his 
conversations of around 1400 A.D. Yet Géstidaraz’s account appears 
the more circumstantial and we cannot be certain that 756 A.H. was 
the true date of composition of the supplement of the Khayr al- 
majalis."? Significant details in which the two accounts differ may be 
noted. Gésidaraz calls the would-be assassin Turabi and states that 
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he was a madman. Hamid calls him “‘a reckless unclean Qalandar” 
(qalandar-i bé-bak-i nd-pdk) and repeats the word Qalandar three 

_ more times. As Hamid himself was a Qalandar we may accept his 
testimony on the point.’ Hamid describes the Shaykh as totally 
absorbed at the time of the assault while Gésidaraz shows him gently 
reasoning with the assailant. Gésidaraz has him stab the Shaykh five 
times, mainly on the fingers with a serious wound under the ribs, and 
mentions that it was only a pencutter’s knife that was used. Hamid 
states that he was stabbed eleven times. Gésiidaraz provides a much 
more circumstantial account of the assailant’s release, which Nasir 
al-Din Mahmid was obliged to negotiate with the civil authority. 
Hamid makes Nasir al-Din Mahmid give the assailant twenty 
“silver” tankas but according to Gésidaraéz it was the more 
reasonable sum of two tankas, to satisfy his hunger, probably of the 
devalued billon variety current early in Féréz Shah Tughluq’s 
reign.!* 

A further anecdote mentions a murderous attack by a Qalandar 
directed not against a Safi Shaykh of the great silsilas but against a 
Majdhab. The Majdhibs, literally those irresistibly drawn away and, 
therefore, not accountable for their actions, were individuals 
distinguished by a divine frenzy or madness. Unlike the Qalandars, 
who usually travelled in bands, they were generally solitaries and 
established figures in particular urban settlements. This anecdote 
comes from Asrdr al-majdhibin (‘Secrets of the drawn-away”), 
composed in the later fourteenth century about a figure living in the 
important settlement of Karra, near modern Allahabad, some 70 
years earlier. It is a crude contest-anecdote, the purpose of which is 
to exalt the charisma of the subject of the hagiography over possible 
rival objects of devotion. As with many other anecdotes in this 
hagiography of Khwaja Gurg, it is a fanciful tale which can have little 
basis in reality. 

The anecdote concerns a Qalandar with his companions who 
attempted to kill Khwaja Gurg in his sleep and were mauled by lions. 
Having received their deserts, they were driven from the settlement 
of Karra by the Mubtasib on the following day. 
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4. An attack by Qalandars on Khwaja Gurg of Karra — late 13th 
century."5 


It is related that one day Khwaja Gurg was asleep."'* An un- 
lucky Qalandar was an enemy of Khwaja Gurg and with 
several persons tried to kill him. Each of them wished to harm 
the Khwaja but they saw that from all four quarters lions ap- 
pear.""” They seized the Qalandar who was Khwaja Gurg’s 
enemy and brought him to the ground. They blinded the eyes 
of each of them and crushed their hands. When the Khwaja 
awoke from his sleep, he saw the Qalandars lying there and 
said: 

“By the lady’s head!""* This was what you were hunting!” 

They said, ““O Khwaja, we have repented and we have learnt 
the truth of your spiritual jurisdiction (wildyat): Now forgive 
us, for we have committed a great sin’’. 

“How is this?” the Khwaja said. 

“We have sought to kill the Khwaja”, they replied. “When 
we came here we wanted to injure you. We saw lions appear 
on all four sides, which struck us to the ground and wounded 
our hands and feet and eyes”. 

“By the truth of that God who has created your desire and 
that of the eighteen thousand worlds, I have no knowledge of 
this. I have not seen man or wolf near me, but rather have 
made myself a wolflike sheep (gusfand-i gurgin). | have enmity 
towards none. If you desire to kill me be quick and kill me, in 
the name of Allah the Merciful, the Compassionate; for I have 
no hatred or resentment at all”. 

As he was speaking the Qalandars grew ashamed, and then 
fell at the feet of the Khwaja like slaves and wept. The Khwaja 
said: 

“Your weeping is of no profit now. What was ordained has 
come to pass”. 

The next day the whole being of the Qalandars was 
pulverized and the Muhtasib drove them out of the city. 


Available references of our Class (6) have been utilized above.’ 
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We have now squeezed dry the evidence on the activities of the 
Qalandars and related groups in the Dehli Sultanate, reproducing all 
possibly significant details and advancing upon the sum of it 
some speculative hypotheses for which confirmation is lacking. A 
number of examples of the malfiiz and tadhkira literature of the 
period have not been accessible to us, through lack of time or in- 
dustry or because they exist in remote or inaccessible collections. It is 
to be expected that these will provide further items of evidence. 


In the fifteenth century a curtain of darkness descends on the 
activities of the Haydaris and Qalandars in South Asia. This is a 
period when the Sdfi hagiographical sources themselves decline in 
quality, becoming much less rich in circumstantial and anecdotal 
detail. The name Qalandar survives as a description of a recognizable 
group down to the present day; and two graves of thirteenth-century 
Qalandars have remained the centres of Sifi cults of importance, that 
of Ba ‘Ali at Panipat and that of ‘Uthman Marandi (La‘l Shahbaz) at 
Sehvan in Sind. The name Haydari disappears in India, while in Iran 
the followers of Haydar of Zava became a Shi‘a Darwish order. It is 
possible that many similar devotees became absorbed into low-class 
Muslim religious grovps bearing other names, the Madaris in 
northern India or the Rifa‘is in the Deccan.’ When sources again 
become more copious in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
wandering Qalandar groups do not attain the same prominence in 
South Asia which they possessed during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, nor are there records of their provocative acts against 
more orthodox branches of the Sufi establishment. 
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Ba ‘Ali of Panipat, Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi, and the Chishti Shaykhs: the 
embellishment of a legend. 


In the northern half of the Indian subcontinent two Qalandar 
shrines became established among the grave-cults of early Sdfi 
Shaykhs, that of ‘Uthman Marandi (La‘l Shahbaz) at Sehvan and that 
of Ba ‘Ali Qalandar at Panipat. ‘Uthman Marandi is established as a 
figure of importance in his own lifetime by the historian Barani’s 
allusion to him, noticed in this paper.'#! The case of Ba ‘Ali is less 
well-attested. He does not find mention in the Fawd'id al-fu'dd or the 
Siyar al-awliya’. A late seventeenth century tadhkira, the Sharaf al- 
mandgqib of Shaykh Hamid b. Shah Budh, claims to draw upon earlier 
written sources as well as upon the oral tradition at the shrine. The 
date of Ba ‘Ali’s death is given as 9 Ramazan 724/30 August 1324, at 
an alleged age of 122 lunar years. Given the importance of the date of 
death at ‘urs festivals, we may accept this date as possibly genuine. 
Ba ‘Ali would therefore be a Qalandar of the late thirteenth century, 
when the order had considerable power and prestige in North India, 
who had established himself as a charismatic figure at Panipat, an 
ancient town and early stage on the road from Dehli to the north. 

An element in the traditions regarding him which appears to be ear- 
ly is the narrative of his attraction to young boys and his relations 
with them. Like a crazed ‘dshiq he is said often to have been stoned 
by them in the streets, at which he would remark that he was in the 
seventh heaven, where angels were honouring him and blowing 
trumpets. Boys would come to live in his Khangah, but he would turn 
them out when their beards began to grow.'” He did not marry, and 
the inheritance of the shrine appears to have been transmitted 
through his brother’s children. The author of the Sharaf al-mandqib 
claimed descent from this brother, Shaykh Nizam al-Din ‘Iraqi. 

From the Sharaf al-mandgqib it is clear that Ba ‘Ali was not a member 
of a wandering Qalandar band. He was born at Panipat, where he 
established his Khangah, and his wanderings do not appear to have 
taken him further afield than the neighbouring capital city of Dehli. 
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Attempts had evidently been made to identify his spiritual authority 
with a Suhrawardi or a Chishti lineage. It had been stated that he had 
professed allegiance (bay‘at) to Qutb al-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, or to an 
obscure Suhrawardi whose tomb is also stated to have been at Dehli, 
Shaykh Shihab al-Din, Khalifa of Imam al-Din Abdal. (The Abdal 
association may be noted.) The author of the Sharaf al-mandaqib 
rejects both these founts of authority, stating that Bu ‘Ali had 
received instruction from the pure spirit of Hazrat ‘Ali, son-in-law of 
the Prophet. He states that ‘Abd al-Haqq had written in the Akhbdr 
al-akhyar that there is no mention of his allegiance being to either of 
these buzurgs, but Bu ‘Ali was in the habit of attending the assemblies 
of Qutb al-Din. There is, however, no notice of Ba ‘Ali in the A.H. 
1209 edition of the Akhbdr al-akhyar,’? and Qutb al-Din Bakhtyar 
Kaki predeceased Ba ‘Ali by 91 lunar years. The connection 
therefore appears to be a much later hagiographical invention. The 
same is probably true of the accounts of his relations with his contem- 
porary at Dehli, Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya’, as these find no 
mention in the fourteenth-century Chishti sources. A more interest- 
ing connection is made in the account of his parentage. His father is 
stated to have been Shaykh Fakhr al-Din Salar ‘Iraqi; his mother’s 
name is given as Bibi Hafiza bint Jamal. 

The identification of Bu ‘Ali’s father with the famous Fakhr al-Din 
‘Iraqi is made in a variant of the anecdote which has been cited in the 
text of this paper, regarding ‘Iraqi joining a Qalandar band and his 
reception as a murid by Shaykh Baha’ al-Din Zakariya’. The name of 
the mother may indicate a claim of descent from the poet and Chishti 
Khalifa Shaykh Jamal al-Din Hansavi, but this is not made explicit by 
the Sharaf al-mandgib. Chronologically neither of these claims 
regarding Bu ‘Ali’s parentage appears well-founded.'* 

Nevertheless, if the claim that Ba ‘Ali was the son of the poet ‘Iraqi 
was an ancient one, possibly made by him or during his lifetime, it 
helps to explain his identification as a Qalandar. Many of the mandqib 
recorded of him, his lack of attachment to a band, and his sedentary 
life in a particular locality would make him fit better into the category 
of a Majdhab. A characteristic anecdote appearing more in that 
tradition records why he did not observe the ritual duties of Islam.'** 
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In his passion for God he experienced seventy orgasms in a night. 
Thus for several nights he performed ablutions seventy times. From 
washing with cold water his body was split — ‘and in such a place” 
— and the Unseen Voice (hdtif-i ghayb) told him that by God and by 
the Prophet he was exempted (ma‘dhur) and excused (mu‘df) from the 
performance of prayer. 

Ba ‘Ali’s founding of the Khangah at Panipat established claims to 
a local territorial wildyat similar to that exercised by more orthodox 
Safi Shaykhs during their lifetimes and after their deaths. An 
anecdote in the Sharaf al-mandqib depicts Bu ‘Ali engaged in a 
levitatory contest of a type which I have examined elsewhere, in 
which he vanquished a Jogi and established his control over a sub- 
sidiary sacred site in the vicinity of Panipat. ‘To this day the grave of 
the Jogi and the seat of Abi ‘Ali are to be found on that hill and are a 
pilgrimage-place for rich and poor”. 

The Qalandar identification ensured that in later times the graves 
of Ba ‘Ali at Panipat and of Shaykh ‘Uthman Marandi at Sehvan 
became major pilgrimage centres for Qalandars and other confluent 
groups in their annual round of travels. 
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1 Akhbar al-akhydr, p. 73; Barani, p. 211. 

" Hamid Qalandar, Khayr al-majalis (Aligarh: [1960]), p. 185. 

2 The garment itself is called a juwdlig in the Mandqib-i Jamdl al-Din-i Savi, ed. Yazici, 
p. 58. The same passage makes it clear that to the fourteenth century author, writing 
outside India, juwdlig and palds were one and the same garment, and strongly 
suggests that it was of a red colour, “the colour of those who slay themselves”. 

" Khayr al-majalis, p. 131. 

“ This identification is made in the late Professor M. Habib’s translation of Barani, op. 
cit., in course of editing for publication. The connection between Persian palds and 
its Hindi homophone (=dk, fesd, “flame of the forest’), though it has not entered 
Persian lexicography, is established in Yazici, ed., op. cit., p. 58, see n. 1, 12 above. 

'S Barani, op. cit., p. 212. 

‘6 Khayr al-majalis, pp. 130-31. 

" ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Shér Malik, 7a'rikh-i Habibi, Urdu tr. (Haydarabad, Deccan: n.d. [c. 
1920]), pp. 108-09. This important text, composed in A.H. 849, 24 years after the 
death of the Shaykh, by an associate of his immediate fa: at the Khangah of 
Gulbarga (see tr. p. 4), is unfortunately only accessible to me in this apparently very 
literal translation by Nawwab Ma‘shig Yar Jang. A seventeenth century hagiography 
depicts Abu ‘Ali of Panipat stating that “the kettledrum (nagqdra) of Qalandari has 
sounded in the whole world and sky"; see Hamid al-Din, Sharaf al-mandqib, Urdu tr. 
by Munshi Jagannath, Dehli, Afzal al-Matabi‘, n.d. [c. 1885], p. 35. 

“ Khayr al-majalis, p. 6. 

' Fawd'id al-fu'ad, Lahore, 1966, p. 30; Naval Kishor, 1894, pp. 19-20. 

Observed by the present writer in India in the 1950s and 1960s. A command 
performance of mazdhir, with knives stuck into flesh and eyeballs protruding beyond 
eyelids, was given before the sajjdda-nashin of Gulbarga in 1963, at which the writer 
was present. 

4 Titus, op. cit., p. 135. 

2 Ibn Battita, Rihla, ed. Defrémery, Paris, 1853-57, III, pp. 79-80; tr. Gibb, III, p. 583. 

» This practice among the Tamils of Ceylon has been the subject of investigation by 
Professor Richard Gombrich. Now popular, it appears to have originated there only 
after the second World War. 

4 See p. 66. 

% Jamili, Siyar al-‘driftn (Dehli: 1891), p. 67; Rihla, loc. cit. 

%* See H.R. Lynton and M. Rajan, The days of the beloved, University of California 
Press, 1974, pp. 195-96. 

2” Careri in Indian travels of Thevenot and Careri, ed. S. Sen (New Delhi: 1949), p. 258. 
The ascetics there mentioned are Hindu. 

LL.M. Elwell-Sutton in Proceedings of the twenty-sixth International Congress of 
Orientalists, New Delhi, 1964, Il (New Delhi: 1968), pp. 200-203. 

® On the symbolic significance of depilation and celibacy, and its specific inversion in 
Sikhism, cf. J. Singh Uberoi, “On being unshorn", in Sikhism and Indian society 
(Simla: 1967), pp. 89-100. 

* In modern historical works his name is generally given, with some disregard for 
orthography, as “Sidi Mawla”. A. Mahdi Husayn proposed Sayyidi Mawla to fit the 
metrical pattern of ‘Isami’s mutagdrib mathnavi. Usha in his edition of Futih al-saldgin 
correctly vocalizes PYR MWLLH, p. 217, 2 lines from bottom. 
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» Nafdhat al-uns, Tehran ed., p. 519. 

» Malfiiz al-makhdim, fol. 24a. 

» Khayr al-majdlis, p. 6. 

* Ta'rikh-i Habibi, Urdu tr., p. 81. 

38 Barani, op. cit., pp. 209-12; ‘Isami, Futih al-saldjin, ed. Usha (Madras: 1948), pp. 
215-17. 

3 Inter alia see S.H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim history, Bombay, 1939, 1, pp. 

267-68; K.A. Nizami, Some aspects of politics and religion in India during the thirteenth 

century (Aligarh: 1961), pp. 288-91. 

For the use of this phrase, see S. Digby, War-horse and elephant in the Dehli Sultanate 

(Oxford: 1971), p. 34. 

Ta'rikh-i Férézshaht, p. 212; Futuh al-saldsin, pp. 218-19. 

»* Khayr al-majdlis, p. 148. 

 Ta'rikh-i Habibi, Urdu tr., p. 107. 

“' ‘Iraqi, Kulliydt, ed. S. Nafisi, Tehran, 1958, pp. 49-51. Cf. a more ornate version of 
the same tale in a seventeenth-century Indian source, which represents the poet as a 
man of mature years: Sharaf al-mandgib, Urdu tr., pp. 4-5. 

® Khayr al-majalis, p. 131. 

” Barani, op. cit., p. 198. 

“ Khayr al-majalis, p. 185. 

“ Barani, op. cit., p. 198: az jdma-yi palds-i qalandari birtin dvurda. 

“ Khayr al-majdlis, p. 250. 

Barani, op. cit., p. 67; the significance of the reference has escaped attention, from 

the fact that the printed text (as well as the uncirculated edition by S.A. Rashid, 

Aligarh [c. 1960], II, p. 79) reads MRYDY in place of MRNDY. Marand lies on the 

road betwen Erzerum and Tabriz. 

Barani, op. cit., p. 91. For the weight of the man or “maund™ in the Dehli Sultanate, 

considerably lighter than in Mughal or British times, see W. Hinz, /slamische Masse 

und Gewichte (Leiden: 1955), pp. 22-23. 

“” Though Hamid Qalandar's poetical works were thought by his editor, K.A. Nizami, 
to have been lost, several gasidas are copied in a fifteenth-century anthology 
compiled in Jawnpur, B.M. Ms. Or. 4110. One gasida celebrates the return to Dehli 
of Sultan Féréz Shah Tughluq with the elephants captured on his Bengal/Jajnagar 
expedition of A.D. 1359-60 (ff. 101-02). 

% Khayr al-majalis, p. 6. 

* Ta'rikh-i Habibi, Urdu tr. p. 107. Cf. also the remark regarding Ba ‘Ali of Panipat, 
reported as derived from an earlier source, that young boys used to live in his Khan- 
qah, but were driven out when their beards began to grow, Sharaf al-mandgqib, p. 8. 

® Khayr al-majalis, p. 130. 

% Fawd'id al-fu'ad, Naval Kishor, 1894, p. 48 (Lahore: 1966), p. 81. 

* Recently observed by my pupil Dr. P. M. Currie. 

3 Siyar al-awliya’, pp. 227-28. 

5* See Katherine Ewing, “Malangs of the Punjab: intoxication or adab as a path to 
God", a paper at the Seminar of the Center for South Asian Studies, University of 
California, Berkeley, June 1979, pp. 13-18. 

7 Khayr al-majalis, p. 185. 

%* Fawd'id al-fu'ad, Naval Kishor, 1894, p. 48; Lahore, 1966, p. 81. From the anecdotes a 
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suspicion arises that Juwdliq was the most pejorative term used for members of the 
groups; however, Hamid Qalandar includes Juwaliqs among those in the dawlat of his 
pir, see above, Khayr al-majalis, p. 5. 

Biographical preface to ‘Iraqi, Kulliydt, ed. Nafisi, and later tadhkiras. 

Tadhkira-yi mashd'ikh-i Sivistan, ed. S.H. Rashdi, Mihrdn, 1974, 3-4, p. 205; Barani, 
op. cit., p. 68. 

Khuldsat al-alfaz, Digby Ms., fol. 244. 

Shah Shu‘ayb Firdawsi, Mandgib al-asfiya’ (Calcutta, Anwar al-afaq Press, A.H. 
1313), p. 140. 

Futuhdt-i Férdzshahi, ed. S.A. Rashid, Aligarh, 1954, p. 6-7; Mandqib al-asfiyd’, pp. 
129-30. 

Ta'rikh-i Habibi, pp. 107-09; cf. ibid., p. 36, for Gésidaraz’s statement of the four 
causes of his preeminence. 

For an account of the powers and services of a concealed Wali, recorded in 
Haydarabad, Deccan, in 1963, see S. Digby, “The Waterseller's pilgrimage”, in 
Lycidas (Wolfson College, Oxford), III, 1974-75, pp. 20-21. 

Khayr al-majalis, p. 129. 

Macauliffe, VI, p. 69. There follows a brief description of costume and insignia. It is 
likely that the poet himself was slightly muddled and should have said “an Abdal in 
the dress of a Qalandar”. One cannot accept the Panjabi/Western Hindi verses 
ascribed to Namdev in the Gurd Granth Sdhab as the compositions of the thirteenth- 
century Maharashtrian poet Namadeva, but the ascription probably indicates a pre- 
sixteenth-century date. 

The degree to which the benevolence of the great Chishti Shaykhs of Dehli could be 
modified by hostility or anger has not been emphasized in the writings of K.A. 
Nizami. At a lower social level, many of the anecdotes regarding the fourteenth- 
century majdhib Khwaja Gurg, one of which is examined in this paper, show him 
extracting exemplary vengeance for slights. The behaviour of the fifteenth-century 
Chishti Shaykh, Ahmad ‘Abd al-Haqq, which displays a general lack of benevolence, 
is examined by S. Digby in Medieval India: a Miscellany, \11, 1975, pp. 1-66. 
Khayr al-majalis, p. 131. 

Fawd'id al-fu'dd, Naval Kishor, 1894, pp. 19-20; Lahore, 1966, p. 30. 

Siyar al-awliya’, p. 575. 

Siyar al-‘arifin, p. 67. 

Khayr al-majalis, p. 250. 

Khayr al-majalis, p. 131. The anecdote appears in closely similar form, as regards his 
shaved state and appearance with a beard, heard by the fifteenth-century Arab 
traveller Ibn Battdta in Egypt, Rihla, ed. Defrémery, I, p. 64. 

Fawd’id al-fu'ad, Lahore, 1966, p. 30; Naval Kishor, 1894, pp. 19-20; Siyar al-awliya’, 
p. 575; Khayr al-majalis, p. 176. 

The editor of the 1966 edition does not note any variants for Haydar-i zdviya, 
“Haydar of the hospice”, which might indeed have served as a place-name. Siyar al- 
awliya’, p. 575, which reproduces the passage verbatim, also reads zdviya. The reading 
Haydar-zdda is found in the Dehli lithograph of A.H. 1272, but escaped the 1966 
editor's attention. This is close to the correct reading Zava, which is provided by Ibn 
Battdta’s and Hamd Allah Mustawfi's accounts of the burial-place of the Shaykh, see 
Rihla, ed. Defrémery, III, p. 79-80, and tr. Gibb, III, p. 583; Nuzhat al-qulib, tr. Le 
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Strange, 1919, p. 152. Zava was a fortified town in Khurasan south of Mashhad; from 
the presence of the Shaykh’s tomb there it later became known as Turbat-i Haydar. 

Both Ibn Battita and Mustawfi call the founder of the Haydaris Qutb al-Din 
Haydar. Gramlich, Die schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens, |, Wiesbaden, 1965, pp. 
70-81, has Jalal al-Din Haydar, without however mentioning his authority. 

” Turk-bachcha in Malik's edition and in the Dehli and Naval Kishor lithographs. Siyar 
al-awliyd’, loc. cit, reads SRKBYJH, probably a corrupted transcription. 

™ Sahib-i hal. No single English translation will convey the range of attributes implied 
by the Persian phrase. Sahib is a “lord”, “possessor” of Adi, the state of mystical 
illumination and ecstasy, closeness to God and with supernatural perceptions. 

™ The notion that Haydar disappeared into a cave at the time of the Mongol onslaught 
is consonant with Trimingham’s unreferenced statement, in The Sufi Orders (Oxford: 
1971), p. 199, n., that Qutb al-Din Haydar died in 618/1221. 

© Fawd’id al-fu'ad, Naval Kishor, 1894, p. 250. 

" This is the standard process of the acceptance of disciples by a Shaykh. 

" Akhbar al-akhydr, Mirath, 1861-62, pp. 47-48; Dehli, 1891-92, pp. 49-50. 

© Muhammad Bulag, Maglib al-talibin, 1.0. Ms. Ethé 653, fol. 143b; Barasavi, Savdyi" 
al-anwar, 1.0. Ms. Ethé 654, fol. 116a. 

“A reference to Jawnpir at a date early in the thirteenth century appears 
unacceptable; but it probably indicates a desire to travel eastwards in the lands of 
recent conquest by the Muslims. 

*S Savdri’ al-anwar, fol. 116a-b. 

“ Fawd'id al-fu'dd, Fakhr al-matabi‘, 1872, p. 6; Naval Kishor, 1894, pp. 4-5; Lahore, 
1966, p. 6. 

" Fawd'id al-fu'ad, Naval Kishor, 1894, p. 48; Lahore, 1966, p. 81. 

® Khayr al-majalis, pp. 130-31. 

® See above, p. 79. 

” Fawd'id al-fu’dd, Naval Kishor, 1894, p. 48; Lahore, 1966, p. 81. 

* See above, p. 86. 

” Fawd'id al-fu'éd, Naval Kishor, 1894, p. 48; Lahore, 1966, p. 81. 

” Khayr al-majalis, pp. 129-32. 

™ Ta'rikh-i Habibi, Urdu tr., pp. 108-09. 

°* Cf. the rejection by Gésidaraz of the Jogi claiming to be Bargundai (=Jalandhari, 
Jalandhara Nath) discussed by S. Digby in “Anecdotes of Jogis in Sufi hagiography” 
at a Seminar on Aspects of Religion in South Asia, S.0.A.S., 1970 (unpublished). 

% Khuldsat al-alfaz, Digby Ms., fol. 244. 

°” Mandqib al-asfiya’, p. 140. 

%* Barani, Ta'rikh-i Férdzshahl, p. 211; cf. an anecdote of Qalandars threatening to at- 
tack with their needles Shaykh Zahid Gilani in Shirvan at the close of the thirteenth 
century, Safwat al-safa' (Bombay: A.H. 1329), p. 31. The Qalandars are punished, cf. 
Pp. 98 above. I am indebted to Mr. A.H. Morton for the reference. 

®” According to one early source the conqueror Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad b. Sam was 
murdered by an Isma’ili fanatic in 602/1206, though his death at the hands of Gakkar 
tribesmen appears more likely. In the mid-fourteenth century Barani refers to 
fida'iydn, probably in this specific sense, and ‘Isami to “Alamatis" (Alamitiyan) — 
Futih al-saldyin, p. 301, ll. 1-2. 

' Fawd'id al-fu'ad, Naval Kishor, 1894, pp. 153-54; Lahore, 1966, p. 261. 
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‘| Fawd ‘id al-fu'dd, Naval Kishor, 1894, p. 153; Lahore, 1966, p. 260. 

'@ Siyar al-‘drifin, pp. 34-35. See also K.A. Nizami, The life and times of Shaykh Farid-ud- 
din Ganj-i Shakar (Aligarh: 1955), pp. 37-38, who does not rigorously examine the 
extent of dependence of the later source. 

The founder of the Haydaris is described as of Turkish stock, cf. Fawd'id al-fu'ad, 
Naval Kishor, 1894, p. 19; Lahore, 1966, p. 30; quoted above, p. 83. 

\ Fawd'id al-fu'dd, Naval Kishor, 1894, p. 96; Lahore 1966, p. 166; Siyar al-‘drifin, p. 43. 

"3 Khayr al-majalis, pp. 286-87. 

‘The reference is to the pure silver tanka of c. 170 grains, very rare in this reign, as 
opposed to the debased billon tanka of c. 140 grains. Cf. H. Nelson Wright, The 
coinage and metrology of the Sultans of Dehif, OUP (Delhi: 1936), p. 218; S. Digby, 
War-horse and elephant in the Dehli Sultanate (Oxford: 1971), p. 39; ibid., chapter on 
the currency of the Indian Sultanates in The Cambridge Economic History of India 
(forthcoming). 

‘From the last sentence it is apparent that the incident must have taken place around 
7584/1353. 

108 Jawdmi" al-kalim (Haydarabad, Deccan: A.H. 1356), pp. 90-92. 

‘1 have no evidence for the length of the gaz in fourteenth-century Dehli. It is fairly 
well defined in Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. “gudg “A Persian yard- 
measure of thereabouts; but in India applied to measures of varying lengths, from the 
hath or natural cubit, to the English yard”. 

"Or, possibly, we should amend zi riyi shar’, for the lithograph’s reading zarl-yi shar’, 
“He is not guilty according to the law”. 

"" Khayr al-majalis, p. 289. 

‘The supplement is lacking in one of the two complete manuscripts; and, as | show 
elsewhere, Hamid Qalandar appears to be propagating a misleading account of some 
details of the Shaykh’s death, to which the alleged date of composition would lend a 
spurious authenticity. 

‘The statement by Gésddaraz that the man used to visit Nasir al-Din Mahmad in 
private seems to indicate that this was an attack motivated more by individual psy- 
chological disturbance than by coherent ideological hostility. 

"See H, Nelson Wright, The coinage and metrology of the Suljans of Dehli, pp. 163-64, 
174, 218; see also above, n. 106. Following his eastern expedition, Féréz Shah Tughluq 
distributed bags of silver to mosques and Safi establishments in Dehli in August 1354 
(Barani, op. cit., p. 597); but Hamid appears to be mentioning silver tankas at a time 
some months or a year before the supply of this coin in Dehli was replenished. 

"SMuhammad Isma‘il, Asrdr al-majdhibin, Digby Ms., fol. 6a-b; for a lithographed ed., 
title mistranscribed, Fathpur, 1893, see Storey, p. 1411, No. (38). 

"In modern times this Safi figure is known as Khwaja Karak (Hindi, “thunderclap”) 
but it is clear from this work that the name must be read as Gurg (Persian, “wolf”), 
cf. the reference to himself in this passage as “a wolflike sheep”. 

'"Shérdn: the writer is probably using the word loosely for beasts of prey. 

"8Ay bibt kd sir [sic]. This Hindi exclamation frequently occurs in Khwaja Gurg’s 
conversation reproduced in the work. 

"’See above, pp. 70, 71, 81. 

"0K. Ewing’s recent field research in Lahore indicates that Madaris and Qalandars are 
to some extent synonymous in the Panjab, as are Malangs. The preoccupation with 
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the use of drugs of the hashish family is still strong, as it was among both Qalandars 
and Madaris in earlier centuries. The depilation or shaving of all facial and bodily 
hair, with leather garments, survived in the Panjab in the late nineteenth century, as 
in Sir D. Ibbetson's ethnographic description (quoted by Ewing, op. cit., see p. 50, n. 
56); but this has apparently now vanished, and the Qalandars have become confluent 
with such peculiarly Indian bé-shar’ groups as the Sada Suhagins (“perpetual brides”) 
who dress in women’s clothes and ornaments. Celibacy is maintained, as well as an 
open-air life wandering on a round of ‘Urs festivals, except in the case of professed 
Qalandars who have also a claim to be sajjdda nashin of a Safi Khangah or tomb, on 
whom it is thought to be incumbent to marry and continue the lineage. 

"See n. 60, above. 

2 Sharaf al-mandqib, p. 8. 

"3See n. 7, above. 

'*The poets Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi and Jamal al-Din Hansavi were contemporaries, the 
latter being acquainted with some of the ghazals of ‘Iraqi and writings jawdbs 
(“replies”) in the same metres, which in fact provide evidence dating these ghazals to 
the earlier portion of his life spent in the Khangah of Baha’ al-Din Zakariya’ in 
Multan. Hansi, where Jamal al-Din resided, like Ajodhan, lay on a main route 
between Multan and Dehli. I am indebted to Dr. R.J. Baldick, currently working on 
the life and poetry of ‘Iraqi, for drawing my attention to the connection. 

"5 Sharaf al-mandgqib, p. 7. 

"Op. cit., p. 36; see the revised version of my paper mentioned above, n. 95. 
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There were undoubtedly several reasons for the gradual evolution of 
a sizable Muslim minority population in the Indian subcontinent. 
None of them can be firmly ascertained. Economic and political 
motives are frequently cited, along with the charismatic suasions of 
the Safi masters. No one cause provides a satisfactory explanation, 
and the combination of several causes can be still more confounding. 
For instance, if Safi masters are ascribed a prominent role in the con- 
versionary process, non-religious motives have to be devalued, if not 
excised. Since the early Muslim saints of India were widely renowned 
for their explicit rejection of political power and avoidance of the 
wielders of power, as well as for their adherence to poverty as a 
preferred life style, it can scarcely be imagined that they appealed to 
disenfranchised Indians as catalytic agents for economic or political 
advance in either the courts of medieval Muslim rulers or in the cities 
where bureaucratic power was introduced on an ever widening, 
though not always efficient, scale. 

Yet the conversionary process among Indian Muslims does seem 
partially explicable with reference to the variant interests of those 
responsible for perpetuating the memory of the great Shaykhs. They 
comprised two groups. The migrant groups of hereditary Muslims 
were concerned to link their Shaykh to the traditions and institutions 
of global Islam: his knowledge of the Qur’an, traditions, Persian 
poetry, the ancient Sifis and their stories as well as his ability to deal 
with legal and theological and even an occasional philosophical 
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problem — all were important to his inner circle of followers most of 
whom were foreign-born or could trace their lineage to a non-Indian 
family tree. It was these people who also recorded the earliest 
conversations about the Shaykhs (malfizdt) and later the authentic 
biographies of the saints and their followers (tadhkiras). The second 
group, consisting of native-born Indian Muslims, most of whom 
belonged to the outer circle of the Shaykh’s followers, perceived 
learning and family credentials as merely an adornment of, or 
appendage to, the special magico-religious powers that singled the 
saint out as a unique vehicle for the hope of redress or recovery and, 
therefore, a perpetual object of veneration. It seems likely that the 
popular perception of early Indian Shaykhs and other Muslim holy 
men gradually aggrandized their biographies, especially among those 
who continued to visit their tombs between the fifteenth and mid- 
nineteenth centuries, till they came to be viewed as the missionaries 
——responsible for the conversion of most Indians to Islam. 

There are three distinct types of primary literature, each of which 
reflects a stage in the growth of the image of early Shaykhs as 
missionaries on behalf of mystical Islam: 


1) Genuine, slightly exaggerated malfazdt and tadhkiras (13th-14th 
century) 

2) Greatly exaggerated but still genuine malfiizat and tadhikras 
(15th-19th century) 

3) Oral traditions recorded in the British gazetteers (late 19th-early 
20th century) 


In addition to these three, there are spurious malfizdt that seem to 
appear at all periods of Indo-Muslim history. They may reflect popu- 
lar piety of the wildest variety, but they do not seem to contribute to 
the formation of legends about conversion; indeed, the topic of 
conversion occupied their writers even less than it did the authors of 
genuine literature. In the early malfiizdt we do find references to a 
few instances of conversion, but they relate exclusively to individuals 
who are attracted by the example of the Muslim saints. Hence Jalal 
al-Din Tabrizi, the legendary saint of Bengal, converts a Hindu 
highwayman posing as a curd-seller. Sharaf al-Din b. Yahya Manéri 
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of Bihar similarly prevails on an elderly Hindu to embrace Islam,' 
while ‘Abd al-Quddiis Gangohi actively confronts a yogin who had 
retired into the seclusion of a cave, engaging him in conversation and 
eventually winning him to Islam.? Moreover, many of the encounters 
between Muslim saints and Hindus seem to have taken place on the 
home ground of the Shaykhs, the jamd‘at khanas or public audience 
rooms within their Khangahs(self-containedcommunities) where they 
met with both disciples and outsiders for general discussions about 
the mystic life. It was in the jamd‘at khdna of Farid al-Din, for 
example, that Nizim al-Din Awliya’ is said to have met a yogin from 
whom he inquired about the secrets of his spiritual discipline.’ The 
yogin replied: ‘In our science it has been presented in this way: in the 
soul of man there are two worlds, the higher and the lower. From 
head to navel is the higher world; the lower is from navel to feet. In 
the higher world there is all sincerity, purity, good morals and correct 
conduct. In the lower there is watchfulness and chastity”. The 
Shaykh warmly accepted this explanation, and no suggestion is made 
that he subsequently tried to influence the yogin to embrace Islam. 

Yet Nizam al-Din, according to the evidence of this same, early 
collection of malfazat, did have an interest in proselytizing Hindus. 
The critical passage in which this side of the Shaykh’s multi-faceted 
personality is revealed subtly connects the conversionary appeal to a 
homiletic message directed at his fellow Muslims: only those who are 
exemplary Sifis can attract others to the Muslim fold, according to 
Nizam al-Din; otherwise, conversion is a violent combat producing 
no spiritual gain. This passage is so crucial to our understanding of 
the attitude towards conversion expressed in the early malfizdt, and 
presumably held by the immigrant South Asian Muslims who wrote 
and read them, that we quote it here in its entirety:* 


One of the disciples of Shaykh Nizam al-Din arrived in the 
middle of a public conversation in the assembly hall. He brought a 
Hindu with him, saying, “This is my brother”. When both were 
seated, the Shaykh asked the disciple, “Does this brother of yours 
have any inclination towards Islam?” “It is for this purpose”, 
replied the disciple, “that I brought him to your feet, that by the 
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blessing of your glance he might become a Muslim”. Tears began 
to fill the eyes of the Shaykh. “‘As for these people”, he explained, 
“no matter what you say you cannot change the heart of any of 
them. Yet if one should happen to find himself in the company of a 
righteous Muslim, it may be hoped that through the blessing of his 
friend’s company he might become a Muslim”. 

After this he told a story. When ‘Umar became Caliph, he did 
battle with the king of Iraq. When the king was captured, they 
brought him before ‘Umar. “If you become a Muslim”, said 
‘Umar, “I will accede to you the kingdom of Iraq (as your 
province)”. “I am not going to embrace Islam”, said the king. 
“Either Islam or the sword”, retorted ‘Umar; “‘if you do not accept 
Islam, I will kill you”. “Then kill me”, said the king; “I am not 
going to embrace Islam”. ‘Umar ordered them to bring the sword 
and the executioner. Now this king was very clever. When he had 
surveyed the situation, he turned to ‘Umar and said, “I am thirsty; 
have them bring me some water”. ‘Umar so ordered and they 
brought him water in a glass vessel. “I will not drink water from 
this vessel”, said the king. “Since he is a king”, declared ‘Umar, 
“bring him water in a vessel of gold and silver”. They complied, 
but still he would not drink. “Bring me water in an earthen vessel”, 
he demanded. They filled an earthen vessel with water and gave it 
to him. Turning to ‘Umar he said, “Promise me that you will not 
kill me till I finish drinking this water’’. “I promise”, said ‘Umar. 
The king then dashed the earthen vessel to the ground, breaking it 
and spilling out the water. To ‘Umar he said, “I have not drunk 
this water, and you have promised that you would not kill me 
till I finished drinking it. Now you must spare my life”. ‘Umar 
was startled by the king’s ingenuity. He consented to spare his life 
and entrusted him to the company of a friend who was the model of 
piety. After they had brought the king of Iraq to the house of that 
friend and he had spent some time there, the company of this 
righteous Muslim made an impact on him. He sent a message to 
‘Umar, saying, “Summon me to your presence that I might profess 
faith in Islam’. ‘Umar complied, and the king publicly converted. 
After he had become a Muslim, ‘Umar said, ‘‘Now I accede to you 
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the kingdom of Iraq”. “I have no interest in political power”, 
replied the former king; “give me but one desolate village from the 
kingdom of Iraq that I might earn an honest living. That will suf- 
fice me’. ‘Umar consented to give him what he requested. 
“Remember”, declared the former king, “the village in which I am 
to live must be a desolate village”. ‘Umar dispatched some envoys 
to Iraq and they searched the entire province but could not find a 
single desolate village. (When this matter was reported back to 
‘Umar,) the former king said, ‘The point of my request was just 
this: I have surrendered to you an Iraq so prosperous that no 
desolate village can be found in it. If any part of Iraq becomes 
desolate, it is you who will have to account for it on the day of 
judgement”. 

Throughout this story the Shaykh’s eyes filled with tears. He 
wept freely, heaping praise upon the king of Iraq for his insight and 
resourcefulness. Then with reference to the moral integrity of the 
Islamic community and individual Muslims, he told this story: 
There was a Jew who lived in the vicinity of Bayazid al-Bistami. 
When Bayazid died, they said to that Jew, ‘Why do you not 
become a Muslim?” “How can I become a Muslim?” retorted the 
Jew. “If Islam is what Bayazid professed, then I cannot attain it. 
And if Islam is what you are, then I am ashamed of it’’. 


Taken as a single literary pericope, the above passage suggests that 
Nizam al-Din was high-minded in his attitude towards conversion. He 
recognized the extraordinary difficulty of winning Hindus to Islam 
but at the same time he believed that conversion was both possible 
and desirable through moral suasion. The story about ‘Umar extols 
the latitudinarian virtues of the second Caliph while underscoring the 
inefficacy of political might. The converted king of Iraq became a 
proto-Sifi. He wanted only to earn an honest living and to hold 
others accountable for their deeds. The anecdote about Bayazid 
updates the message to the period of classical Sufism, since stories 
about Bayazid and other early saints tended to have the same 
authority for the Sdfis of medieval ‘ajam as did the numerous sayings 
of Muhammad for orthodox Muslims. Like the friend of ‘Umar, 
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Bayazid could attract a non-Muslim by his extraordinary piety, but 
unlike the anonymous ascetic, the famous Bayazid, who, in the 
context of the conversation, seems to parallel Nizam al-Din, could 
not convert his pagan admirer. 

It is difficult to generalize from this and other references to 
genuine conversations involving the mashd’ikh what the prevalent 
attitude of the educated, immigrant Indo-Muslim elite was to their 
Hindu contemporaries. Some scholars have tried to see a difference 
in attitude deriving from the general outlook of the silsilas to which 
Indian Sifis were affiliated.* Others have sought to trace the 
difference to theological positions maintained by particular Shaykhs: 
those propounding wahdat al-shuhud, goes the argument, tended to be 
hostile to Hindus and to favour forced conversions, while those 
advocating wahdat al-wujid were open-minded to Hindus and Muslim 
sectaries alike, caring little or not at all about conversion to orthodox 
Islam.§ It seems more likely, however, that the earliest malfuzat 
authors, irrespective of their institutional affiliation or theological 
disposition, imputed a latitudinarian outlook to the major Sifi 
masters whose sayings they recorded. 

It is only in the later, exaggerated but still bona fide malfuzdt that 
we find stories of confrontation with Hindus. The Hindus confronted 
vary almost as much as the Sifis who are confronting them. For- 
tunately, some of the patterns that these anecdotes suggest have 
already been brilliantly analyzed by S. Digby.” What concerns us in 
the present essay is the process of escalation from plausible 
exchanges to legendary accounts of mass conversion. The former 
involve individual, almost accidental encounters; the latter group, 
engagements that pit the Shaykh at the centre of a contest so varied 
and monumental that it could almost be orchestrated. It would be 
easy to conclude that the mass conversion episodes are retrospective 
embellishments of events that were seminal but far less theatrical 
than the later malfuz writers would have us believe. How and why this 
transition in the image of the Shaykh takes place, however, is less 
easy, but more important, to determine. 

Anecdotes involving oppositional encounters on an individual 
plane are common to both the Chishti and Suhrawardi literary 
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records of the Sultanate period. Among the Suhrawardis the most 
famous confrontation story is known as the Nawahun affair. It first 
appears in Siyar al-‘drifin, a sixteenth century tadhkira by the 
renowned Lodhi/early Mughal poet, Jamali Kanboh.* Nawahun was a 
local Hindu official in the Panjab who made a courtesy sick call on 
the dying Suhrawardi saint, Sayyid Jalal al-Din Bukhadri Makhdim-i 
Jahaniyan Jahangasht. “May God restore your health”, entreated 
Nawahun. “You are the last of the saints just as Muhammad was the 
last of the Prophets”. Both the dying saint and his brother, according 
to Jamili, interpreted these words as a profession of faith in Islam; 
they demanded Nawahun to make his “conversion” public. Nawahun 
refused. At first, he was charged with apostasy and then, after the 
death of Sayyid Jalal al-Din and at the insistence of his brother, 
Nawahun was executed by the command of Firdz Shah Tughlugq, then 
the Muslim Sultan of Delhi. 

Though it omits the imputation of political conversion, Ahsan al- 
aqwal, an authentic Chishti malfiz of Burhan al-Din Gharib, also 
describes an early incident of forced conversion’: a group of sddhus 
visited the Khangah of Farid al-Din disguised as Muslim faqirs. The 
Shaykh welcomed the party but perceived their real identity. He 
asked his servant to take their leader to a small room and lock him 
up. The rest were given food and water. Three days later the Shaykh 
visited the room of the leader. “I will release you if you accept 
Islam”, he declared. The beleaguered sddhu agreed. When he came 
out of his small room, he was still wearing the sacred thread of the 
Hindus under the patched cloak of the Sifis. “I have been visiting the 
langars (charity kitchens for feeding the poor) of Muslim saints in 
Khurasan and Hindistan for over 30 years’’, he confessed, “but until 
now no one had ever discovered my true identity”. 

While the Nawahun affair and the Farid al-Din episode pertain to 
efforts at individual conversion, in other authentic malfizdt and 
tadhkiras we find situations involving group conversion or, oc- 
casionally, group rejection. One anecdote of group rejection is es- 
pecially valuable because it concerns a major early saint of the 
Deccan, Sayyid Gési Daraz. Unlike most narratives, it is non- 
specific, relating the saint’s summary of several occasions on which 
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he experienced rejection by Brahmins. In Jawdami‘ al-kalim,’ the 
Sayyid laments: 


“Many times their learned men have come to me, challenging and 
disputing...I have read their Sanskrit book (i.e., the Mahabharata) 
and know their mythology. At first I spoke to them about it. They 
freely accepted what I told them as being their belief. Then I began 
to expound my own faith. I put one argument against another; then 
I stated my preference. They were astonished. They wept. They 
prostrated themselves before me as they do when worshipping 
idols. I said, “This is useless. We had agreed that the beliefs of the 
party which appeared to be in the right should be adopted by the 
other party.” One said, “I have a wife and child and a household to 
support.” Another said, “What am I to do? Our elders have 
followed this (belief); what was (good) for them is also (good) for 
us.” 


Family ties and the strength of tradition as much as the oft-cited 
caste system were undoubtedly constituent elements of the medieval 
Hindu world view which even the Sifis could not penetrate. But the 
belief that some Sufi masters in some parts of northern Hindustan did 
succeed in penetrating it and did convert not only individuals but 
groups to Islam, comes to the forefront in certain authentic malfiz 
and tadhkira writings even of the early period. Lajd’if-i Ashraft, for 
instance, is one of the most notable malfiuzat collections of the late 
fourteenth century. It describes conversations and biographical 
details of the peripatetic, often bizarre Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir 
Simnani. According to its author, Sayyid Ashraf confronted a yogin 
on the very piece of land which the yogin, together with his followers, 
had inhabited. When the yogin refused to surrender either his person 
or his spiritual domain to the Shaykh, a close disciple was deputed to 
go and do battle with the recalcitrant Hindu leader on his own 
terrain. What followed was a contest worthy of Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal:" 


Jamal al-Din went to the yogin and said, “‘We do not think it 
becoming to display miracles but we will give an answer to each of 
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the powers which you display”. The first trick that the yogin 
showed was to make heaps of black ants advance from every 
direction towards Jamal al-Din, but when Jamal al-Din looked 
resolutely at them, they vanished. After this an army of tigers 
appeared. ‘“‘What harm can a tiger do to me?” quipped Jamal al- 
Din. And they all fled. After various tricks, the yogin threw his 
stick into the air. Jamal then asked for the staff of the Shaykh and 
sent it up after the stick. The Shaykh’s staff beat down the yogin’s 
stick till the former pinned the latter to the ground. Having 
exhausted all his tricks, the yogin said, “‘Take me to the Shaykh! I 
will become a believer”. Grasping his hand, Jamal al-Din took him 
and forced him to prostrate before the Shaykh. The Shaykh then 
instructed him in the words of the profession of faith in Islam. At 
the same time all 500 of the disciples of the yogin became Muslims 
and made a bonfire of their religious books. The Shaykh granted 
them a place on the banks of the lake (which circumscribed the 
spiritual domain of the yogin). He also acquainted them with 
austerities and spiritual exercises corresponding to his own path. 
After this he commanded the dervishes to bring their baggage 
there. He allotted places to all his followers so that each could 
build a separate cell. Malik Mahmid (the local landholder) built a 
Khangah there in the space of a few days for the Shaykhs and made 
his own children and servants profess themselves the disciples of 
the Shaykh. The Sayyids of the neighbourhood also came to visit 
and entered the circle of allegiance.... 


This story is classified by Digby as one among several “‘anecdotes 
of magical contests, followed by conversion, with territorial 
significance” .! The story does have some unusual features. The saint 
is so confident of his powers that he delegates a disciple to overcome 
the awesome local rival. Yet the conquest of the yogin and his fol- 
lowers is not the sole point of the story; perhaps in an effort to link 
the Sayyid still closer to global Islam, his biographer notes that the 
body of his followers is enlarged by the addition of those who are 
already Muslims, not only Muslims but sayyids, i.c., Muslims with 
bona fides similar to his own, descendants of non-Indian Muslim 
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families tracing their lineage back to the Prophet Muhammad 
himself. We learn in another passage from Lajd’if-i Ashrafi® that prior 
to the arrival of Sayyid Ashraf, there had been a highly esteemed 
Suhrawardi saint in the vicinity of Kicchauccha, Hajji Sadr al-Din 
Chiragh-i Hind. He was also defeated and displaced by Sayyid 
Ashraf, and presumably some of the sayyids who swelled the ranks of 
the new Khangah in Kicchauccha had earlier belonged to the inner 
circle of Sadr al-Din’s disciples. 

While clashes between Sufi masters for spiritual pre-eminence in a 
single geographic area are seldom described with such explicit detail, 
there are numerous other stories of Sifis who occupy an indigenous 
holy site and thereby transfer its devotees as well as its power to 
themselves. Mu‘in al-Din Sanjari in Ajmér, Jalal al-Din Tabrizi in 
Bengal and Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani in Kashmir are all examples of ear- 
ly Indo-Muslim saints credited with similar feats in establishing their 
residency in the midst of popular pilgrimage centres of the 
subcontinent.“ The story of Sayyid Ashraf’s victorious entry into 
Kicchauccha is, in fact, mirrored by the legend of trials and triumphs 
surrounding his Chishti forefather, the first and, for many, the 
greatest saint of Hindistan. Mu‘in al-Din Sanjari also set up his Khan- 
qah on a site formerly sacred to Hindus, and he also vanquished a 
local yogin in order to establish his spiritual supremacy. A 
seventeenth century tadhkira of the Chishti silsila delineates the 
successive exchanges between these holy warriors that ended in 
Mu‘in al-Din’s resounding triumph": 

The yogin Ajaipal came to drive away the Shaykh flying upon his 
deerskin. Seven times he was struck blind on the way, each time at 
the moment that he harboured an evil thought against the Shaykh. 
Each time he restored his own sight by magic. Mu‘in al-Din 
defended himself against the attacking yogin and his supporters by 
drawing a circle around himself and standing inside it. The yogin 
sent a host of snakes against the Shaykh, but they were 
transformed into shady trees. Ajaipal then flew up into the sky on 
his deerskin, but was beaten down to earth by the Shaykh’s slipper 
whacking him on the head. After this, Ajaipal gave up and was 
converted, together with his followers. 
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Although some of the details differ, the ouline of the contest 
between Mu‘in al-Din and Ajaipal is very much like that of Sayyid 
Ashraf and the anonymous yogin of Kicchauccha. In both cases the 
saints or one of their disciples are confronted by the magical powers 
of a yogin, first in the form of dangerous animals (tigers and snakes) 
and then in a display of the superiority of symbolic instruments: both 
the staff and the wooden slipper are sacred emblems of the Sifi 
master, embodying and transmitting his power, just as the cane of a 
Sadhu and the deerskin of a Saivite yogin connote the spiritual ma- 
jesty of their respective possessors.'* Both stories occur in allegedly 
authentic sources, though it is possible that the seventeenth century 
account of Mu ‘in al-Din represents a conscious replication of the late 
fourteenth century account of Sayyid Ashraf.'7 More importantly, 
common to both is the characterization — one might almost say, 
caricature — of the great Shaykh as a magico-religious wonder- 
worker. It is an image of the Shaykh which, as we suggested earlier, is 
more likely to have been nurtured by his indigenous admirers, those 
belonging to the outer circle of his followers, than by his own 
immediate disciples, one of whom wrote the account in question. In 
every explicit detail non-elite, indigenous members of Ajmér and 
Jawnpir society are omitted; we might even conjecture that by 
stressing the sayyid markings of his Muslim followers, Sayyid Ashraf’s 
biographer is deliberately suggesting that only pure Muslims became 
his close followers. 

Yet the interests of the non-elite are reflected in this anecdotal 
doublet: one of the chief miracles of the Shaykh in each case is the 
conversion of masses not only to Islam but to personal service to 
himself, not only during his lifetime but beyond it through the 
continuing power of his tomb. Those who attached themselves to the 
Shaykh and to his tomb forged a new lineage of legitimacy for 
themselves and their descendants. The global character of Islam did 
not allow these lineages to supersede in importance those of the 
Shaykh and his immediate followers to non-Indian Muslim ancestors, 
but the lineage did represent at once a domestication of the spiritual 
master and an extension of his influence among indigenous non- 
elites. There are no literary records — real or fabricated — by which 
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we can chart the evolution of associative attachments to the tombs of 
the great Shaykhs. Probably they derived from the annual pilgrimage 
rites which drew non-Muslims as well as Muslims to the revered 
burial spaces of the bygone saints and encouraged the former to 
strengthen their ties to the source of miraculous power amply 
suggested by the mood and music, the worship and feasts of each 
death anniversary celebration. It is not till the modern period that we 
find written reference to the end result of increasing attachments to 
saintly tombs and their residents that must have occurred throughout 
the Mughal and early British periods of Indian history. Ironically, it is 
the British gazetteer reports which detail not only demographic data 
of obvious value to a colonial power on strange terrain, but also the 
conversion of guilds, tribes and castes through the influence of Sifi 
Shaykhs. 

The British gazetteers, in fact, constitute a valuable though 
problematic extension of the information about Sifis and the conver- 
sionary process contained in the medieval records. If the records are 
limited by being predisposed to exalt the role of the Shaykh and to 
reflect only the viewpoint of his immediate followers, the gazetteers 
also have shortcomings that need to be noted before their data can be 
properly assessed. They consist of first-hand observations and 
received oral traditions that were collected, analyzed and published 
by British administrator/scholars in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. They exhibit three recurrent biases: towards 
emphasizing the bizarre features of the native groups whose religious 
or social practices are being described, towards imputing a mis- 
sionary role and conversionary intent to earlier foreign conquerors of 
the subcontinent, i.e., the Muslims, and towards gathering data that 
help in assessing taxes and gauging the most efficient means for 
governing the heterogeneous groupings who belonged to the Indian 
branch of the British Empire. The first two biases especially concern 
us. It is on the gazetteers that M. Mujeeb, in the controversial first 
chapter of The Indian Muslims, principally relies in order to prove the 
diverse, conglomerate character of the belief systems that collective- 
ly constitute Indian Islam. Mujeeb, however, makes no attempt to 
weigh the extent to which the bizarre practices he cites are prevalent 
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among the Muslim community. Like the gazetteer writers before him, 
he merely records what exists or used to exist, in all its angularity and 
oddity, without pressing to ascertain whether it is common or rare 
even within a specific geographical region. Obviously, such details 
further skewed the popular British perception of foreign subjects 
who could be romantically eulogized in Kipling’s or Forster’s novels 
but also bitterly ridiculed in daily journals and governmental reports. 
The second bias of the gazetteers, toward assessing the Muslims as 
early missionaries, reflects the mood of Protestant Christianity in the 
late nineteenth century. The British clergy as well as the zealous laity 
who came to India were convinced that the Christian Gospel 
contained the Truth, at once absolute and universal, to which a direct 
response — positive or negative — was demanded. The polemical 
religious atmosphere which the British presence created in North In- 
dia affected both Hindus and Muslims, as may be witnessed by the 
almost intuitive response of the Arya and Brahmo Samajis to counter 
gospel primitivism with Vedic antiquarianism. 

What resulted was an elitist battle waged among upper class 
Muslims and Hindus against the British, though after the abortive 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 the battle came increasingly to be fought by 
Hindus and British as a common, if not co-ordinated, front against 
the Muslims. One aspect of this undocumented war was the 
interpretation of the Indian past as a case study of foreign invasion, 
propagation of the faith and conversion. The pattern of Muslim 
aggression anticipated that of the British, and Indian Muslims 
became the unwitting forerunners of the British in their religious as 
well as governmental capacities. The stifling distortion manifest in 
this interpretive gloss has caused at least one modern scholar to 
reject altogether the notion of Sifis as missionaries. Writing about 
the diffusion of Islamic mystical rites in the popular religion of 
seventeenth-century Deccan, R. Eaton states:'* 


..this process should not be construed as “conversion” to Islam, 
nor should the Safis themselves be considered as Muslim “mis- 
sionaries’’, though both terms have frequently been used in the 
general context of Sifis and the expansion of Islam. The main 
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problem is that both terms carry connotations of a 19th- and 20th- 
century Christian movement in India, a context in which “mis- 
sionary” denoted a self-conscious propagator of the Christian faith 
and “conversion” a self-conscious turning around in religious 
conviction. But the evidence concerning Bijapur’s Sifis would not 
permit calling any of them missionaries in this sense. They made no 
conscious effort to gain non-Muslim followers, though it is true 
that many lower-caste non-Muslims were attracted to the Sifis’ 
supposed supernatural power and entered, by gradual degrees, 
their outer and inner circles. 


How then are we to evaluate the data concerning the oral 
statements of groups, castes or tribes that link their conversion to 
Islam to some great Safi Shaykh from the past? Eaton, in the same 
article cited above, begs the question by noting that there was a 
gradual movement toward Islam rather than a dramatic conversion:"® 


There are today several Muslim groups in Bijapur District whose 
ancestors are claimed to have been converted to Islam by one or 
another medieval Sifi. But ethnographic evidence indicates that 
these same groups, far from having suddenly “converted” to Islam 
at any single point in time, have been and still are undergoing a 
gradual process of Islamic acculturation — reflected in dress, food, 
speech, etc. — which is not only gradual but uneven from one 
group to another. 


There are groups in Panjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bengal, Gujarat and 
Kashmir about whom the same could be said. But the conversionary 
process is much more serious and definitive, apart from its British 
missionary overtones, viewed simply in the Islamic context, than 
Eaton wants to allow. For Eaton’s thesis to be correct one would 
have to be able to demonstrate that references to explicit conversion 
are lacking or at least unimportant in pre-British Indo-Muslim 
literature. Yet we have seen that there are increasingly exaggerated 
references to the conversionary process in later literature, with the 
major credit for the growth of Indian Islam being ascribed to the 
miraculous powers of the early mashda’ikh. The material in the British 
gazetteers is unique in that it reports the form that these legendary 
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conversions took among the non-elite Indian-born Muslim populace, 
but in their propensity to exaggerate and stereotype the actual work 
of the mashd’ikh the testimony of the gazetteers is at one with the 
assertions of the later malfiiz and tadhkira material. 

Let us examine Bengal to particularize the process by which the 
legendary attributions to early Safi Shaykhs cumulatively evolved. 
The first major Safi to settle in Bengal was also the most famous: Jalal 
al-Din Tabrizi. He left no writings of his own. We know about him 
only through the Chishti malfizat and such tadhkiras as Siyar al- 
‘arifin, Akhbar al-akhydér and Ma‘érij al-wildyat. The earliest Chishti 
malfazdt say little of his activities in Bengal. Jamali, who completed 
Siyar al-‘arifin in the early sixteenth century, reports that Jalal al-Din 
established a Khangah in Bengal on the site of a Hindu temple which 
was renamed Deva Mahall but retained many of its former Hindu 
devotees; they became followers of the Shaykh and presumably 
Muslims.” Akhbar al-akhydr and Ma‘érij al-wildyat repeat the account 
of Jamali with a few additional details. The second most popular Safi 
in the history of Bengali Islam is Nar Qutb-i ‘Alam Pandawi. Unlike 
Jalal al-Din, he did leave some writings, especially a magnificent and 
pathetic collection of letters, but his role in converting Hindus to 
Islam is only known elliptically and confusedly through references in 
the letters of another Sufi, the famous Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir 
Simnani.“ Folk or popular Islam in Bengal produced no literary 
legacy pertaining to conversion till the nineteenth century. It was then 
that reports of oral traditions were gathered, analyzed and published 
by resident British administrators. 

Having been very active in Bengal from the early eighteenth cen- 
tury due to its commercial importance for the operations of the East 
India Company, the British wrote, or sponsored others to write, ex- 
tensively about its cultural and religious heritage. About Jalal al-Din 
Tabrizi, we find reference to numerous townships throughout Bengal 
where the saint is said to have been buried; each tomb site also, of 
course, marks the conversion of the Hindu populace of that region 
to Islam.” The multiplication of the number of tombs of the saint can 
be partially explained by what Digby notes as “the process of 
identification of descendant and ancestor”’,? a hopeful error 
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common to British investigators as well as Muslim genealogists. But 
undoubtedly the burden of the legendary attributions derives from 
the genuine belief that one’s status in the Muslim community is 
elevated by being traceable, through a line of ancestors, to 
conversion by a great saint. More could be learned about the 
chronology of this process of attributing conversion to a saint if it 
were possible to study in detail the genealogical charts of the families 
who claim descent from converts of the saint. Though the British do 
include some shajaras or genealogical trees, they are all of the con- 
ventional type, tracing the descent of blood relatives of the saint but 
not the descent of his immediate spiritual successors or outer circle 
of followers. Stapleton, for instance, provides a shajara of Nir Qutb-i 
‘Alam without even mentioning his most famous disciple and prin- 
cipal successor, Husdm al-Din Manikpiri.” 

In addition to the legendary affiliations of Bengali Muslims with in- 
dividual saints from the Mughal period, their conversion has often 
been explained with reference to a group hypothesis: unlike 
inhabitants of the western reaches of the Indo-Gangetic plain, goes 
the argument, the Bengalis were never thoroughly Aryanized, with 
the result that caste strictures and Hindu sacramental values were 
only superficially maintained by the elitist members of society. Hence 
Bengal, like Indonesia, was easily converted to Islam because it was 
thinly Aryanized. Moreover, the Sifis as a group who had minimal 
attachments not only to material possessions but also to cultural 
values were able to mobilize low-caste Hindus by learning their 
language, by preaching a simple message of love, and by living 
like Bengalis. This hypothesis has gained fame and widespread 
acceptance through its reiteration in Arnold’s Preaching of Islam.*5 
Yet in its genesis, it goes back to a core group of British ad- 
ministrator/scholars of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, prominent among whom were E.T. Dalton and W.W. 
Hunter. Both Dalton and Hunter, together with supplementary 
sources in the regional gazetteers, contributed to Arnold’s monumen- 
tal hypothesis, first stated in 1896. To analyse the interlocking chain 
of statements from British sources on the question of Muslim 
conversions in Bengal is not in itself tantamount to invalidating 
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Arnold’s hypothesis; it is merely to suggest that the hypothesis is no 
firmer than its foundation stones. Let us look at them briefly. Dalton 
subscribes to the motive of caste oppression unflinchingly. With 
reference to the Jolahas he writes: 


The weavers of cotton piece-goods are deemed vile, and in 
consequence, I believe, of the low position assigned to them by 
their co-religionists, great numbers embraced Islam and are now 
called Jolahas. 


Hunter, on the other hand, has fallen prey to the excesses of 
projection which Eaton rightly underscored in his earlier cited 
article. Medieval Bengalis, according to Hunter, were:” 


i 
poor people, fishermen, hunters, pirates and low-caste tillers of the wu? 


soil, whom Hinduism had barely admitted within its pale, (to 
whom) Islam came as a revelation from on high. It was the creed of 
the government race; its missionaries were men of zeal who 
brought the Gospel of the unity of God and the equality of man in 
its sight to a despised and neglected population. 


In short, neither the oral traditions reported by Dalton nor the 


sermons composed by Hunter offer valid evidence to support | 
Arnold’s argument that the conversion of Bengalis to Islam was a , 


non-governmental, voluntary movement among low-caste Hindus 
responding to Sifi missionaries. 

We may then sum up the conversion problem and modern 
scholarship on it as follows: Prior to the period of British ascendancy 
(ca. 1767-1947), neither Hindus nor Muslims reflected on the growth 
of Indian Islam as a large-scale process of conversion that had to be 
accounted for as demonstrating either strengths on the part of the 
invading Muslims or weaknesses on the part of indigenous Hindus. 
Adherents to the Islamic tradition throughout the medieval world 
encouraged and welcomed conversion, and India was no exception. 
But Indo-Muslim rulers, in general, did not require conversion. 
Oppression of caste and attraction of egalitarian Islam are not 
mentioned in the sources as motives for conversion, nor do economic 
and political self-interest seem to have been overriding con- 


/ 
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siderations for the shift of religious allegiances. The one recurrent 
motive for conversion mentioned in the Sifi sources is attraction to 
the exemplary person of the great Shaykh. Yet the role of the Shaykh 
in the conversionary process is almost impossible to establish on firm 
historical grounds. The earliest authentic literature mentions only in- 
dividual encounters, with no suggestion that mass caste groupings 
flocked to the Safi Khangahs. While the later literature speaks of en- 
counters between the Shaykhs and Hindus, often resulting in 
wholesale conversions, the stereotyped nature of these stories 
suggests that they are retroactive depictions of hypothetical events. 
Finally, oral traditions, probably centuries old but difficult to trace, 
were reported by British investigators in the modern period; they 
alone attest to the conversionary power of the Shaykhs among non- 
elite members of Indo-Muslim society. 

While the conversion question is initially framed by the disparity in 
data between the wealth of modern speculation and the dearth of 
medieval citations, the underlying conflict is between the portrait of 
the Shaykh as he appeared to the elite members of his society, i.e., to 
those who constituted his inner circle of disciples and from whom 
eventually was chosen his successor, and the conception of the 
Shaykh among the non-elite or outer circle of his disciples. From the 
thirteenth to the twentieth century the elite have written records all 
of which support the continuity of their relationship to the Saint and 
affirm the authenticity of their depiction of him. The non-elite have 
no records. Their views may be partially reflected in the spurious 
malfizdt which began to appear as early as the fourteenth century; 
but none of these fanciful feasts of spiritual hyperbole talk about the 
conversionary process from the viewpoint of the non-elite. The pop- 
ular understanding of how indigenous non-elites became Muslims 
and why they bound themselves to the Shaykh was not investigated 
till the nineteenth century when oral traditions were committed to 
writing by British administrator/scholars. 

In the vocabulary of cultural anthropology, we have no notion of 
the little traditions that were undoubtedly operative in domesticating 
the Safi Shaykh to the Indian evironment. We may conjecture how 
and why this transfer of spiritual power and influence took place, but 
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we cannot claim to know about it. Little traditions in the medieval 
period are barely discernible because they are inchoate. Their 
members were native born Indians who did not know how to read or 
write. Writing required money to buy quill and ink and paper, 
luxuries which even some of the Sifi elite could not afford.”* It also 
required an education in foreign languages available beyond the 
rudimentary level to only the privileged few; and most importantly, it 
required a readership of like-minded people who shared the 
preconceptions of a common world-view. The great tradition of the 
Indo-Muslim period, by contrast, is well known and verifiable in 
many particulars. Its members were either born outside India or 
could trace their lineage to extra-Indian languages. Their one 
common linguistic bond with the non-elite was that they, too, spoke 
proto-Hindustani or Urdu, though not till much later (18-19th cen- 
turies) did Urdu become a language sufficiently dignified in its own 
right to be written and read among a wide segment of Indo-Muslim 
society.” 

Apart from vernacular writings, all three categories of the primary 
literature described above (early Muslim, later Muslim, colonial 
British) stress the spiritual master as the locus of devotion and, even- 
tually, conversion. What then were the specifically Indian features of 
the mashd'ikh? Did their Indianization contribute to their success 
among a non-Islamic populace? J.S. Trimingham has suggested that 
the univocal attention to the Shaykh as the key to spiritual progress is 
itself an Indian emphasis.*° 


Indian Islam seems to have been essentially a holy man Islam... In 
contrast to Arab-world institutions bearing the same Persian name, 
the Indian Khangahs grew up around a holy man and became 
associated with his fariga and method of discipline and exercises. 


Yet the process by which certain saints were exalted and 
remembered while others were forgotten or only dimly recollected is 
not as uniquely Indian as Trimingham implies. Above all, the process 
is atavistic, since it is the oldest saints who are most fondly 
remembered and eulogized, e.g., the first five Chishti, the early 
generations of the Suhrawardiyya and the founder of the Firdawsi 
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silsila. With difficulty can we locate a single Indian saint’s tomb from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries that has received the same 
degree of veneration accorded the tombs of the famous thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth century standard bearers of their respective 
orders. The pattern of regressive ascription, however, also pertains 
outside of Indian Islam, as the tombs of Najm al-Din Kubra, ‘Abd al- 
Qadir Jilani and Jalal al-Din Rimi amply attest. Is such tomb worship 
simply the result of reverence for the founder or does it also reflect a 
persistent undercurrent of nostalgia for the good old days, whether 
they be the days of the Prophet Muhammad and the Righteous 
Caliphs or the generations of classical Sifis like Bayazid, Junayd, and 
Hallaj or the lifetimes of those who founded the major farigas?*! 
Just as the proclivity to venerate the earliest saints is common to 
Central Asian and Indian Islam, so also is the cultic attachment to the 
Shaykh as a holy man. Outside of narrowly defined Arab world 
institutions of the medieval period, the cult of the holy man seems to 
\ have been prevalent throughout the global community of Islamic 
civilization. Trimingham’s distinction between Indian and Arab 
world khangahs is tendentious at best; like many contemporary 
observers of Sufism, he views the historical development of in- 
stitutional Sufism through the polemic of Wahhabi ideology. Once 
Sufism is decried as a deviation from original, pristine Islam, then the 
Safi movement, in general, and Indian Sufism, in particular, must be 
diagnosed as a latent disease in the spiritual body of Islam that 
produced its past degeneration, accounts for its present stagnation 
and may augur its future demise. One symptom, above all others, 
characterizes this mortal ailment, and that is pirism, the adulation of 
the Shaykh as a nonpareil holy man, far removed from the common 
stock of humanity, claiming to enjoy special privileges with God as 
well as the Prophet Muhammad. In their derisive portrayal of all 
Sufism, but especially institutional Sufism of the Indian variety, 
Trimingham and others like him seem almost to fear that the entire 
history of introspective enquiry within Islam is propelling Islam itself 
towards the spectre typified by the writings of Idris Shah: to 
perpetrate upon the modern West the image of ‘true’ Islam as just 
another version of Eastern mysticism. Few Sifis, past or present, 
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however, would recognize, much less assent to, the banal, 
etherealized account of their discipline proffered by Idris Shah. Yet 
they would be equally offended by the sterilized version of pure Islam 
implicit in Trimingham’s far-flung and uneven treatment of the 
history of the major Safi orders.*? 

To appreciate medieval Sufism in and beyond India, one must 
recognize the functional basis of the Shaykhs’ magisterium. It is two- 
fold: the earliest saints are the most important, and their authority 
over their followers is as limitless in scope as it is hieratic in structure. 
Even scholars sympathetic to institutional Sufism, however, are less 
willing to acknowledge the second than the first aspect of the 
magisterium ascribed to the great Sifi masters. For instance, M. Mu- 
jeeb, whose analysis of Indian Islam has been severely criticized but 
still remains unsurpassed in its breadth of interpretation, has 
suggested that the first five Indian Chishti mashd’ikh less forcefully 
advocated the unrestricted authority of the pir than their successors. 
Instead of ascriptive powers, they favoured achieved virtues, such as 
self-imposed poverty, identification with the poor and the 
downtrodden, opposition to hereditary succession as well as to 
government influence, etc. Mujeeb traces the decline in influence of 
the Chishtiyya to the sixth Indian major successor, Sayyid Gési 
Daraz, and high among the qualities of the sayyid which he berates is 
excessive attachment to the pir. Quoting from Jawami' al-kalim, the 
major extant collection of the sayyid’s conversations, Mujeeb 
writes:?? 


(To assert that) ‘escape from the snares of Satan is not possible 
without a pir’ indicates...a subtle change of attitude (from the 
earliest Chishti mashd’ikh): following the Path is not an act of 
courage or a spiritual resolve but a means of escape. 


However, both Nizam al-Din and Nasir al-Din, the two immediate 
predecessors of Sayyid Gési Daraz, had approvingly quoted the 
(Safi) hadith: he who has no Shaykh then the Devil is his Shaykh.™ 
Mujeeb even goes so far as to suggest that the sayyid has 
misremembered and, therefore, distorted the exemplary model of his 
saintly forebears. In Jawami’ al-kalim, Sayyid Gési Daraz quotes 
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Nizam al-Din as saying that anyone who had preferred allegiance to 
him or seen him or even passed through Ghiyaspir (where he lived) 
would be saved. Such a statement, in Mujeeb’s view, ‘‘makes 
nonsense of Sufism’’.** But the concept of the pir as the absolute 
standard of authority extends far beyond Delhi and the plains of 
northern Hindistan to the mountains of Konya. If Mujeeb is correct, 
then not only the sayyid from Gulbarga but the premier darwish of 
Anatolia, Jalal al-Din Rimi, made utter nonsense out of Sufism and 
Islam. For Rimi was as adamant about the transcendent power of the 
spiritual guide as the so-called degenerate Sifis whom Mujeeb 
decries for their incipient pirism:** 


Pirs were not merely the means whereby other humans came to 
God, [writes M. Hodgson in one of the finest passages of his often 
prolix but never dull Venture of Islam). As the perfect human 
beings, they were the reason why the universe has been made: not 
merely as the specially obedient creatures of God, who give Him 
pleasure, but as the metaphysical goal of all the universe, including 
other human beings. When perfected, they were necessarily 
sinless, for their transformed nature was incompatible with sin 
(that is, separation from God) and would transform what seemed to 
be sin into holiness. — Indeed, a pir could sin only by contradicting 
himself, the touchstone of sin in all mankind, since sin was 
whatever hindered people from ascending to that position in which 
the pir was, and to which the pir was the means of ascent. ‘Sins are 
made sinful by the disapproval of pirs’, Rami says (II, 3351), hence 
what a pir (if he be true) approves cannot, by definition, be sinful. 


The major caveat for Hodgson, carefully couched in his parenthetical 
qualification of the last sentence, is the acceptance of a pir as worthy 
of the authority placed in him; that he has the right to claim absolute 
authority if he is a true pir is not open to question. 

In its personalized authority structure, therefore, Indian Sufism is 
at one with medieval Sufism in Central Asia, Iran and Turkey. What 
makes the role of the early Indian mashd’ikh distinctive is their 
location: they were the first of their kind to succeed in a non-Muslim 
context. When one studies the vast history of Islamic expansion prior 
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to the thirteenth century, one realizes that it was those countries 
which were deeply Islamized, where not only conversion but nurture 
and persistence in Islam had developed for centuries, which also 
witnessed the rise of Sufism. Islam began to spread on a wide scale in 
India at about the same time that elsewhere, for other reasons, Sufism 
had begun to express itself in an institutional, structured form known 
as farigas. The heads of farigas were spiritual leaders related to each 
other and to earlier saints or holy men by genealogies (silsilas). The 
outward expansion and success or failure of farigas was achieved 
through regional Khangahs, self-contained communities of like- 
minded men to which individuals and occasional groups in various 
capacities to various degrees attached themselves. 

Some scholars have suggested*” that Sufism succeeded in India 
because the early Shaykhs who came to the subcontinent during the 
period of the Delhi Sultanate adapted their behaviour to that of in- 
digenous holy men, e.g., Hindu yogins and Tantric sddhus, so effec- 
tively that they were accepted as variant exemplars of guruhood. Not 
only in their behaviour but in their choice of location for Khangahs 
and mazars, goes the argument, early Muslim saints emulated Hindu 
adepts and benefited from the direct or indirect transference of 
spiritual allegiance to themselves. 

Supporting data for this hypothesis is not lacking. We have already 
noted some of the many legends in which the mashd’ikh are said to 
have overcome local Hindu rivals and then appropriated their 
spiritual domains. Moreover, the Chishtiyya, the most successful ear- 
ly Safi brotherhood in India, appear to have partially patterned their 
ascesis along the lines suggested by indigenous models of self-control 
and ecstasy. Mu'‘in al-Din, according to tradition,** failed to make an 
impact on the populace of Ajmér until he followed the advice of a 
yogin admirer and introduced music into his public meetings. The 
results, of course, were spectacular: he attracted a huge following, 
became the premier Sifi Shaykh of medieval India and affixed sama‘ 
or mystic concerts as an integral part of the spiritual discipline of his 
silsila. His successor, Qutb al-Din, in the only authentic malfiz 
attributed to him, describes a local pond in Delhi (Hawz-i Shamsi) 
where he engaged in purificatory rites similar to those of its local 
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yogin clientele. Farid al-Din, the successor of both Mu ‘in al-Din and 
Qutb al-Din, is renowned for his performance of a fasting sequence 
requiring prolonged suspension in an inverted posture: though chilla- 
yi ma‘kis, as it was called, has Persian antecedents, it was also 
practised by medieval yogins. Similar ascriptions — real or fictitious 
— can be traced to other early Chishti saints. 

A still broader application of this hypothesis concerns the most 
significant aspect of popular medieval Hindu devotionalism: the 
Bhakti movement. While the mashd‘ikh were becoming Indianized, 
goes the argument, they were, in turn, influencing their environment. 
It was the Sufi saints who inspired Hindus to a more personal, ecstatic 
approach to divine love; the emergence of the bhakti movement is 
itself a perceptible reaction to the success of the early mashd’ikh. 
Numerous scholars have either tacitly or explicitly supported this 
hypothesis. Aziz Ahmad, for instance, even while warning that “the 
role of Sifis in India has been over-estimated and over-idealized as 
eclectic and as a bridge between Hinduism and Islam”, nonetheless 
declares:” 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as Sufism penetrated into 
the masses of converts and semi-converts from Hinduism, the 
Bhakti movements rose as a popular Hindu counter-challenge to 
the proselytizing pull of Sufi humanism. 


If the above hypothesis resembles a too tidy conceptual tautology, 
it also fails to explain how the majority of Sifis maintained 
themselves as a distinct, non-Hindu group while achieving the suc- 
cess that they did in India. Were the reasoning behind this hypothesis 
correct, then the most widespread, influential silsila on the 
subcontinent should have been the Shajfdriyya. For to a greater 
extent than any other Safi brotherhood they adapted their ascesis to 
the Indian, particularly the yogin lifestyle. Their principal saints did 
not even establish Khangahs, i.e., fixed domiciles, around which their 
communities could settle and in proximity to which their mazdrs or 
tombs could be built to insure the perpetuation of their memory and 
teaching for future generations. The starkly isolated and unspeakably 
beautiful mausoleum of Muhammad Ghaus in Gwiliyar attests to the 
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true legacy of the Shattaris: they were not only Hinduized Sufis but 
homeless peripatetics. Apart from outlying regions like rural Bihar 
and interior Gujarat, however, their influence among the inhabitants 
of Hindistan was negligible, though, not surprisingly, they enjoyed a 
modicum of success in the Indonesian archipelago.*' 

Of the silsilas that became famous throughout India — Chishtis, 
Suhrawardis, Qadiris and Naqshbandis — only the first two attracted 
a significant number of followers in the Sultanate period, and neither 
adopted an attitude towards their great Shaykhs that implied the 
acceptance of indigenous standards of personal sanctity. The most 
notable overlap was in the devotion accorded to one man, the great 
Shaykh, as the spiritual arbiter for a vast group of men comprising 
both the inner and outer circles of his disciples. To understand how 
the function of holy men was perceived differently by medieval 
Muslims than by their Hindu contemporaries, we will examine the 
case of the early Chishti mashd’ikh, but first it seems valuable to 
sketch a morphological overview of the features common to both 
Shaykhs and Gurus. The cluster of preferred traits seems constant, 
in spite of the variables of history, circumstance and chance. Both 
Shaykhs and Gurus are nurtured in a social context where primacy is 
given to spiritual values. Both experience a special moment or a 
threshold event which marks their entrance into a way of life 
different from that of their contemporaries or their ancestors, yet not 
uniformly oppositional to either. Both are initiated by a senior 
teacher or guide into the spiritual art of which they become, in time, 
the supreme craftsmen. While allowance is made for self-initiates in 
both the Islamic and Hindu traditions, most Shaykhs, like most 
Gurus, credit their powers to a spiritual predecessor, even as they, in 
turn, transmit their powers to a successor singled out from all their 
followers. Both have a reputation for giving up material possessions 
and performing extraordinary austerities, e.g., fasting, meditation, 
and all-night vigils; in the minds of their disciples, it is these 
austerities which are the immediate cause of the awesome powers 
that they as spiritual masters uniquely possess. These powers allow 
both Shaykhs and Gurus to display a wide range of evidentiary 
miracles, at the same time that restraint in miracle mongering is also 
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considered a virtue.“? Both eschew human society and separate 
themselves from others, yet they do entertain visitors in their Khan- 
qahs or maths and they do tutor their immediate disciples through 
constant, if not daily, supervision. Both also experience a visible ec- 
stasy that is often abetted by music and verse and occasionally 
borders on shamanistic dionysianism or mere self-dissolution. 


There are numerous functional parallels between Shaykhs and 
Gurus, as the following comparative profile indicates: 


Tumining Agent of Poverty and 
Birth Education Moment Initiation Isolation Austerities 


Shaykh Male Madrasaor _—_ Dream of Shaykh or In zdwiyd Interrupted 
; Sayyid — maktab prophet or Khizr fasting 
(plus exten- Shaykh 
sive travelling) 


Guru Male Math or Dramatization Living Guru Incave Continual 
Brahmin tol of transience or temple fasting 
or encounter idol 
with the Guru 


Shaykhs and Gurus, therefore, are functionally similar but contex- 
tually dissimilar, as are the institutions which they respectively 
represent. A sayyid was linked by birth to the family of the Prophet 
Muhammad and hence by blood as well as spiritual descent was 
ranked at the top of the world-wide Muslim community. A Brahmin, 
on the other hand, belonged just as inextricably to the highest 
stratum of indigenous Indian society; it is no accident that most ma- 
jor Gurus of the medieval period, even those who decried caste 
strictures, were Brahmins by birth.“ Birth markings alone would 
have obviated a confusion of identity or conflation of roles between 
Gurus and Shaykhs/Brahmins and sayyids except in thinly Aryanized 
regions like Bengal or Indonesia, but the two groups were separated 
by more than birth. They were nurtured in traditions based on 
unrelated scriptures eliciting almost opposite spiritual values. The 
core text of the madrasas was the Qur’an, supplemented by hadith and 
Sigh, while in the math select portions of the Vedas, Dharmashastras 
and Puranas were studied. For the Shaykh, the awesome otherness of 
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God and the pivotal role of Muhammad as revelatory agent became 
the focus of devotional life; the Guru, on the other hand, was 
preoccupied with the search for the self and the removal of dietary as 
well as social hindrances to enlightenment. 

Hinduism and Islam have often been described as immanentist and 
transcendental religious traditions, respectively. Should we be 
surprised then that Gurus and Shaykhs as the exemplar spiritual 
representatives of their traditions reflect disparate values? The 
Shaykh moves beyond himself. The illumining moment appears to 
him from an outside source, usually a person; for a Guru the moment 
may also be personalized but it is rarely externalized; more often than 
not it comes in the form of a nagging, metaphysical question which 
arises within himself. Similarly, initiation for the Guru is only the 
certification of something which he has already attained; for the 
Shaykh it is the beginning of a journey which never ends but on which 
progress can be made only with the help of his spiritual guide. 

The cycle of austerities, miracles and ecstasies represents the 
closest approximation of the two systems, but it still reveals critical 
distinctions, as do the contexts within which isolation is achieved. 
The Guru can reduce himself to a dreadful condition, ‘a skeleton 
with worm-infested wounds oozing pus”, as one yogin has been 
depicted by his principal biographer.** The Shaykh, by contrast, 
periodically fasts and then eats, all the while maintaining the outer 
decorum of clothing and hair conformation requisite to Muslims. He 
also remains in close proximity to at least one other human being, 
even during his most prolonged periods of isolation. 

Clearly, the functional parallels between Shaykhs and Gurus do 
not obliterate their contextual differences. In addition, there are 
social markings which are peculiarly Islamic and which remain in- 
tegral to the concept of the ideal Shaykh, however much individual 
Shaykhs from time to time opt for alternate patterns of behaviour. 
Above all, it is incumbent on Muslim males to marry, to produce 
children and to care for a family. That obligation is hard to reconcile 
with the mandate to poverty, or at least restricted income, that 
characterized early Sufism. At the same time it contrasts with the 
image of the Shaykh as one perpetually engaged in prayer and 
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meditation as well as austerities. Yet perseverance in marriage is as 
essential to the mashd'ikh as to other Muslims. Nor could they escape 
the obligation to perform the ritual duties of Islam. The five time 
cycle of daily prayer and the occasional performance of pilgrimage to 
Arabia were the two most difficult requirements for saints; ecstasy 
cannot be easily regulated nor can the overland journey from 
Hindistan to the Arabian peninsula be undertaken unless there is a 
freedom of time and surplus of capital that only the well-to-do elite of 
Indo-Muslim society enjoyed. There are numerous ways, resulting in 
even more numerous stories, by which Sifis — from India and 
elsewhere — resolved these paradoxes, but the point is: they are 
uniquely Muslim paradoxes with which Indian Sifis had to wrestle 
and which were unknown because they did not exist for their 
Hindu counterparts. 

Beyond all explicit requirements, the mashd’ikh were in most cases 
presumed to be as learned as their scholarly contemporaries in the 
Islamic tradition, with a distinction: they were expected to know the 
essential or inner meaning of whatever question was raised or issue 
addressed, while the scholars, that is, the ‘ulamd’, could only provide 
an answer that satisfied the formal requirements of the situation. The 
expectation of scholarly competence did not inevitably lead to the 
writing of books, but at the least it did result in the composition of 
prayers, almost always in Arabic, and the recitation of poetry, almost 
always in Persian, on the part of nearly all medieval Indian mashda’ikh. 

Hence in three critical respects, i.e., conjugal perseverance, 
adherence to Islamic ritual observances and evidence of scholarly 
skills, the Sufi masters remained peculiarly, distinctively Islamic in 
India as well as elsewhere in medieval ‘ajam. 

The earliest Chishti mashd’ikh of Hindustan exemplified the 
normative qualities of the Safi master in both their proximity to, and 
distance from, the lifestyle of Gurus. In their upbringing, initiation, 
and signs of spiritual success, they functionally paralleled Hindu 
ascetics, though contextually the two groups pursued opposite 
spiritual goals. Moreover, the Chishti saints retained Islamic qualities 
that have no parallel in Hindu devotional life. 

Mu‘in al-Din Ajmeri, Qutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, Farid al-Din 
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Ganj-i Shakar, Nizam al-Din Awliya’ and Nasir al-Din Chiragh-i- 
Dihli are the five human pillars on whom the Indian extension of the 
Chishti order was built. All but one were sayyids, i.e., they traced their 
biological ancestry back to the Prophet Muhammad. (Significantly, 
however, they preferred to be addressed by the title “Shaykh” rather 
than ‘‘Sayyid”.‘) All received a protracted, formal education and 
stressed its benefit for the formation of spiritual values even after 
they became Sifi masters. They either memorized the Qur’dn or 
knew many of its passages by heart. They also acquired a thorough 
grounding in Muslim law (figh). The major moment which led each of 
them to pursue the mystical path or to change the direction of their 
life’s work was related to some external event or person. While we do 
not know how Mu‘in al-Din became a Sifi, it was in a dream that the 
Prophet appeared to him, directing that he go to India. Later, it was 
the personal magnetism of Mu‘in al-Din that prompted Qutb al-Din 
to join the Chishti silsila in Baghdad and then follow his Shaykh to In- 
dia. The visit of Qutb al-Din to Multan (a strategic commercial 
centre in the Panjab) became the occasion for Farid al-Din’s pledge 
of allegiance to the Chishti master. Nizam al-Din, in turn, developed 
a youthful attachment to his future pir when, at the age of 12, he 
heard a qawwdl (musician) sing songs in praise of Farid al-Din. The 
songs inspired such an intense longing for the Shaykh in his heart that 
he became emotionally aligned to him from that moment, though 
they did not actually meet till four years later when Nizam al-Din was 
already a precocious 16-year-old. By contrast, Nasir al-Din was 43 
years of age when he was initiated into the Chishti fold; it was only 
then, we are told, that he felt the need of a spiritual master and 
journeyed to Delhi to meet Nizam al-Din, probably because the fame 
of the elderly Chishti saint had become widespread throughout 
Awadh (where Nasir al-Din lived) as well as the rest of Hindustan. 

In their spiritual disciplines, too, the early Chishtis reveal the 
peculiar paradoxes and tensions of Muslim mystics. The authentic 
biographical accounts produced by contemporary followers or later 
sympathizers abound in anecdotes extolling their self-willed poverty 
and lavish austerities. Nizam al-Din and Nasir al-Din were the only 
two to practise voluntary celibacy. Though they did not enjoin 
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celibacy on their followers, some chose to follow their example. One 
senses also, that they were less restricted than their saintly predeces- 
sors in their ability to dispossess themselves totally. To use the 
language of Sifis, they could renounce the world while remaining in 
it (tark-i dunya) and practise complete reliance on God’s will (tawak- 
kul). Each of the first three Indian Chishti mashd’ikh — Mu‘in al-Din, 
Qutb al-Din and Farid al-Din — had families. Mu‘in al-Din married 
late in life, and was reportedly unhappy with the burden that 
domestic responsibilities placed on his spiritual routine. Qutb al-Din 
was indifferent to his children. But above all, it is Farid al-Din who 
poignantly attests to the tension peculiar to Muslim saints, the 
tension between bearing responsibility for one’s family and 
abandoning all to God. His reputation for vigils, fasting and penances 
extended back to his boyhood when he used to be regarded as 
“crazy” for the severity of his observances. Customarily he broke his 
fast by eating stale bread, though once he is alleged to have 
consumed a singl: seed of a pomegranate brought by Jalal al-Din 
Tabrizi, with astonishing results. Farid al-Din later refused land 
grants that were offered to him, and routinely gave away all money 
and other gifts brought to his Khanq4h. As a consequence, his family 
is said to have literally faced starvation on numerous occasions. 
Once, we are told, one of his wives came to him and said: ‘“‘O Khwaja, 
today a son of ours is at the point of death from starvation.”’ “What 
can Mas‘id do?” replied the Shaykh, bowing his head. “If it be the 
will of God and the boy departs from this world, tie a rope around his 
feet and throw him outside”’.”” 

The story is grim but probably exaggerated: several of the saint’s 
children did live to manhood and, in fact, were a credit to their 
ascetic father whom they emulated in many respects. Nonetheless, 
the problem of a family is integral to the lives of Farid al-Din and 
other masha’ikh because they remain loyal to the tradition of Islam. 
The exceptions of Nizam al-Din and Nasir al-Din only underscore the 
constancy of the norm: most Shaykhs, like most Muslims, married; 
but the Shaykhs, unlike their spiritual kin, had to maintain a personal 
regimen which with difficulty accommodated the stresses of family 
life. 
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Concerning the ritual observances of Islam, the Shaykhs provide still 
another contrast to their Guru counterparts, though they also exhibit 
certain deviations among themselves. The pilgrimage, for instance, is 
a major requirement incumbent on all healthy Muslim males at least 
once in their lifetime; its universal scope — Muslims from 
everywhere come to Arabia — is balanced by its particularist focus 
— all come to Arabia; all use the Arabic language while participating 
in the liturgical remembrance of an Arab prophet. For Indian Sifis to 
be assimilated to the Guru model, one would expect a relaxation of 
the mandate to pilgrimage. Such a relaxation does, in fact, take place 
but only temporarily and only among the Chishtis: while Mu‘in al- 
Din had undertaken the pilgrimage before coming to India, Qutb al- 
Din, Farid al-Din, Nizam al-Din and Nasir al-Din all failed to fulfill 
this critical obligation of Islam. It must be quickly noted, however, 
that they espoused poverty and, therefore, were not technically able 
to go on the pilgrimage; at the same time they internalized the 
imagery of the pilgrimage, as did Sifis elsewhere, speaking of the true 
pilgrimage as a journey into the depths of the heart in search of God. 
At the same time, they exalted the rites of pilgrimage to the tombs of 
earlier saints, suggesting that such acts of homage bestow spiritual 
merit equivalent to the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina.*! 

While even a partial relaxation of the pilgrimage requirement 
suggests that Indian Sifis were less strict as Muslims than either their 
orthodox contemporaries or Sifis elsewhere, in their adherence to 
ritual and supererogatory prayers they were second to none. 
Numerous are the stories about their all-night vigils and the effect of 
these on themselves and others. Implicitly, for Indians as for other 
Sufis, there is a tension-inducing paradox between the demands for 
five prayer times daily and the ecstatic states of a Sufi who is con- 
tinually at prayer, or so close to God as seemingly to be beyond 
prayer. The final days of Qutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki provide one 
example of how Sifis themselves resolved this paradox. Though in 
the death throes of his passion for God, Qutb al-Din “revives” 
momentarily at five points during the final five days of his life. Each 
time after completing his obligatory prayers he goes back into the 
semi-comatose state of ecstasy created by a Persian couplet sung in a 
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session of mystical music (samd‘) until at last, as the Sufis say, he sur- 
renders his soul to God.* 

The ecstasy normally attributed to the prayer and meditation of the 
Chishti mashd'ikh is intense but controlled in comparison with the 
experience of other Shaykhs as well as yogins. About Nizam al-Din, 
for instance, one of his disciples writes:* 


Once I saw my Shaykh and master Nizam al-Din in meditation. I 
used to go to see him frequently, but one time after entering his 
cell, I observed that he was sitting perfectly still; not a muscle 
moved on his face. His eyes were wide-open. 

I announced my presence, but he didn’t seem to recognize me. 
“Who are you?” he asked. Having observed his condition, I was 
about to leave. Then he rubbed his eyes and recognized me. “Be 
seated”, he said and began talking to me, but his eyes rolled as 
though he were in a drunken state. “What are your spiritual 
practises at home?” he asked. “Whatever has been laid down by 
my master’’, I replied. “Busy yourself with God”, he said, and then 
added, ‘Always imagine yourself to be the least of God’s creatures 
and say to yourself, ‘I am sitting before God, before the Prophet 
and before my fellow man.’” 


The Shaykh may also exercise kardmdt during the period of ritual 
prayer. Recurrent is the ability of the Shaykh to foresee events and to 
predict the actions of others, and one of the most famous such 
incidents applies to Farid al-Din while at prayer:* 


One day Farid al-Din offered his morning prayer and placed his 
head in prostration... He used to spend some time in that position 
very often. As it was bitterly cold, a postin (garment) was spread 
over him. Only I was present at the time [reports Nizam al-Din]. A 
man suddenly appeared and spoke so gruffly that the Shaykh was 
disturbed in his devotions. While still prostrate with the garment 
spread over him, he asked, ‘“‘Who is there?” “I am”, I replied. “‘The 
man who has come”, remarked the Shaykh, “is he a Turk of 
medium size with slightly yellowish complexion?” I looked at the 
man; he was as the Shaykh described him. “Yes, he is like this’’, I 
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replied. “Is he wearing a chain around his waist?” enquired the 
Shaykh. When I looked, I saw that he was. “Yes, he is’’, I replied. 
“Has he anything in his ears?”’ I looked at him and replied, “Yes, 
he has rings”. Every time that I went to look at the man, his colour 
changed. “Tell him”, the Shaykh told me, “to go away before he is 
disgraced”. The man took to his heels and disappeared. 


By contrast with the states of Nizam al-Din and the powers of Farid 
al-Din, the bizarre, bé-shar mashd'ikh are said to experience 
shamanistic forms of ecstasy, with attendant powers, that resemble, if 
not in detail, in degree the states of Gurus. Consider, for instance, the 
description of a Hindu convert to Islam, Sifi Badhni, whose limbs 
appeared to separate from his body during prayer, or the graveyard 
antics of the alleged founder of the Qalandariya, as depicted in the 
following passage from Khayr al-majalis:** 


There was once an anonymous saint, into whose assembly a“ 
number of iron-clads (i.e., Haydaris) came one day. These people 
wore neither a gown nor a cloak, only their iron shackles and a 
blanket wrapped around their chest and a /Jungi. They had no 
worldly possessions. As they were leaving the saint’s assembly, he 
remarked: “their freedom is written all over them”. Shaykh Jamal 
Savaji (the alleged founder of Qalandars) added: “We will be truly 
men when we are more clearly marked by Divine favour than they 
are”’. It was such a blessed moment when he spoke these words 
that a spiritual state overcame him. He dedicated himself to 
complete renunciation so that even his beard weighed heavy on 
him. Shaving off his beard, he dressed himself in sackcloth and 
went to a graveyard. There he sat awestruck, with his heart and his 
eyes turned towards the heavens. People reported to the saint that 
such a state had taken hold of Mawlana Jamil al-Din Savaji that he 
had shaved off his beard and gone to sit in a graveyard. The saint 
went there with his followers and saw a gaping face: the eyes which 
had been turned towards the sky were glazed. Then it is said that 
Mawlana Jamil al-Din melted a piece of lead and put it into his 
mouth. “Praise be to God!” he exclaimed; “‘it has become like cold 
water’’. The ‘ulamd’ came to make an investigation. At that time 
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Shaykh Jamal al-Din had returned to his senses somewhat. “You 
have done something against the Law”, pronounced the ‘ulamd’, 
“and you have cut off your beard”. “Is it a beard you want?” 
retorted the Mawland, and he drew his head down into his cloak 
and brought it out again. — After this incident, all the other people 
left the graveyard; only Jamal al-Din and the other saint remained. 


The details of this story may sound excessively miraculous in tone, 
yet they underscore the tension between the Law and the Path, the 
demands of Islamic tradition and the attraction of mystical pursuits, 
that persist in the Sifi tradition as it evolves in India. 

It seems fair to conclude that though the numerous anecdotes and 
actions later attributed to the great saints may involve historical 
distortions of their actual lives and teachings, the indigenous non- 
elite, who are their probable source, do not challenge or overturn the 
Islamic identitiy of the mashd’ikh firmly set forth by the migrant elite 
in the malfizdt and tadhkira literature. Instead, as British gazetteers 
suggest, the clans, sub-castes and family clusters which in time 
attached themselves to the tombs of early saints proudly — though 
questionably, from the viewpoint of modern historians — cited the 
inspiration of these same saints as the focal point for their own 
allegiance to Islam. We will never know the real motives for the 
large-scale conversion of Indians to Islam, but can we fail to 
appreciate the symbolic value of ancient grave sites, set apart, 
adorned and esteemed due to the persistent memory of their saintly 
occupants? 
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prayers an angel in the form of a camel would descend into his cell, transport him to 
Mecca and then return him to Delhi in time for morning prayers! 

5! Nizam al-Din states that he intended to make the Aajj after the death of his pir, but 
out of respect he first went to visit the tomb of Farid al-Din in Ajodhan. His purpose 
was accomplished in that visit, as it was again on subsequent occasions, and so he 
never proceeded to Mecca. Fawd'id al-fu’ad, p. 155; Siyar al-awliyd’, pp. 406-407. 

® Amir Khird, Siyar al-awliyd’, p. 55. 

® *Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi, Akhbar al-akhydr (Delhi, 1283 A.H.), p. 29. 

* Amir Hasan Sijzi, Fawd’id al-fu'ad, p. 153; also Nizami, Farid al-Din, p. 38. 

53 Hamid Qalandar, Khayr al-majalis, pp. 131-132. 
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Though the present state of Maharashtra (area 118,459 square miles; 
population approximately 45 million) was formed only in 1960, 
awareness of a separate regional and cultural identity goes back to 
the twelfth century A.D. The Muslim presence in the region began to 
be felt with the first expedition of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji (1296-1316) 
against the kingdom of Devagiri in 1296. ‘Ala’ al-Din struck against 
this Hindu kingdom again in 1307 and in 1313 it was annexed to the 
Delhi empire. The Muslim presence in Maharashtra, therefore, has 
behind it a history of seven centuries. 

The region’s history has been perceived in the minds of the people 
of Maharashtra in dichotomous terms. On the one hand, there 
always has been the awareness of the great kingdoms of Maharashtra, 
such as the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Empire of Vijayanagar, often 
portrayed as “golden ages”. On the other hand, there is the 
perception of Muslim rule under the Khaljis, Tughlugs, the 
Bahmanis and their successor Muslim states of Bijapur, Berar and 
Ahmadnagar, which are regarded as periods of “foreign” rule and a 
veritable “dark” age. During this long period from the end of the 
thirteenth to the first half of the seventeenth century the Muslim 
presence was a many-faceted phenomenon in the cultural history of 
Maharashtra. It was during this period that the people of 
Maharashtra attempted an accommodation to Muslim rule with 
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varying degrees of success. With the rise of Shivaji (1627-1680) a new 
period in Muslim-Hindu relations began when the Marathas 
established their own independent kingdom and went on to expand it 
into an empire from 1720 onwards. The British annexed Maharashtra 
in 1818, when the period of co-existence began, and by 1890 this co- 
existence was punctuated with occasional conflicts, which continued 
well into the 1930s. The object of the present essay is to trace the 
history of Hindu responses to the Muslim presence over this long 
period as reflected in Maharashtra literature. The subject may be 
categorized in three basic periods: that of accommodation 
(1296-1650); that of independence and relations on the basis of 
political equality and cultural reassertion (1650-1818); and that of 
tolerance and eventual conflict (1818-1930). The sources used will be 
the literature of the saint-poets, historical literature (state papers) 
and modern Marathi literature. Since this is an attempt at the 
delineation of cultural, rather than political, history there will be an 
inevitable preoccupation with larger themes than the minutae of 
historical “facts”, and greater concentration on “feelings and sen- 
timents”, thought-patterns and generalized concepts. 

At the outset it will be convenient to sketch the political history 
of Maharashtra during the period of Muslim conquests and rule 
against which the Maharashtrian consciousness began to perceive the 
meaning of the Muslim presence. It was during the time of the 
Rashtrakutas (733-975) that Islam made its first contact with the 
region, when Arab merchants and missionaries appeared in the 
kingdom and were given land and permitted to build mosques and 
preach and practise their religion.’ The first important kingdom in 
the history of Maharashtra as such was that of the Yadavas of 
Devagiri/Daulatabad (1185-1313) which fell to Muslim annexation 
during the time of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji. The Khaljis were Turks who 
had lived in Afghanistan before their migration to northern India and 
eventual dominion over the Sultanate of Delhi. Khalji rule, however, 
did not much affect the everyday life of the people, though instances 
of destruction of temples, forced conversions and plunder of cities 
and their marketplaces began to be phenomena later so prominently 
associated with Muslim rule. This rule was renewed in the area under 
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Muhammad Tughlug (1325-1351), who made Devagiri his second 
capital in 1327, carried out an administrative reorganization in 
Maharashtra in 1344 and annexed northern Konkan in 1347. It was in 
this last year that the kingdom of the Bahmanis was founded which 
ruled over parts of Maharashtra until 1490 when three of its successor 
states, Bijapur (1490-1686), Ahmadnagar (1490-1633) and Berar 
(1490-1574) controlled between them virtually all the area included 
in Maharashtra. 

Like the Khaljis, the Tughlugs were also of Turkish extraction. 
Hasan Gangu or Abd-’! Muzaffar ‘Ala’ al-Din Bahmanshah, the 
founder of the Bahmani kingdom which supplanted Tughlugq rule in 
the Deccan, was a man of humble origin, on whose behalf Persian 
affiliations were later claimed. The Pardesi or “foreign”’ faction at the 
Bijapur court was often very strong as the case of Mahmid Gavan 
indicates. The Bahmanis, as a matter of policy, employed these 
foreigners and they came in large numbers from Persia, Turkey, 
Central Asia, Arabia and Afghanistan, either as traders or soldiers of 
fortune who quickly established themselves in positions of influence 
and power. Many of them were Shi'ites, and to these were added the 
Abyssinians who were Sunnis. Mahmid Gavan (killed in 1481) was a 
Persian and rose to be a power next only to the throne. Yusuf, the 
founder of the kingdom of Bijapur, reputed to be a Turkish 
prince sold to Mahmid Gavan as a Georgian, soon became a 
leader of the “foreign” faction at the Bahmani court. Malik Hasan 
Bahri, “‘the progenitor of the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Anmadnagar”, 
was a Hindu convert as was also Fath Allah ‘Imad al-Mulk, the 
founder of the kingdom of Berar. We have thus two categories of 
tulers of the Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan, one identified as 
“foreigners” and the other who appeared in the eyes of the people of 
Maharashtra as apostates to their ancestral faith and culture. This 
foreign and apostate identification was an important factor in the 
formation of the initial image of the Muslim political presence in 
Maharashtra, as will be indicated later.2_ The Muslim Sultanates of 
the Deccan undoubtedly provided opportunities for ambitious 
Maratha leaders with their own armed retainers to establish 
themselves as centres of power at the various courts. Shahaji 
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Bhonsale (1594-1664), the father of Shivaji (1627-1680), served at the 
courts of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur holding fiefs and maintaining his 
own troops, which were the basis of his power.’ But this power was 
always insecure and did not effectively mitigate the sense of 
subordination under which such leaders lived and worked. Many of 
the rulers of the Bijapur had taken Hindu women into their harems 
and patronized local languages and literatures and there was no 
systematic or sustained policy of large-scale or forced conversions to 
Islam. But occasional acts of religious fanaticism and intolerance, 
such as the exaction of the jizya or poll-tax and calls to jihdd or holy 
war against the Hindus, destruction of temples and prohibition of 
public performance of Hindu religious rites were not unheard of. 
And precisely such acts left a deep impress of Muslim fanaticism and 
tyranny in the Hindu mind.‘ 

The two dynasties which figure as the “golden age” in 
Maharashtrian historical consciousness are the Yadavas of Devagiri 
and the empire of Vijayanagar. The Yadavas began as vassals of the 
Rashtrakutas of Malkhed and the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani and 
became an independent power under Bhillama V (1185-1193), the 
founder of the city of Devagiri. Under Singhana II (1210-1246) the 
Yadavas became a leading power in the Deccan. It was during the 
reign of Ramachandra (1271-1311) that the Yadava kingdom was 
invaded by ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji; Malik Kafar, a general of ‘Ala’ al-Din, 
annexed the kingdom to the Khalji Empire in 1312, after capturing 
and executing Shankaradeva, the successor of Ramachandra. Under 
the Yadavas the Mahanubhava sect of Chakradhara (1274 or 1276) 
was established. It was also the period of the burgeoning in 
Maharashtra of the bhakti movement, which so profoundly 
influenced the history of the region. Jnyaneshwara (1275-1296), the 
author of the celebrated Jnyaneshwari and other works which have 
become the classics of the Marathi language, also lived during the 
Yadava period. The Yadavas studded the landscape with temples in a 
distinctive architectural style associated with the name of the 
versatile genius Hemadri (thirteenth century). Paithan, near 
Aurangabad, became the spiritual heartland of Maharashtra under 
the Yadavas.‘ 
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The empire of Vijayanagar was founded in 1335 during the time of 
Muhammad Tughluq by the brothers Harihara (1336-1356) and Buk- 
ka (1356-1377), guided by the spiritual inspiration of the sage 
Vidyaranya. It marked the beginning of Hindu resurgence in the 
Deccan and the kingdom was constantly embroiled in conflict with the 
Bahmanis and their successors. The greatest of the Vijayanagara 
tulers was Krishnadevaraya (1509-1529), a great conqueror, ad- 
ministrator and patron of the arts. The power of Vijayanagar was ef- 
fectively destroyed at the Battle of Talikota (1565) when a con- 
federacy of the Muslim sultanates delivered hammer blows to the 
capital and laid it waste. Like the Yadavas, Vijayanagar became 
firmly entrenched in the Maharashtran consciousness as a “golden 
age” and was a source of inspiration to succeeding generations.® 

As mentioned above, numerous Maratha leaders had occupied 
positions of eminence at the courts of the Muslim rulers of the 
Deccan and among them the pre-eminent was Shahaji Bhonsale, the 
father of Shivaji. Shivaji successfully rebelled against both the Bi- 
japur Sultanate and the Mughal Emperor Awrangzéb (1658-1707) 
and had himself crowned as an independent king of Maharashtra at 
Raigarh in 1674. The Marathas suffered from Mughal depredations 
during the career of Shivaji’s successor Sambhaji (1680-1689) and 
had to wage a relentless struggle for their very survival between 1690 
and 1708. With the ascendency of the Peshwas, especially under Ba- 
jirao I (1720-1740), the Marathas built a veritable empire but were 
checked by the Afghan invader Ahmad Shah Abdali (1747-1772) 
when he inflicted on them a devastating defeat at the Third Battle of 
Panipat in 1761. From 1775 the Maratha power was increasingly 
menaced by the growing British dominion in India and by 1818 the 
Peshwas were overthrown and Maharashtra brought under British 
control. 

The loss of independence was a trauma and the period from 1818 
to the 1880s was one of adjustment both to British rule and to the 
Muslim presence under radically changed circumstances. In 1890 
began the rise of militant nationalism under Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(1856-1920), who effectively used Maratha history to create in the 
minds of the masses a sense of belonging to a glorious past; both 
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Maratha history and a religious revival were inextricable elements in 
the new brand of nationalism he preached. The Muslim response to 
this new nationalism came in the form of communal conflict which 
was often punctuated by Hindu-Muslim riots. 

The treatment of Hindu-Muslim relations in historical works has 
been influenced by the changing phases of Indian nationalism itself. 
There are two aspects of the subject that may be noted at the outset: 
historical facts, and the subjective perceptions of history in the minds 
of men as reflected in historical and literary works. There have been 
two major positions on the subject in modern Indian historiography. 
One is that the “‘advent of Islam constituted the first great rift in the 
solidarity of the Indian community” and that “henceforth there were 
two communities in India — Hindu and Muslim — who formed two 
entirely separate entities, so far at least as religious and social ideas 
and political and civil rights were concerned”. Under the Muslim 
state “the Hindus not only enjoyed no political status in practice, but 
could not even aspire to it under Islamic theory” and “the gulf 
between the Hindus and the Muslims could never be bridged”. The 
Hindu attitude “towards the Muslims was one of sullen bitterness’, 
for the Hindus “resented the Muslim conquest of India and wistfully 
looked for the day when the name Aryavarta, the land of the Aryas, 
an appellation of their country, would once more be justified by the 
extermination of the mlechchas (in this context, Muslims). The 
Hindus also looked upon their co-religionists in other parts of India 
as dearer and nearer to them than their Muslim neighbours”.” 

The other position is that though there were occasional acts of 
destruction of temples, levying of the jizya and sundry acts of 
persecution on the part of some Muslim rulers, the treatment of the 
Hindus under Muslim rule, in general, was tolerant. Professor 
Mohammad Habib, for instance, argues that the medieval Muslim 
kingship ‘twas an essentially secular institution”, that the various 
disabilities noticed as being suffered by the Hindus under Muslim 
tule “have arisen from a false reading of the original documents”, 
that the emperor-sultans were tolerant “to the Hindus within their 
dominions”. Muhammad Tughlug, for instance, was not only tolerant 
towards the Hindus but also punished any overzealous ‘ulamd’ who 
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were vengeful towards them. In the opinion of Mahdi Husain “‘it is 
historically inaccurate to say that ‘the lot of the Hindus under 
Muslim rule was that of hewers of wood and drawers of water’.” In 
his view “law-abiding Hindus lived on good terms with the 
Musalmans”. These historians do not deny that invaders such as 
Mahmid of Ghazna (971-1030) destroyed many Hindu temples and 
looted their treasures, took large numbers of Hindus into slavery for 
sale in the markets of central Asia and perpetrated numerous acts of 
indignity against the Hindus, but these should be viewed as acts of 
Turks or Persians or Afghans who were, incidentally, also Muslims 
and used Islam as a justification for their atrocities.* A variant of this 
view is to be found in Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964), who stated that 
it is “wrong and misleading to talk of a Muslim invasion of India or of 
the Muslim period in India”, that there was a synthesis of Hindu and 
Muslim cultures and life-styles, that “intercourse and common living 
took place”, that there was an “intimate relationship between the 
Hindus and Muslims” and that it was Awrangzéb’s fanatical policy 
that provoked the growth of Hindu nationalism under Shivaji. This 
has been the official view of the Indian Government as it is 
adumbrated by Tara Chand who, while admitting that a wide gulf 
separated the intellectuals in the two communities, holds that the 
Muslim state as such was not “Islamic”, that Awrangzéb’s conduct 
was an aberration but that there was enough give-and-take among the 
commonality of Hindus and Muslims so that the prejudices, 
antipathies and separateness were only peripheral in their impact.’ 
These positions involve the larger problem of the mutual impact of 
Hinduism and Islam and the interrelationships between the two 
communities and as such are quite outside the scope of the present 
paper. We are more concerned here with the perceptions of the 
Muslims and the Muslim state in the minds of the people of 
Maharashtra than with discrete facts relating to this reign or that. In 
what follows the aim will be to focus attention on these perceptions 
which became the bases of the Hindu responses to the Muslim 
presence in Maharashtra. 
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The Muslim power in Maharashtra posed complex problems of 
adjustment and co-existence to both communities, Muslim and 
Hindu. The ruling circles among the Muslims lived largely in urban 
areas and were involved in tasks of government necessitating co- 
operation from Hindus not only in aspects of civil administration, 
such as collection of taxes, but also in military matters when Maratha 
leaders began to be employed as auxiliaries to state forces. These 
Maratha leaders stood in an uncertain relationship to the Muslim 
elements in the governing classes. But such uncertainty of tenure and 
influence was not peculiar to the Maratha leaders because personal 
loyalty to the ruler, or the power behind the throne, was essential for 
survival to the Muslim noblemen as well. Whenever this loyalty 
became suspect imprisonment and disgrace followed swiftly, as was 
the case with Shahaji in 1644, 1648 and 1649 and with several other 
Bijapuri Muslim noblemen. It was only when the rulers indulged in 
religious persecution that the Maratha noblemen were placed in a 
difficult position, for they could either look the other way or 
remonstrate with the rulers and threaten to leave. Yet they were ever 
conscious that they were serving “foreign” masters and that there 
could be little meaningful social contact between them and the 
Muslims at the court beyond formal visits. 

At the other end of the spectrum stood the common people. By 
and large the administration left them alone provided they paid their 
customary taxes and did not betray any outward signs of rebellion. 
They followed their own social and religious norms and the burden of 
taxation on their shoulders was no lighter or heavier than it might be 
under Hindu rule. The constant tramp of the warring troops caused 
economic dislocation but this had to be borne with the same 
resignation with which acts of God or nature were to be treated. 
Their attitude towards the small number of Muslims who lived in the 
rural areas was one of tolerance tinged with the contempt due to an 
apostate. There could be no question of intimate and sustained social 
relations with these in the matter of sharing food or marriage 
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relations. But this applied equally to members of the so-called 
“inferior” castes and such Muslims as lived in the rural areas easily 
fell into recognizable positions of an “exterior” caste (or castes). 
These Muslims themselves assimilated many elements of the caste 
system where there were large conversions and many, if not most, 
belonged to a single “caste” which was carried over into Islam on 
conversion. Destruction of places of religious worship, such as 
temples, and dishonor to women would generally provoke sharp 
reactions. But both the rulers and their rural subjects understood well 
the limits of tolerance and generally kept themselves within those 
bounds. 

Between these two groups stood another, that of the religious 
leaders, the Brahmans and those who soon came to acquire the status 
of saints (santas). Steeped in the bhakti tradition they sang of the love 
of God for His creation and articulated the hopes, fears and 
aspirations of their age in hundreds of abhangs. This tradition of the 
great saint-poets of Maharashtra begins with Jnyaneshwara 
(1275-1296) and continues into the times of Tukarama (1608-1649) 
and Ramadasa (1608-1681), the contemporaries of Shivaji. 
Jnyaneshwara lived at a time when the Yadava kingdom of Devagiri 
was at its zenith and was about to be engulfed in the waves of Khalji 
invasions to which reference has been made. Living in such 
tumultuous days one would expect Jnyaneshwara to speak of what 
was occurring all around him but we find little direct evidence of this 
in his works, the greatest of which is the Jnyaneshawari, a 
“transcreation” in Marathi of the celebrated Sanskrit poem, the 
Bhagavadgita (Song of the Lord). Jnyaneshwara’s selection of this 
stirring song has been taken by some Marathi scholars as an 
indication of his urging to his fellow Maharashtrians to rise from their 
despair and fight resolutely for their ancestral religion and culture 
against the Turkish onslaughts. His use of the term mlechcha has been 
taken as a reference to the Muslims and carries the sense of a person 
or a group that is barbarian, savage, uncultured, of objectionable 
dietary habits and ritually unclean. The most reprehensible Muslim 
custom for the Hindus was the use of beef, since to the Hindus the 
cow is a sacred animal.'° The memory of Turkish invasion was in- 
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delibly associated in the Hindu mind with pillage, destruction and 
desecration of temples. Firishta, for instance, says that in 1294 ‘Ala’ 
al-Din “‘pillaged the city (Devagiri), seized on the merchants, 
Brahmans, and principal inhabitants, and tortured them to make dis- 
covery of their property”."" Namadeva (1270-1350) gives a poignant 
expression to the agony of the Hindus when he says: “The unclean 
Yavanas have become kings; sins are being committed everywhere; 
hence, there hath been divine manifestation to blot out the evils of 
Kali”. Nama says: “The people, having found the Yavanas 
unendurable, are singing the praises of God; for these are the means 
of redemption”. Like mlechcha, the term Yavana (originally from 
Ionian or Indo-Greek) had acquired a pejorative connotation at this 
time and was used to indicate a foreigner of particularly 
objectionable dietary and social habits. In subsequent times two 
other terms were used, namely, Tamra and Shamala for Muslims of 
Turkish or Afghan descent and Abyssinians respectively. 

These terms indicate a persistence of an image of ‘foreignness” 
associated with the Muslim presence in Maharashtra. As a matter of 
historical fact the Turkish, Persian or Afghan element, in the ethnic 
character of the ruling circles among the Muslims in the Deccan, was 
greatly diluted by virtue of inter-marriages and prolonged domicile in 
the area; but the stamp of “foreignness” remained as strong as ever as 
far as the Hindus were concerned. The primary distinction that was 
persistently made was between Hindus and Muslims, the latter being 
always identified as “foreigners”. To a certain extent the opprobrium 
associated with these terms also rubbed off on Hindu converts to 
Islam because of their adoption of Muslim eating habits, dress and 
language; any Hindu converted to Islam promptly became a part of 
the so-called “foreign” (paraka in Marathi) social group with whom 
meaningful social intercourse ceased. 

But there was some communication on the spiritual level. The 
most interesting example of such an exchange is to be found in 
Ekanatha’s (1533-1599) Hindu-Turka samvada (Conversation between 
a Hindu and a Turk). The Hindu and Turk criticize each other for the 
prevalence of antagonistic feelings towards each other. The Turk 
calls the Hindu kdfir (infidel) while the Hindu shuns the Turk 
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because the latter’s touch is polluting. The Turk retorts that the 
Vedas of the Hindus are worthless and the Hindus are mere idolators, 
worshippers of false gods. The Hindu replies that the Muslim, too, is 
an idolator in a way for he venerates the pirs and worships at the 
dargahs. The Turk pointedly refers to the Hindu habit of regarding 
entire sections of humanity as defiling in their contact. But then 
emerges the conclusion that God is one whether He is called Khuda 
or Allah or Rama or Krishna for He has created all, Muslims as well 
as Hindus who are His children.” One aspect of this Hindu-Muslim 
encounter was the strengthening of the incipient monotheistic 
tendencies in Hinduism, with which the emergence of the bhakti cult 
is so closely related. Among the traits which may be related to the 
influence of Islam in general are attacks on caste-ridden rituals and 
rank idolatry reflected in the writings of the saint-poets of 
Maharashtra.” One of the interesting cases of Hindu influence on 
Islam is that of Shaykh Muhammad. He was born in Dharur in 1565 
and was the son of Raje Muhammad and Punhalesha. Raje 
Muhammad was a student of the Yoga system and a contemporary of 
Maloji Bhonsale, the grandfather of Shivaji, with whom he went to 
Srigonda and settled there. Shaykh Muhammad is the reputed author 
of the Yogasamgraha and his 18 abhangs are included among the 
works of the saint-poets of Maharashtra. He speaks of Gopala and 
Hari and expresses ideas so familiar in bhakti literature, such as 
“You are my sugar and I am its sweetness. You are the oil, I am the 
wick”. His abhangs are also addressed to the saints, nature, Guru, kir- 
tana (devotional singing) and atmajnyana (knowledge of the Self).'* 
The Sufism of Islam and the bhakti movement found much common 
ground in their mysticism and on this level there was a great deal of 
give-and-take among the votaries of the two religions. 

With the rise of Shivaji the kingdom of Bijapur and the empire of 
the Mughals were confronted with the most serious challenge. Shivaji 
grew up in an environment of religious revival led by two great saintly 
figures, Ramadasa and Tukarama. Ramadasa preached a militant 
Hinduism, a gospel that called on its followers to cease suffering 
persecution abjectly and deliver blow for blow. He created his own 
order of ascetics and Shivaji and Ramadasa met sometime after April 
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1672, two years before Shivaji was officially crowned as the 
independent ruler of Maharashtra on June 6, 1674. After the initial 
meeting the contact between the two was maintained. The question 
of the influence of Ramadasa on Shivaji has been debated among 
Maratha historians a great deal but there is no need for us to go into 
that here. What should be of greater interest to us is the Swami’s 
response to Muslim domination. During the course of his pilgrimage 
Ramadasa noticed the hardships suffered by the Hindus under 
Muslim rule, to which he gave a poignant expression, saying “‘many 
were those who were taken by the Muslims (7amra)...many were the 
good women who were abducted; many were converted to Islam... 
under the Muslim kings Muslim fairs (‘urs) are held everywhere. The 
holy places (of the Hindus) have been desecrated, the homes of 
Brahmans are destroyed, the whole Earth has been shaken up, the 
religion (dharma) is lost”. When the saint came to know of Shivaji’s 
successes he sang of the new dispensation under an independent 
Hindu ruler in an idealistic composition entitled Anandavanabhuvana. 
“The sinners”, he declared, “‘are all lost, the land of the Hindus is 
now strong. The unbelievers are on the decline in this glorious land. 
The sinful Awrangzéb is destroyed, the mlechchas are destroyed, the 
holy places that were destroyed are now re-established ...and there is 
plenty of everything for the performance of the sacred rites”.’® 
And, indeed, Shivaji’s career was such as to excite the imagination 
and joy of the Marathas. The earliest influences on his life were those 
of his mother Jijabai and his tutor Dadaji Kondadeva who instilled in 
him a love of his religion and aspiration for freedom. He began his 
career with the conquest of the fortress of Torna in 1646 and carried 
out a grand coup by assassinating the Bijapuri general, Afdal Khan, in 
1659. This was an electrifying experience for the young Maratha 
nation and the event has been celebrated in many a heroic song 
(Powadas) in Marathi since the event. He humbled Shayasta Khan, — 
Awrangzéb’s uncle and general, in 1663 and a year later carried out a 
daring sack of the great port city of Surat. Awrangzéb then sent a 
large force against the “mountain rat” and hostilities were ended in 
1665 with Shivaji agreeing to surrender a number of forts in his 
possession. In 1666 he visited Awrangzéb’s court in Agra where he 
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was put under house arrest but escaped to Maharashtra in September 
1666 using a clever stratagem. On his return he fought the Siddis of 
Janjira, the Mughal sealords on the western coast of India, and went 
on to reconquer the territories he had lost earlier. He sacked Surat a 
second time in 1670 and was duly crowned in 1674, proclaiming the 
birth of Maratha independence. He died on April 4, 1680 leaving his 
successors a sizeable kingdom and a rich legacy of valour, fortitude 
and freedom. 

One of the interesting documents of the period is Shivaji's letter to 
Awrangzéb after the latter had reimposed the jizya on the Hindus. 
Shivaji chides the Emperor for the tax levied ‘on the ground of the 
war with me having exhausted your wealth and emptied your 
treasury”’, praises Akbar’s policy of religious tolerance followed to an 
extent by his successors Jahangir (1605-1627) and Shahjahan 
(1628-1658), and pointedly refers to the sufferings of the people un- 
der Awrangzéb’s rule. He says, “The infamy will quickly spread from 
west to east and become recorded in books of history that the 
Emperor of Hindustan, coveting the beggar's bowls, takest jizya from 
Brahmans and Jain monks, yogis, sannyasis, bairagis, paupers, 
mendicants, ruined wretches, and the famine-stricken, — that his 
valour is shown by attacks on the wallets of beggars’. He avers that 
“jizya is not at all lawful’, that the Emperor should desist from 
“oppressing the people and terrorizing the Hindus™.'” 

Shivaji’s letter focuses attention on one of the most irritating 
aspects of Mughal rule during Awrangzéb'’s time. The images 
reflected in the literature of the time deal with religious intolerance, 
destruction of places of Hindu worship, violation of the honour of 
Hindu women, the political discrimination against Hindus in various 
fields and the intolerable burden of the jizya levied on non-Muslims 
as a sort of fine imposed for believing in, and practising, their 
ancestral religion. It may readily be admitted that Muslim political 
domination did not imply such indignities at all times. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that those activities that insulted, 
aggravated and infuriated the Hindus were exceptions rather than the 
tule. But such sporadic acts merely reinforced the initial Hindu 
responses to the Muslim presence, reflected in the writings of the 
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saint-poets before the time of Shivaji. In these images the Muslim is 
generally portrayed as fanatical, arbitrary, oppressive and inclined to 
tyrannical behaviour. While an occasional dialogue with a Muslim 
divine or Safi was possible, the Muslim, as a member of a dominant 
minority, was difficult to deal with and all that could be expected was 
accommodation to the Muslim presence in the spirit of bending 
before a storm but not breaking under it. These images remained 
constant through the succeeding periods of Maratha history even 
when the situation was radically changed by independence. Within 
the territories under his control Shivaji showed exemplary tolerance 
towards the Muslims. He not only protected places of Muslim 
worship but also made endowments to them and supported the holy 
men of Islam as well as employing Muslims in his own 
administration." The distrust of Muslims, however, continued, 
though it was later directed more against Muslims and Muslim 
powers outside Maharashtra. Internally the changed situation led to 
the acceptance of the Muslim presence as a pluralistic element in a 
heterogeneous society, of which the local Muslim could now become 
part and parcel. The social distance still remained but the fear and 
aversion had been largely eliminated when the Muslims ceased to be 
a dominant minority and became just a minority. 

The Maratha state passed through a series of crises during the time 
of Sambhaji (1680-1689), who was captured and executed by 
Awrangzéb. His successor, Rajaram (1689-1700), had to flee 
Maharashtra as Awrangzéb’s armies practically occupied the entire 
region. Maratha guerrilla bands heroically battled against Mughals 
under the leadership of Tarabai, Rajaram’s widow, and it was not un- 
til the release of Shahu, Sambhaji's son, from Mughal captivity in 
1708 that the tide turned in Maratha’s favour. Shahu appointed Balaji 
Vishwanath as his Peshwa in 1714 and from that point onwards the 
real power rested in the hands of the Peshwas. Bajirao I (1720-1740) 
led the Maratha expansion in the Deccan and northern India and by 
1760 the Marathas had established themselves as the dominant power 
in India. The Third Battle of Panipat in 1761 saw the decline of 
Maratha power, when Ahmad Shah Abdili inflicted on it a crushing 
defeat: by 1818 the Maratha Empire was annexed by the British. 
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The relations between the Muslims and Hindus had changed 
radically with the rise of the Maratha Empire from 1720 onward. The 
Peshwas fought for the consolidation and expansion of the Maratha 
Empire as well as their own power and in this task adopted an 
ambivalent attitude towards the Muslim presence. They showed 
little hesitation in dealing with the Muslim rulers, such as the Sayyid 
brothers or the Ruhelas and even the Nizam of Hyderabad, whenever 
it suited their interests. Bajirao | had a Muslim concubine, Mastani, 
and had a son by her named Samasher Bahadar who gave his life 
fighting on the Maratha side against the Afghan Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Similarly, the Peshwas freely employed Muslims in their armies and 
the best known of such employees was Ibrahim Khan Gardi, the com- 
mander of their artillery. In the closing decades of the 18th and the 
opening decade of the 19th century a large contingent of Muslim 
soldiery was also used as personal bodyguards at the Peshwa's palace 
in Poona and often these elements proved very unstable. 

In spite of these political relationships certain stereotypes in Hindu 
thinking about Muslims during this period persist. A random search 
for key terms and phrases used in the state papers of the Satara rulers 
and their Peshwas in Poona reveals the range and nature of these 
stereotypes. The Muslims are referred to as Tamra or Yavana and one 
letter warns against reliance on them because their essential nature is 
described as treacherous. The Abyssinians are called Shamala 
(Black) and there are bitter complaints against their religious 
persecution, destruction of temples and forced conversions of 
Hindus. Officials are warned against employing Muslims as personal 
bodyguards because of their predilection for treacherous behaviour 
and it is added that even written agreements with Muslim powers are 
of little worth as they are wont to break the most solemn agreements 
where Hindus are concerned. The Mughals are generally denounced 
as unworthy of trust and fickle, cowardly and tyrannical. A great deal 
of irritation and frustration is constantly expressed against the 
continued Muslim control of Hindu places of pilgrimage such as 
Mathura and Banaras and the harassment of Hindu pilgrims to these 
shrines as a consequence of Muslim exactions of pilgrim taxes. The 
Maratha expansion in northern India is exultingly welcomed as it 
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would free these places of pilgrimage from Muslim control and 
interference with Hindus’ religious rights. There are also frequent 
complaints against Mughal and Muslim exactions from the subjects 
under their control, though later Maratha exactions in these places 
were no less severe. In fact, the term Monglai is used in the Marathi 
language as a synonym for lawlessness, oppression and tyranny and 
the old phrase asmani-sultani is still used to refer to the waywardness 
of acts of nature and of Muslim rulers. Territory under Muslim con- 
trol is called foreign-occupied land and the Muslims are termed 
paraki or foreigners. The Hindu consciousness still seems to be 
strong, for Shahu admonishes a servant who had deserted to the 
enemy by telling him that he was long a loyal Hindu servant of the 
Marathas. One Mahant Garibpuri writes to Bajirao I calling him a 
Hindu raja, a veritable incarnation of the epic hero Parashurama, 
protector of Brahmans and cows, supporter of temples and defender 
of the honour of the Hindus. The long but unsuccessful campaign of 
the Peshwas against the Siddis of Janjira was instigated by the Hindu 
holy man Brahmendra Swami who persistently appealed to Hindu 
pride. That Hindu hostility was to a certain extent reciprocated by 
Muslims is indicated by Ahmad Shah Abdali referring to the 
Marathas as kdfirs and projecting his campaigns as a jihdd or holy 
war. On the social level, however, there was much more mixing 
among Hindus and Muslims for there are references to sports, such 
as wrestling, in which Hindus and Muslims participated as friends. A 
Muslim congratulates the Peshwa for his success at Udgir (1760) 
against the Nizam, a Muslim ruler. One Dharrao Nimbalkar, an 
officer under the Nizam, continues to maintain cordial relations with 
the Peshwa and a Janoji Nimbalkar recommends a Muhammad 
Wazir Khan for service under Bajirao 1." 

The general impressions left by these documents are that there 
were some subtle and significant changes in the Hindu image of the 
Muslim in Maharashtra. The advent of independence largely 
eliminated the former bitterness and fear of Muslim persecution, 
destruction of temples and forced conversions in Maharashtra itself. 
Politically power was now in Hindu hands and though there is little 
evidence of Hindu desire for retaliation against Muslims for their 
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former acts, the Muslim is still looked on as a “stranger” or 
“foreigner”. In political dealings a great deal of caution is always 
urged in relations between Hindu and Muslim powers and though 
there is little hesitation in employing Muslims in the military ranks, 
they do not seem to have been completely trusted. On the social level 
there was a certain loosening of tensions and a general acceptance of 
the Muslim as a part of the larger society, a minority to be tolerated 
and protected in its religious rights. The profusion of words of 
Persian and Arabic origin, including the dating system, indicates the 
acceptance of forms of Muslim political organization as moditied by 
Mughal and Deccani Sultanate practice. The term Peshwa for the 
prime minister is in itself a significant example. Forms of dress, polite 
address and aspects of Muslim court culture also exerted their 
influence on the ruling circles of Maratha life. But assimilation was 
scarcely considered. Even after centuries of contact Hindus and 
Muslims continued to exist side by side, but with meaningful social 
and cultural contacts kept to the minimum.” 


With the advent of British dominion the situation once again changed 
radically. Though both Hindus and Muslims were now subject to 
British rule the change in rulers affected the Hindus of Maharashtra 
more dramatically than the Muslims, to whom it might well have 
appeared as just a change of flags whereby the British Union Jack 
replaced the Maratha saffron (Bhagava) flag in Poona. But for the 
Hindus it was a loss of power and prestige, and a sense of numbness 
seems to have overwhelmed the elites (Brahmans) among them. This 
attitude changed to a feeling of hope that British rule would be 
ultimately beneficial to the Hindus because of the promise of social 
reform heralded by contact with the West. The most prominent 
representative of this trend is Gopal Hari Deshmukh, better known 
as Lokahitawadi (1823-1892). In his long career in British service 
Lokahitawadi served with distinction in the judiciary and wrote about 
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the ills besetting his society. His attack was largely directed against 
the Brahmans and their false pride, the caste system, suppression of 
women and the prevalence of what he regarded as evil customs 
responsible for the degradation of the Hindus. He contrasts Western 
learning with traditional Hindu lore and Muslim knowledge. He 
attributes the Islamic conquests in India to the stupidity of the 
Hindus, for the Hindu never bothered to find out whence the 
Muslims came, whether from Iran, Turkistan or Arabia, what kind of 
an historical force they represented and how they profited from 
circumstances. The Muslims first came from abroad and began to live 
off the toil of the natives and held the natives in contempt. The 
Hindus were selfish, foolish and weak and these qualities were 
responsible for the Muslim conquests. Later the Muslims suffered 
from the same weaknesses and were in their turn conquered by the 
British. He chided the Hindus for not realizing that the English had 
advanced far beyond the Muslims; that the Hindus blamed the 
English as far worse than the Muslims; that Muslim learning was of 
little use for the common man; that there were “caste” distinctions 
among the Muslims as bad as those among the Hindus; that the art of 
music was learned by the Muslims from the Hindus; that the custom 
of pardah among the Muslims was particularly pernicious and some 
groups among the Hindus were foolish enough to imitate the Muslims 
in this. The 500 years of Muslim rule had made of Hindus a 
degenerate lot as they assimilated many a Muslim custom, particular- 
ly the attitude towards women. The Muslims came as foreigners but 
long residence in India had made them almost natives (ikadil lokanta 
misalale aheta) and they had “become of this country” (ten 
amachencha jhale). They developed class distinctions and because of 
the influence of the Indian environment on them their “foreignness” 
has disappeared (tyancha parakibhava gela).”' 

The dominant images of the Muslim presence reflected in the 
writings of Lokahitawadi are concerned with the degradation of the 
Hindus under Muslim rule, the Hindu adoption of many Muslim 
customs and manners which led to the rise of many an evil custom 
among the Hindus. The Muslims had been “Indianized” because of 
long residence in India and British rule was qualitatively much more 
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beneficial to the Hindus than was Muslim rule. Lokahitawadi was 
challenged vigorously in his attacks on the Brahmans and the rule of 
the Peshwas by Vishnushastri Chilunkar (1850-1882), who devoted 
long essays to controverting Lokahitawadi and arguing that evil 
habits such as indolence among the Muslims were imitated by the 
Hindus, contributing to the Hindu decline. He also refers to the 
existence of intolerance and distrust among Hindus and Muslims. 
The Muslim, he says, attempts to counteract the sin of the sight of a 
non-Muslim by reciting the name of Allah, while the Hindu goes to 
the extent of physically washing off the sin; Bajirao II avoided the 
sight of a Muslim until late in the day. He criticizes the British 
argument that the Hindus are incapable of ruling themselves by 
referring to the glorious Maratha struggle against Muslim rule and 
the creation of the Maratha empire in the eighteenth century.” 
Lokahitawadi and Chilunkar personified the two dominant trends 
in thinking in Maharashtra in the nineteenth century. These were 
reform and reconstruction versus revival and resurgence. The former 
argued that British rule, in a sense, was a “providential dispensation” 
in that the Hindus could assimilate Western values and so reform 
their society that, in course of time, they would be able to rule 
themselves. The latter trend argued that the degradation of the 
Hindus was a result of their straying away from the “original” faith, 
that their redemption was possible only by reviving that faith and 
creating a nationalistic resurgence which would sweep away British 
rule. In making their arguments both schools of thought took 
recourse to historical interpretation of the Indian past and in this 
historiography the presence of the Muslim has a necessary role. 
Gopal Ganesh Agarkar (1856-1895) belonged to the reform school. 
He welcomed Western learning and considered Hindu degradation 
as a factor in the British conquest. He also refers to the pernicious 
effect of Muslim influence in certain aspects of Muslim institutions. 
He criticizes the subordination of Hindu women and attributes it to 
the time of Muslim domination when the Muslims terrorized the 
Hindu population from one end of India to the other, persecuted 
them, carried out forced conversions, destroyed temples and 
abducted Hindu women. He makes a pointed reference to the 
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institution of slavery under the Muslim sultans and describes 
Muslims as bullies and fanatics (dandge va dharmavede) and refers to 
cow-slaughter as a frequent cause of conflicts between Hindus and 
Muslims.” 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) is commonly described as the 
leader of the revivalist movement and of the new militant 
nationalism. In his writings Tilak displays the use of the same images 
related to Muslim domination in India as were common in the earlier 
periods. He refers to the destruction of the temple of Somnath by 
Mahmid of Ghazna, Tamerlane’s carnage, Awrangzéb's aggressions 
in Maharashtra, Abdali’s raids, and explains Muslim successes as 
being the result of Hindu weaknesses. He interprets the rise of 
Maratha independence from Muslim rule as a striking example of 
Hindu resurgence. He also points up the evil influence of Muslim 
customs such as the pardah and notes that whereas the Hindus today 
have progressed, the Muslims have remained as fanatical as ever. His 
perception of the Muslim presence thus shares many of the 
prejudices common to the thinking of the people of Maharashtra 
throughout the centuries. He accepts that the Muslims have become 
domiciled in India but is not quite sure of their “separateness” which 
is so prevalent in popular thinking.** 

Tilak has been called the “father of Indian unrest” and it was with 
him that the era of mass politics in India began. The 1880s and 1890s 
witnessed a spirit of Hindu revival stemming from the work of F. Max 
Muller (1823-1900), Swami Dyananda Saraswati (1825-1883), the 
founder of the Arya Samaj, and Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902). 
Tilak’s major concern was to find adequate instruments for the 
political mobilization of the masses in the nationalist movement, es- 
pecially in Maharashtra. He found these in the Ganapati and Shivaji 
festivals, which he initiated in 1893 and 1896 respectively. Ganapati, 
the elephant-headed god of wisdom and wealth, has been worshipped 
by the Hindus for centuries. Tilak began the vogue of the public 
worship of this deity which lasted up to 12 days, during the course of 
which numerous nationalistic speakers addressed the gatherings on 
various current topics and groups of actors presented skits and plays 
which had an obvious political message. The revival of the Shivaji 
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cult was obviously aimed at preaching political ideas of 
independence. A recent study points out the important role played by 
the Shivaji movement in the emergence of nationalism in 
Maharashtra. The Shivaji story had political as well as religious 
implications. Shivaji symbolized political independence and a 
resurgent Hinduism and Tilak readily recognized the potential force 
of the Shivaji movement “for stirring up the half-starved, ill-clad, 
unlettered masses” of Maharashtra. Nationalism and Hinduism 
coalesced in the Shivaji movement.* 

Tilak was also associated with the cow-protection movement 
aimed at rescuing cows threatened with slaughter. All of these were 
interpreted by Muslim opinion as anti-Muslim movements and in 
1893-1894 there was a spate of Hindu-Muslim riots in various parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. Sections of Muslim opinion felt outraged 
because of the use of music at the Ganapati festivals, many of which 
were held not too far from the location of Muslim mosques. The 
revival of the Shivaji cult was seen as an affront to Muslims and cow- 
protection as a move to deprive the Muslims of beef, an essential part 
of their everyday food. The erupting conflicts between Muslims and 
Hindus associated with these movements signified the rise of a 
militant nationalism with a substantial content of Hindu revival and 
that the era of co-existence and tolerance was yielding place to 
confrontation and conflict.” 

Tilak’s rationale behind the initiation of these festivals was a com- 
plex of larger nationalistic aims of mass mobilization with the more 
immediate goal of weaning away the Hindu masses from non-Hindu 
functions and festivities. Hitherto Hindus had participated in the 
celebration of the Muslim Muharram festival, but Tilak felt that the 
Hindu-Muslim riots had brought into evidence the Muslim “bad 
faith”. The effect was the sharpening of the Hindu religious con- 
sciousness which was then fuelled by the initiation of the Shivaji 
festivals, emphasizing Maratha (or Hindu) revolt against Muslim rule 
and the eventual destruction of the Mughal empire which had an 
important place in the Muslim historical memory of a “golden age”’. 
This festival effectively split the past of Maharashtra into two mutual- 
ly exclusive segments by which the era of Muslim domination, a 
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“golden age” for the Muslims, became a “dark age’”’ for the Hindus, 
while the age of the Maratha empire, a “dark age” for the Muslims, 
became a “golden age” for the Hindus.” 

Shivarama Mahadeva Paranjape (1864-1929), last of the great 
nationalistic journalists of the Tilak school, reflects the penultimate 
phase of Hindu responses to the Muslim presence. Paranjape edited 
the periodical Kal, which by 1908 was selling 22,000 copies a week, an 
impressive number when it is remembered that literacy was confined 
largely to the middle classes and that one copy was usually read by as 
many as five persons before it was shelved or otherwise disposed of. 
Paranjape used Maratha history as a formidable weapon in his 
nationalistic attacks on British imperialism because thereby he could 
circumvent British censorship by ostensibly talking about the 
historical past of the people of Maharashtra and ensure, at the same 
time, that his message of nationalism was put across clearly. We are 
concerned here more with his uses of the Maratha past as an aspect 
of Hindu responses to the Muslim presence than with the 
nationalistic struggle against British imperialism. Paranjape draws on 
the major stereotypes of the Muslim past so common to generations 
before him. He refers to the raids of Mahmid of Ghazna, 
Muhammad of Ghur, Tamerlane and Nadir Shah and the 
destruction, pillage and carnage involved in these raids. He then 
compares British imperialism with what he calls Muslim imperialism, 
and points up the similarities of character of the present-day Western 
educated class that had allied itself with British imperialism and 
Sanskrit panegyrists of Muslim rule such as Jaggannath Pandit. He 
characterizes Muslim rule as a despotism and sarcastically refers to 
the provocative boastfulness of Muslim rulers when they publicly 
killed a cow and raised a furore among the Hindus, when they could 
have killed hundreds of cows quietly without anyone being the wiser. 
He calls Urdu a hybrid language and uses his great powers of 
imagination in describing the pitiful conditions of the Hindus under 
Muslim rule before the rise of Shivaji. He also refers to the heroic 
propaganda spread by Ramadasa and justifies Shivaji’s killing of Af- 
zal Khan. He rises to poetical heights when he describes Shivaji’s 
exploits, and the role of the bhakti movement in rousing the people, 
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and calls Sadashiv Bhau’s attack on Delhi one of the most glorious 
episodes in Maratha history. 

This glorification of the Maratha past is also reflected in a large 
number of poetical and fictional works produced throughout this 
period and extending into the 1970s. The most noteworthy examples 
of this genre are the historical novels of Hari Narayana Apte 
(1864-1919), particularly Gada Ala Pana Simha Gela (The Fort Was 
Conquered though the Hero Was Killed) and Ushahkala (Dawn). In 
the former work Apte gives a powada, a bardic song, which vividly 
describes the perception of condition of life under Muslim rule.” 
Natha Madhava wrote a series of historical novels dealing with the 
rise of the Maratha independence and power which had a wide 
readership in the 1920s. The 1960s and 70s saw renewed interest in 
Maratha history as a saga of independence in which the struggle was 
naturally and obviously waged against Muslim rule. Among the 
poetical works mention may be made of Yashavanta’s Chatrapati 
Shivaraya (Poona, 1968) and N.R. Gore’s Shivayana Mahakavya 
(Bombay, 1971), as well as M. Joshi’s Gita Shivayana (Poona, 1970). 
Some representative works in prose or dramatic form are R. Shinde’s 
Rayagadacha Rajeshwara (Bombay, 1968) and Manmohana’s 
Chatrapati Rajarama (Solapur, 1971). An interesting example of the 
popularity of the Shivaji story as a revolt against Muslim rule is seen 
in Balashastri Haradasa’s Punyasholka Chatrapati Shivaji (Poona, 
1958), in two volumes. Much of this renewed interest may be 
attributed to the celebration of the tricentenary of Shivaji’s 
coronation in 1674, though the persistence of images of the Muslim 
presence into the 1970s is significant for our purpose here. 


IV 


Finally, we may turn to Maratha historiography as a reflection of 
both a change in attitudes and persistence of the residual “collective 
unconscious”. The best known works on the history of the Marathas 
are by M.G. Ranade and G.S. Sardesai. Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha 
Power was first published in 1900 and was, in many respects, a trail- 
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blazer for he was the first Maratha historian of modern times to 
emphasize the role of the bhakti movement in the rise of the Maratha 
struggle for independence. Ranade pointed out that in western 
Maharashtra the “Mahomedan domination never acquired any 
strong or permanent hold over the country’, that the Deccan 
Muslims differed markedly from their northern Indian counterparts, 
that the lower rungs of the administration were always in Hindu 
hands even under Muslim rule and that Hindu influences were ubi- 
quitous at the courts of the Muslim rulers of the Deccan. All of these 
“made it impossible for the Mahomedan powers to retain their 
bigotry and fanatic cruelty in the Deccan’’; the advent of the Mughal 
power in the Deccan at the time of Shivaji’s activities kindled Hindu 
resistence, which Shivaji symbolized.*° 

G.S. Sardesai follows Ranade’s arguments in discussing the 
conditions under which Shivaji made his bid for independence. He 
refers to the memories of religious persecution under Khalji and 
Tughluq rule in parts of Maharashtra and concludes that Shivaji’s 
“main object was to win religious freedom” and that he strove for 
establishing ‘Hindu religious autonomy for the whole country”?! 

Among other works on the Marathas, and particularly Shivaji, 
mention may be made of those by Keluskar and Takakhav, C.V. 
Vaidya and V.D. Savarkar. These generally accept the thesis that 
Shivaji’s rebellion was religiously inspired, that this inspiration was 
fed, in part, by memories of unequal relationships under Muslim 
domination and that Shivaji’s effort took on the character of the 
emancipation of the Hindus from the disabilities inflicted on them by 
their Muslim rulers from time to time.”? Savarkar interprets Shivaji’s 
movement as an essentially “Hindu movement in the defence of 
Hindu Dharma for the overthrow of the alien Muhammedan 
domination”’.?? 

Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, the most prominent among the non-Maratha 
historians of Shivaji, stresses the Hindu character of Shivaji’s revolt. 
He states that Shivaji “proved by his example that the Hindu race can 
build a nation, found a state, defeat enemies; they can conduct their 
own defence...He taught the modern Hindus to rise to the full 
Stature of their growth”. 
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The advent of independence and the birth of Pakistan in 1947 
brought about some subtle changes in the interpretation of the 
significance of the Maratha past as an independence movement. As 
has been discussed above, the general trend of thinking on this 
subject was that Shivaji’s rebellion was essentially against Muslim 
domination, under which the Hindus had suffered persecution and 
indignities. The new post-independence historiography seems 
concerned with de-emphasizing the Hindu-Muslim conflict theme 
and replacing it with Maratha independence as a movement for 
regional freedom against Mughal imperialism, especially of the 
variety represented by Awrangzéb’s regime. But the transition from 
Hindu versus Muslim to regional independence against imperial 
domination is still tentative and uneasy. Five years before inde- 
pendence and two years after the Pakistan demand was officially put 
forward by the Muslim League in Lahore in 1940, the new historical 
line was reflected in a small pamphlet entitled Maratha Polity by S.V. 
Puntambekar. In it the author states that “the Marathas were 
inspired by national ideals and traditions” and Shivaji’s aim “twas to 
establish primarily an independent state in Maharashtra”. The 
theme of anti-imperialism as perhaps the major, if not the sole, theme 
in the interpretation of the movement of Maratha independence, is 
clearly stated by Setumadhavrao Pagdi in 1963. He interprets the 
term Hindavi in Shivaji’s concept of Hindavi swarajya as “native”, 
local or regional. He argues that the term Hindavi does not mean any 
specific community but occurs in Mughal times as a term for Indian 
(Bharatiya), for when the administrative language of the Mughal 
Empire was Persian, the Indian languages, including Urdu, were 
known as Hindavi or Hindi. He states that the great achievement of 
Shivaji was the creation of a tremendous (prachanda) self-confidence 
among the Indian (Bharatiya) people to the effect that it 
demonstrated that the nation imbued with resolve can shake even a 
mighty empire and if such a nation preserving its pride in religion and 
culture marches ahead, no power on earth can long stand against it. 
The reference to terms such as religion (swadharma) and culture 
(swasamskriti) and the claim that Shivaji’s aim was regional 
independence against Mughal imperialism indicate this uneasiness of 
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the transition in historiographical thinking.** But this reasoning is not 
followed in all instances. Explaining the reason why Shahaji, the 
father of Shivaji, though a great power himself, did not rise against 
Bijapur and the Mughals, whereas his son Shivaji did, R.V. Nadkarni 
writes that “Shahaji was not imbued with hatred for the Muslims to 
that extent to which, owing to his circumstances, his son was. He 
never felt the shame of foreign domination as keenly...’°’ The 
acceptance of the traditional interpretation of Shivaji’s rebellion as a 
Hindu resurgence against Muslim domination, thus, seems to be 
accepted in part. Writing on the role of Ramadasa, S.D. Pendse 
observes that Ramadasa’s religious movement and Shivaji’s political 
movement were mutually complementary for the ultimate ideal of 
both was to establish the religion (swadharmasthapana), for the final 
goal in the establishment of self-rule (swarajyasthapana) is the 
protection (samrakshana) of the religion and culture which are one’s 
own (swadharma ani swasamskriti). Both Ramadasa and Shivaji raised 
their banners of revolt against the foreign power representing a 
foreign religion (paradharmiya parakisatta) and the tyranny of the 
vicious mlechchas.* But the needs of the times are perceived to be 
better served by de-emphasizing the religious and communal nature 
of the Bijapur/Awrangzéb-Maratha conflict and by the interpretation 
that though it was understood as religious in Shivaji’s time the 
conflict was not necessarily so, or not at least to the extent thought by 
Maratha historiography for so long. 

What is the significance of this new historiography for the future? 
It indicates that the era of confrontation and conflict is now over and 
the Muslim presence must not only be tolerated but also accepted as 
part of the new national nature of a state that has declared itself to be 
asecular republic. That this line has not found implicit acceptance at 
the popular level is shown by the large number of books on Shivaji 
published in recent years, on the occasion of the celebration of the 
tricentenary of Shivaji’s coronation (referred to above), in which the 
traditional stereotypes prevail. Hindu responses to the Muslim 
presence in Maharashtra have, thus, gone through the phases of 
accommodation, rebellion, tolerance and coexistence, confrontation 
and conflict, and renewed tolerance and co-existence. 
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Muslim Popular Literature in Tamil: 
The Tamimancari Malai 


David Shulman 


I 


The large corpus of poetic works in Tamil produced by the Muslims 
of Tamilnatu in South India could no doubt claim to be one of the 
least-known Muslim literatures in the world. Few compositions by 
Tamil Muslim poets have ever been popular beyond the boundaries 
of their community; nor have these works won the attention of 
scholars. Yet the literature created by Tamil Muslims in both the 
Tamil and Arabic scripts constitutes, as a whole, a remarkable 
cultural achievement, in which features of local origin have 
contributed to the creation of a distinct variant of the classical 
Islamic heritage. The present essay first offers a tentative typology of 
the main types of compositions favoured by Tamil Muslims; it then 
treats in more detail one work drawn from the realm of popular 
narrative poetry. 

No doubt the crowning achievement of the Tamil Muslim com- 
munity, in the eyes of its members, is the Cirdppurdnam of Umarup- 
pulavar, a poet of the late seventeenth century. The purana narrates 
the biography of the Prophet (cird, Ar. sira) in three parts: vildtattu 
kkdntam (fr. Ar. wildda, “birth”); nupuwvattu kkanjam (Ar. nubuwwa, 
“prophecy”); and hijurattu kkdntam (Ar. hijra). Umaruppulavar was 
patronized by the wealthy merchant Citakkati, himself a poet and a 
companion of the Hindu ruler of Ramnad, Vijaya Raghunatha II (d. 
1710).' According to tradition, Citakkati was distressed at the fact 
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that, in the absence of a suitable Muslim work, Tamil Muslims read 
the Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana; he, therefore, 
commissioned Umaruppulavar, the court poet of Ettayapuram in 
Ramnad District, to compose a long poem on the life of 
Muhammad.? But Umaruppulavar needed someone to translate 
Arabic sources into Tamil prose for him; he was sent by Citakkati to 
a teacher,’ but the latter refused to help him because he came 
dressed as a Hindu. In despair, Umaruppulavar poured his sorrow 
into verse (the 88 verses of the Mutumoli mdlai). The Prophet 
appeared to him in a dream and sent him back to the teacher, who, 
having had a similar vision himself, now arranged for him to study 
with a scholar of Parankippettai.* This story, probably apocryphal, 
may reflect a consciousness of the complex nature of the work; like 
the Muslim poet draped in Hindu costume, the Cirdppurdnam is a 
Muslim creation in Hindu form. The structure of the poem is derived 
from the medieval Tamil tradition of narrative poetry; the tripartite 
division recalls the Tiruvilaiydtarqurdnam of Paraficotimupivar, while 
the biographical format can call upon the Saiva hagiographies of the 
Périya purdnam. Like the Hindu narratives, the Cirdppurdnam is es- 
sentially a kdvya, in which individual lyrical verses are strung together 
to tell the story. The poem opens with the Tirundffuppatalam, a ritual 
description of the glories of the Hijaz; but many have already 
remarked that the geographical setting is Arabian only in name, and 
that “‘the deserts of Arabia have become the gardens of Tamilnatu”.® 
Thus, in verses 13-17 of the Tirundttuppatalam the five conventional 
divisions of the Tamil land — the mountains (kuririci), desert (pdlai), 
forests (mullai), cultivated plains (marutam), and seashore (néytal)’ — 
suddenly turn up in the Hijaz!* There are many similar examples of 
the absorption of non-Muslim elements into this work; one might 
note the way the vildtattu kkdnjam leads up to the climax of 
Muhammad’s wedding to Khadija, just as the Tamil sthalapurdnas 
highlight the marriage of the god to the local goddess.® Indeed, this 
entire episode in the Cirdppurdnam seems patterned after Hindu 
models.'® The wedding of Fatima has a similarly crucial place in the 
hijurattu kkantam, and here we even hear of the beating of the 
wedding-drum by the low-caste Valluvar (Paraiyar),"' the spreading 
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of rice-flour patterns (kolam) at the thresholds of houses," and other 
borrowed customs — all projected back into the Hijaz of 
Muhammad’s time. 

Nevertheless, the main sources of the Ci¢dppurdnam are un- 
doubtedly drawn from the classical Islamic tradition; the borrowed 
Tamil or Hindu features merely colour a work in the Muslim 
mainstream. At times one even senses a polemical note, as in the first 
verse of the invocation (kdppu): 


O You of sacred form — 

we praise the First One, the Guardian, 

who unites with all things as the light 

which produces truth out of nothing, 

whose one form of bliss 

is not bounded by what is in and what is out, 
whose form forms all, 

whose form is rare beyond thought or knowledge. 


This verse plays upon the concept of form (uruvu, Sanskrit ripa) in 
relation to God. Despite the use of borrowed terminology (inpam, 
“bliss” = moksa), the thrust of the verse is directed against the Hindu 
practice of reducing the divine to a concrete symbol. The divine form 
which Umaruppulavar affirms is single (druvuruvdy), never limited, 
“not bounded by what is in and what is out” (akam versus puram, the 
classic division of Tamil systems of classification); it is, in a word, 
aniconic. Muslim iconoclasm has a long history in India, and it is not 
surprising to find this verse of Umaruppulavar’s echoed by other 
Muslim sources in Tamil, at different levels of the tradition.” 

The Cirdppurdnam thus constitutes, together with a considerable 
body of theological and legal literature, catechisms (macalam, Ar. 
mas‘ala, a new genre in Tamil introduced by Muslims), and historical 
or biographical works, what might be called a “high tradition” of 
Tamil Muslim texts directly based on literary sources in Arabic, 
Persian, or Urdu. As in the case of the Cirdppurdnam, several of these 
texts have adopted Tamil literary forms; the Napindyakam pillaittamil, 
which narrates in ornate poetry the stages of the Prophet’s childhood, 
is another case in point. 
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A second category embraces those works which are devoted to 
local Muslim shrines and pilgrimage centres. Tamil Islam produced 
its own holy places, which pilgrims visit for the same — usually very 
pragmatic — purposes which impel Hindus to set off on pilgrimage. 
Like their Hindu counterparts, the more important shrines can boast 
of a sthalapurdna (Tam. talapurdnam) in which local legends, customs, 
and ritual practices are given standard form. Perhaps the best-known 
work of this class is the Kutpundyakam or Mukiyittin purdnam of 
Céyku Aptul Katir Nayipar Léppai. There is also an extensive “‘epi- 
puranic” literature of short compositions used in worship at local 
shrines, in which local traditions may be alluded to without being set 
out in complete narrative form; thus, we have an important antati by 
the same author on the Muslim centre of Nakir (near Nakapattipam 
on the coast of Tanjore District), the Ndkaiyantati. This type of 
composition was also used to praise the far-away holy cities of Islam: 
there is a Tirumatinattu antdti of Cittirakkavi Imam Pavalar, on 
Medina (also a Tirumatinattu ammdyai by the same author); and a 
Tirumakka tiripantati of Kulam Katiru Navalar, on Mecca. 

Devotional poetry of a more general nature forms a class of its 
own. Here belong the mundjdt, usually in Arabic script (often in 
acrostic), praising God, the Prophet, and prominent figures in Islamic 
history (including Sufi saints of local provenance). These works are 
strongly reminiscent of the immense Hindu literature of devotion 
(bhakti), classically incorporated in the Saiva Tevdram and the Vais- 
nava Ndldyirattivyapprapantam. Like later currents of the bhakti 
tradition, such as the poems of the iconoclastic, antinomian Cittar, 
some Muslim devotional poetry has cut loose from the attachment to 
local cults and followed a more personal course of experience. Thus, 
we have the eclectic Mastap Cakipu (Kunafkuti Mastap, born c. 
1850 as Cultap Akumattu Katiri Léppai, a vendor of attar at Tiruc- 
cirappalli), whose songs are popular with Hindus and Muslims alike, 
and who freely uses the vocabulary of Hindu myth, Yoga, and 
philosophy. Kalankuti Maccarekai Cittap, whose name connects him 
with the Cittar tradition, also calls upon both Muslim and Hindu 
sources; he is said to have been well-versed in the Upanisads.“ The 
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Nénamadlai and Navarattinakkuravarici of Pir Mukammatu (from Tak- 
kalai, South Travancore) also belong in this class. 

Probably the largest category, and perhaps the most interesting 
from a comparative point of view, is that of folk literature of various 
kinds. True folk compositions surviving in oral form are hard to find 
among the Tamil Muslims. But of the folk sources which either 
depend directly upon or have been preserved through contact with 
literary sources, we may note two major divisions — those genres 
improvised by Muslims (kissd,'* ndmd,"* pafaippor'’), and those 
adopted from the environment (ecal,'*  cintu,’? ammdnai,” 
nonjindjakam,» mdlai,” etc.). These works, whether produced by 
learned or illiterate bards, are primarily directed at a popular 
audience. Yet here, too, an adopted form may conceal material of 
basically foreign origin; the text with which we are concerned below 
is an excellent example of this kind of fusion. 


Il 


The Tamimancdri mdlai is a representative of the class of folk 
literature clearly based on literary sources. It narrates in 880 head- 
rhyming couplets interspersed with brief passages in prose a Tamil 
version of the well-known tale of Tamim al-Dari.” The Tamil text is 
ascribed to one Céyku Léppai of Kayarpattanam (in Tirunélveli 
District on the southeast coast).“ Kayarpattanam was one of the 
centres of Islamic learning in South India, a city of poets and scholars 
as well as of merchants and sailors; the Tamil Muslims derive its 
name not from Tam. kdyal, “lagoon”, “‘salt-pan’’,** but from Ar. 
Qahira, and thus we have a “Cairo of the East”.”* It is difficult to 
estimate the date of our text; I have used a printed edition published 
in Madras (Tiruvallikkeni) in 1935,?” but the work itself is certainly 
much older. Its natural affinities lie with the extensive literature of 
Tamil folk ballads recorded during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. These works are for the most part oral compositions (often 
wrongly attributed to the thirteenth-century poet Pukalenti) in which 
local legendary and mythological materials are usually inserted into 
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the framework of the Hindu epic, the Mahabharata. For example, the 
Alliyaracdnimdlai, Pavajakkotimdlai, and related works recount the 
folk myths of Alli, the Queen of Maturai, who has inherited ancient 
myths about the chief goddess of Maturai, Minaksi.”* As their names 
indicate, many of these works, like the Muslim text, belong to the 
genre of mdlai, “garland’’ — here meaning long narrative poems 
using fairly free metrical patterns® and resorting often to colloquial 
diction. In style and format, and in the fantastic nature of its story, 
the Tamimancari malai is very close to the folk epics, and yet, as we 
shall see, its basic orientation is not towards local traditions but 
rather to sources totally external to the Tamil area. Thus, while the 
Hindu folk epics frame purely local themes by an imported, all- 
Indian framework (the Mahabharata war), the Tamil work uses an in- 
digenous genre to develop imported materials. It is tempting to relate 
this phenomenon to the introspective, self-isolating tendencies 
characteristic of a strong minority culture in a foreign environment; 
the same description could, indeed, be applied to Tamil Vaisnavism 
in relation to the Saiva mainstream.” One could, however, point with 
equal justice to trends towards syncretism and the assimilation of 
Hindu elements, which are obvious at least on the level of popular 
practice in Muslim villages throughout the Tamil area. In any case, 
for the moment we are dealing with a text which is part of a learned 
tradition nourished by folk elements but certainly not derived from 
the oral tradition of the area. The non-local orientation of our text is 
even more striking in view of a popular tradition that the hero of the 
story, Tamim al-Dari, is buried in the vicinity of Madras.*! Our text 
makes no mention of this tradition, nor does it explicitly connect 
Tamim al-Dari with India in any way. 

Before turning to the Tamil text, it may be useful to review the 
classical materials of the Tamim al-Dari legend. Tamim b. Aws al- 
Dari is said to have been a Christian of the tribe of Lakhm; he 
converted to Islam in 9 A.H.*? He is closely tied to Palestine: not only 
are Palestinian elements prominent in the legend of his travels, but 
the Prophet himself is said to have given him an igfd‘ over Qaryat 
‘Ainin®? (Yaqit adds: Habrin, al-Marfaim, and Bayt Ibrahim™). He 
lived in Filastin (Jerusalem, according to al-Nawawi’’) after the 
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murder of ‘Uthman and was buried in Bayt Jibrin.** Several instances 
of his intense piety — the enthusiasm of the convert? — are cited: he 
was the first to light lamps in the mosques;?” he would recite a single 
verse of the Qur'an all night, weeping and prostrating himself until 
morning.** He is also said to have been the first teller of tales (wa-kdna 
awwal man qassa),” and this attribution is no doubt related to his own 
fabulous adventures. For Tamim al-Dari saw with his own eyes the 
apocalyptic monster al-Dajjal. Many sources describe this en- 
counter; we may summarize a fairly complete account given in a 
hadith from the collection of Muslim: 


Tamim al-Dari was travelling with three men in a boat which was 
driven off course and eventually arrived at an island in the sea. 
They left the boat to explore and came across a beast covered with 
thick hair. “Who are you?” they asked. “I am the Jassasa”’, replied 
the beast and would reveal no more, directing them instead to a 
man of huge stature bound in chains of iron. “Who are you?” they 
asked. He would not answer at first, but asked them who they were 
and, hearing their story, inquired: “Do the date-palms of Baysan 
give fruit?” “Yes”, they answered. “Soon they will not. And what 
of the lake of al-Tabariyya — is it full of water?” “Yes”. ‘Soon its 
water will depart. And what of ‘Ayn Zughar — is there water in the 
spring? Do the people sow with the water?” “Yes”. Then he asked 
of the Prophet, and was told that he had left Mecca for Yathrib, 
and that some of the Arabs were following him.” Said the man: “It 
is good for them that they should obey him. I shall tell you who I 
am. I am the Masih; soon I will be permitted to come forth. When I 
come forth, for 40 days I will leave no city untouched except Mec- 
ca and Tayba.*! These two are forbidden to me; if I wish to enter 
one of them, an angel comes with an unsheathed sword. Angels 
guard every entrance’’.* 


Here the account of Tamim al-Dari’s experiences ends; we are not 
told how he managed to return home. The Prophet cites the tale as 
confirming what he has already predicted (fa-innahu a‘jabani hadithu 
tamimin annahu wafaqa ‘lladhi kuntu uhaddithukum ‘anhu wa-‘an al- 
madina wa-makka). The whole tenor of the tale does indeed 
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correspond to the apocalyptic note in the Prophet’s teaching.” Al- 
Dajjal, the gigantic, one-eyed anti-Christ,“ has been inherited from 
Judaeo-Christian, and possibly Persian, sources (cf. Syriac daggdla 
meshihd); some say he is the king of the Jews; he will be slain at the 
end of days by Jesus, or by the Mahdi (usually at the gate of Ludd).** 
The giant chained on an island is, it has been said, an allusion to 
Prometheus;*’ but, for reasons which will become clear, it might be 
more to the point to stress the link with Solomonic legends: Solomon 
chains many demons, including his rival and arch-enemy, Sakhr, who 
is locked in iron shackles, imprisoned between two rocks, and cast 
into the sea. Although al-Dajjal is sometimes said to issue from 
Khurdsan,” or from the Jewish quarter of Isfahan,*° the Muslim 
geographers seems to prefer to locate his island in the East Indies, in 
the realm of the king of Zabij.*' This is as close as the early sources 
seem to come to bringing Tamim al-Dari anywhere near India — the 
land of fabulous creatures among whom al-Daijjal finds a place in the 
geographical literature. 

The story of Tamim al-Dari’s travels was thus already in its earliest 
form a repository of much older cosmological and eschatological 
motifs; as it developed, it attracted still more elements of this nature. 
The story was clearly popular throughout the Islamic world; versions 
exist in Malay, Turkish, Spanish, Persian and Urdu. In 1892 R. 
Basset published a somewhat expanded Arabic version recorded in a 
manuscript from the Bibliothé¢que-Musée of Algiers;*? here Tamim 
al-Dari comes to al-Dajjal only after a long series of adventures, 
which begin when he is kidnapped by a jinn. This was clearly a 
standard variation of the tale, for al-Dimashqi (d. 1327) also reports 
that Tamim al-Dari was kidnapped by a jinn and came thereafter to 
the island of al-Dajjal.** Basset’s version includes encounters with the 
angels Jibri’il and Mika’il, with the last apostle of Jesus, the ghost city 
of Iram, a castle of martyred youths, Ilyas, and al-Khidr — in 
addition to the climactic meeting with al-Dajjal. In the end al-Khidr 
sends him back to Medina on a white cloud. We will return to this 
version below in connection with the Tamil text. 
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We turn now to a resumé of the Tamimancari mdlai. The work begins, 
as is conventional in Tamil, with an invocation: 


May the Lord (kattay) who created with beauty 
and who preserves 
the Earth surrounded by water, 
the heavens with the sun and the moon, 
guard us as we sing the tale of Tamim al-Dari, 
whose breast was adorned with the dark garland, 
and who was a companion (tolar) of the noble Prophet 
dwelling in glorious Mecca. 


This is followed by the kafavu] vanakkam, in which the poet seeks the 
help of God in singing his story and pays obeisance to famous figures 
in Islamic history — much as the line of teachers (guruparampard) or 
a series of deities (Sarasvati, Ganesa, Siva, etc.) would be mentioned 
at the start of a Hindu poem of this sort. The author bows at the 
feet of the Prophet, each of the Rashidin, Hasan and Husayn 
(Acagucaipar, the two names forming an honorific compound), the 
prophets and saints (aypiyd avuliyd) generally; he then praises several 
individuals of the Tamil Muslim tradition, including Céyku Aptul Ka- 
tir, “who removes irremovable karma’, Camuna Léppai, ‘“‘who made 
a Tamil prose account of the story of Tamim al-Dari” (tamimancéri 
kataiyai ttamiluraiy dkki), Ipvippillai Léppai, “who knew Tamil and 
Persian”, and the ‘ulamd’ who are able to recite the scriptures 
(vetam = Skt. veda) by the grace of God.‘ In these lines the author 
comes as close as he wishes to revealing his sources; we may deduce 
that he had before him a prose version in Tamil based, perhaps, on a 
Persian popular tale.** The author then offers his apologies for his 
poor Tamil, mistakes in prosody, etc., and seeks forgiveness from 
true poets for his presumption in composing this work in Tamil — 
another wholly conventional part of the introduction.*’ 

The story proper begins with a description of the rule of ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab (umaru kattdpu), who, after the death of Aba Bakr, 
“brought the entire world under one umbrella” (p. 5). ‘Umar, sitting 
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on the lion’s throne (cinkdcayam, p. 7), receives tribute from the kings 
of the world; he is lord of Mecca and Medina, Sham, Misr, Baghdad, 
Multan, Khurdsan, even of Lanka (ilam) and the Deccan (ildjam); he 
receives gifts from the peoples of India (vankar, kalinkar, mardjar, 
konkar, pankalar, etc., down to the Andhra castes of the vajukar and 
réttiyar). The world is at peace; the tiger and the deer drink together 
at the same spot; even the wild beasts obey the commands of 
the Caliph. One of the visitors to his court is Tamim al-Dari, a 
companion of the Prophet, a man endowed with great beauty and 
heroic strength, who had received the grace (kirupai) of God and 
knew the ways of the kings of Arabia and Sham (arapundjtile sa- 
muteyattil aracar valkkaiyujaiya...). Tamim’s adventures begin one 
day when he returns home from the court of ‘Umar to make love to 
his wife; when he gets up to wash, in accordance with a command of 
the Prophet, he is seized by a demon (tevu, cf. Persian div) in the form 
of a wild elephant.** For three years Tamim’s wife waits for her 
husband to return; at length she seeks permission from *Umar to 
remarry. ‘Umar refuses but gives her a stipend from the treasury to 
tide her over. After four more years the Caliph finally agrees that she 
need wait no longer and bestows her upon one of the companions of 
the Prophet (acukdpi). The newlyweds return home and prepare their 
bed; but at this moment a huge bird sets Tamim al-Dari down in front 
of the house. The woman sees him and screams: “‘Alas, my old karma 
bears its fruit today’’. She tries to drive him away, but he insists: this is 
his home, he is her husband. The new husband then confronts him 
and a fight ensues, until at length the parties bring their case before 
‘Umar. ‘Ali recognizes Tamim al-Dari despite his much-changed 
appearance. Now, in the Caliph’s court, Tamim al-Dari relates his 
tale: 


The demon who had seized Tamim al-Dari set him down in a 
garden, where he was found by Pirupatti, king of the jinn. When 
Pirupatti heard that Tamim was a companion of the Prophet, he 
embraced him with joy and asked him to bear witness to his faith 
on the Day of Judgement (kiyamandjai). He then sent Tamim al- 
Dari to the second nether-world (patd/am) to instruct his seven sons 
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in the Qur’an, the way of Muhammad (mukammatin ram markkam), 
and the paths of knowledge and good conduct (veta valiyum menrid- 
nam ullatuvum niti valiyum néri valiyum). One night Tamim al-Dari 
saw his wife and sons in a dream; he awoke full of longing for them. 
When he learned of this desire, Pirupatti ordered one of his 
servant-demons to take Tamim al-Dari back to Medina; but before 
Tamim departed, Pirupatti taught him a prayer (tuvd, Ar. du‘a’) 
which would keep him safe from harm while riding the demon. The 
demon brought him to the top of Mount Qaf (koppuka merukiri), 
still 250 years’ journey from Medina. Suddenly Tamim al-Dari 
forgot the prayer; sensing this, the demon became wild, uprooted 
mountains and forests, and flew upwards to the limit of the skies. 
By the grace of God, Tamim remembered the prayer, and the 
angels (malakkuka]) who guard the heavens burned the demon with 
a fire-brand, so that he fell to the base of Mount Qaf. Tamim let go 
of him, and the demon ran off. 

For three days Tamim al-Dari lay unconscious; when he awoke, 
he began wearily to walk towards Mecca (kipulavai ttan ‘okki). He 
came to a bird with eyes of precious stones, legs of emerald, 
adamantine claws and many-coloured wings. The bird greeted him 
by name and said, “I am a bird reared by the Prophet Ishaq 
(icukakkunapi). He commanded me to give you his greetings on the 
day you passed this way’’. The bird gave Tamim a fruit to keep him 
free from hunger for 40 days and pointed him on his way. 

After some time he met and was greeted by another bird, which 
was to separate the infidels from the believers on the Day of 
Judgement. Then he encountered an enormous serpent lying like 
a mountain in his path; reciting a verse of the Qur'an, he was able 
to escape its grasp. Soon a great light appeared, and, seeing it to be 
from a ruby sparkling in the distance, Tamim ran forward eagerly 
to pick up the precious stone. Just then he thought, “Evil one 
(mitevi), what are you doing? What is this useless lust (vindcai)? Is it 
not enough that you have so far saved your life (civay)?”” He put 
down the stone, praised the feet of the Prophet, and walked on un- 
til he came to a great mountain covered with gardens full of birds 
of many kinds. Nearby he met an old man with a white beard, who 
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explained that his divinely appointed task was to light fires on the 
top of the mountain, so that passing ships would stop there to 
replenish their supplies. Just then a ship came into sight and 
dropped anchor, and a party of sailors came ashore in a boat. They 
greeted the two men and told them they were from Manatipu, 
sailing to Mecca and Medina; and they agreed to take Tamim al- 
Dari with them. They set sail, but the ship crashed against the Dark 
Mountain in the midst of the sea. Tamim al-Dari caught hold of a 
plank (palakai) and floated for 40 days over the waves; by the grace 
of God he was saved from the fierce fish of the sea and reached 
land. 

After lying unconscious for three days, he began to walk again, 
until he met a man dressed like an ‘dlim (alinka] ulamakkaljai ppola). 
He asked him the way to Medina, and the man said: “I will take 
you myself. But first I have something to say”. Suddenly he took a 
gigantic form, rising up like a mountain, and Tamim al-Dari froze 
in terror. The man then returned to his former size and said, “Be 
not afraid. From the time of Adam, none has been so mighty as 
Solomon; even the jinn and spirits served him. He sleeps now on a 
throne on an island in the midst of the four seas, with a five-headed 
serpent to guard him. No jinn can approach him — but I have an 
herbal potion with which to overcome the serpent and take 
Solomon’s ring (kaimuttirai). However, only a man can administer 
the potion. If we take that ring, we shall rule the universe”. Tamim 
al-Dari was afraid to refuse to help; the demon put him on his back 
and carried him in a moment over the seas to the site of Solomon’s 
bed. As the two approached, the serpent raised its heads and 
hissed, and from its mouths came a burning poison which reduced 
all about to ashes. But the demon urged Tamim to throw the potion 
at the serpent; he did so, and, because he was a man, the fire was 
controlled. But again the serpent spewed forth poison as it spread 
its five hoods, and again Tamim al-Dari threw the potion at it. The 
serpent retreated — but, as the demon drew near the throne, a 
great noise shook Heaven and Earth, and he fell dead, his body 
split into eight pieces. Tamim lost consciousness. When he awoke, 
a bird removed Solomon’s ring from the finger of the king with its 
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beak, placed the ring on the finger of Tamim al-Dari, and then 
lifted him and carried him across the four seas. 

Tamim al-Dari lay three days where the bird put him down. He 
awoke at last and walked towards the west; after three days he saw 
a great light, which came from a gold and crystal palace rising high 
into the sky. On a terrace of the palace stood a lovely girl who 
greeted him by name. “Who are you?” he asked, and she replied: 
“‘My mother, a daughter of the Sultan of Arabia, was kidnapped by 
the king of the demons while I was in her womb. He built this 
palace for her. She died when I was eight, after telling me to study 
the New Testament (ivicil), the Psalms (kapidru, probably a scribal 
error for capuru, Ar. Zabir), and the Torah (taurettu). She also told 
me that in two years a companion of Muhammad, Tamim al-Dari, 
would come here, and that I must give you her greetings”. Tamim 
prayed that she and her mother might find a place in Paradise 
(cuvarkkam), and asked the way to Mecca and Medina. But the girl, 
noticing the ring on his hand, said, “‘My father had such a ring; 
where did you get it?’ Tamim al-Dari told her the story; upon 
hearing this, the girl began to weep, crying that she had lost her 
father. Then she bid one of her demon-servants carry Tamim back 
to Medina. 

They set off through the sky, but after some time the wicked 
demon complained of stomach-ache and said he could not go on. 
“What can I do?” asked Tamim al-Dari, and the demon said, “My 
sickness will depart if you put that ring on my hand”. Tamim did so 
at once, and immediately the demon threw him from his shoulders 
and vanished. 

Tamim walked until he came to a mountain, on the summit of 
which was another dark demon; terrified, Tamim was about to 
throw himself from the mountain and put an end to his life, when a 
great bird (karutay) flew down and carried him away from the 
demon, putting him down at the base of a great tree. Beneath the 
tree he saw Dajjal, a giant bound in 40,000 chains. “Who are you?” 
asked the giant. “Tamim al-Dari”. “Is it then the time of Muham- 
mad?” “His time, and that of Abi Bakr, have passed, and ‘Umar 
now rules”, replied Tamim. “Then”, said Dajjal, “my time has 
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come. For these are the signs mentioned in the Qur'an: kings will 
enslave the ‘ulamd’; they will not walk in God’s way; men will listen 
to the words of women; parents will not be honoured by their 
children; men will look to the stars and to divination; women will 
ride abroad on horses; men will gamble and drink intoxicating 
beverages; they will have crooked weights and measures, will steal 
and tell lies, and will exceed the limits of honour in all ways. Now 
tell me: are these signs not come?’ “There is nothing wrong!” 
cried Tamim al-Dari, his spirit melting in terror like wax in fire. 
“My time has come!” cried the monster, tearing apart his chains 
with a roar which dried all the water in the seas. As he burst forth 
to devastate the Earth, Tamim called upon the Lord; a great bird 
swooped down from Heaven, lifted Dajjal with its wing, thrust him 
into a cave on Mount Qéf, and, closing the entrance with another 
mountain, called: “‘O wicked one, your time is yet far off”. 

The bird flew off, and Tamim al-Dari walked on — into a dark 
forest infested by evil spirits. He dreamt there that Muhammad 
appeared to him and promised an end to his travail. He came toa 
river flowing beside a mountain of crystal, and by the side of that 
river he met the king of the birds, who creates storms at sea. As he 
was speaking with the bird, an old man with a golden beard came 
along; this was al-Khidr (kilucuppayakdmpar™), who said to him, 
“Tamim al-Dari, you have abandoned all earthly desires and 
suffered greatly for seven years. The letter of fate (viti) will always 
be fulfilled. Now it is time for you to go home’”’. He sent Tamim al- 
Dari back to Medina on the wing of the great bird. 


Thus Tamim al-Dari recounts his adventures in the presence of the 
Caliph. ‘Umar sends for a barber, who cuts Tamim’s hair and nails; 
Tamim bathes in a stream, and now all can recognize him. The 
companions of the Prophet go with him to his house, where his wife is 
divorced from her new husband and remarried to Tamim al-Dari. 
The couple live happily thereafter, inseparable as a flower and its 
scent. 

The poem closes with benedictions on the grace of God, the 
Prophet, the Sahdba, and upon those who read, hear, and interpret 
the story of Tamim al-Dari. 
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IV 


It should be noted that the Tamil poem just summarized is much 
longer and crowded with more motifs than any of the other known 
versions of the Tamim al-Dari story, with the exception of the Urdu 
Qissa-yi bé-nazir. It seems closest to the QTD published by Basset: 
there, too, we find the episodes of Tamim’s seizure by the jinn,“ his 
journey on the back of a demon who fails to bring him home (in this 
case because Tamim utters the name of God),® his sea-journey in a 
ship which is wrecked against a black mountain,® his meetings with 
al-Dajjal and al-Khidr, his lessons in cosmology (the location of 
Mount Qéaf and the worlds beyond it). In contrast to the story as 
given in the hadith literature, the QTD and the Tamimancdri mdlai put 
the events narrated in the time of the Caliph ‘Umar rather than of 
Muhammad; as in the Tamil text, the @7D makes its hero return to 
find his wife newly married to another, but here the woman is given 
her choice of the two husbands. She goes home with Tamim al-Dari.* 
The Tamil text lacks a number of short episodes included in the QTD 
— the war between the unbelieving jinn who have kidnapped Tamim 
al-Dari and the pious jinn who rescue him;*’ the visions of the 
martyred youths,“ the apostle of Jesus,* the empty White City of 
Iram,” and Hardt and Mardt;” the meeting with Ilyas.” In their 
place the Tamimancdri mdlai has added a number of well-known 
motifs — the talking birds,” the cosmic serpent, the crystal 
mountain, the journey to the nether-world, and, most strikingly, the 
island-tomb of Solomon.” One might be tempted to regard these 
accretions as merely so much flotsam and jetsam, bits of old 
cosmological lore which naturally found their way into a story so 
similar to a sailor’s yarn, with its inevitable quota of marvels and 
dangers encountered beyond the borders of the familiar. Indeed, the 
author of the Tamimancdri mdlai was clearly at home with nautical 
terminology, as one can see from the description of Tamim’s journey 
by sea; and it is well to remember that the Tamil Muslim community 
has been historically prominent in sea-faring from ports along the 
Coromandel Coast.’ The Tamimancdri mdalai was composed in the ma- 
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jor port of Kayarpattanam. Still, it appears that the episodes of the 
Tamimancari mdlai are not linked in merely a fortuitous manner. 
Were we speaking of a Hindu context, it would be easy enough to 
draw all the elements together: the cosmic mountain with its 
encircling serpent would be the axis mundi piercing the centre of the 
universe; here we find the talking birds which surmount the Tree of 
Life;”* the centre is saved from the apocalypse in order to become the 
site of a new creation.” In the Muslim tale, however, all these 
elements remain discrete, and a progression in time (the hero’s 
progress) has its counterpart in a separation in space; the apocalypse 
is rejected, and a moralistic message takes the place of myth. The key 
to this development in the Tamil text lies in two closely related scenes 
— Tamim’s trial with respect to the abandoned ruby, and his 
possession of the ring of Solomon. 

The first of these episodes is simple and openly explained: Tamim 
is tempted to weight himself down with the ruby lying in his path,” 
but stops himself at the last minute and renounces his desire. The 
vocabulary here is pointedly chosen: dcai, desire, is the conventional 
Hindu term for the antithesis of freedom; in renouncing dcai, Tamim 
is on the road to redeeming his soul (civan, Skt. jiva) — not only to 
saving his life! In other words, from this moment on Tamim’s journey 
takes on the character of a spiritual quest, and at several points in the 
story he is congratulated by his unearthly, strangely intimate col- 
locutors for having abandoned material desires.” But the symbolic 
heart of the journey, and the most important innovation of the Tamil 
version, is in the episode of Solomon’s ring (and the immediate se- 
quel). 

In its development of the Solomonic theme, the Tamimancari mdlai 
has conflated a number of stories. Like the Midrashic sources, the 
Muslim tradition sees the ring of Solomon as a symbol of worldly 
power and magnificence; by this ring Solomon was able to subdue the 
jinn and rule the world.” There are several tales about attempts to 
gain control of the ring; the Tamil account appears to have drawn 
most closely on the story of Buligiya, which is probably best known 
from the Alf layla wa-layla: 
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Buldgqiya, the king of the Children of Israel in Cairo, discovered 
among the treasures left by his father a casket of gold hidden away 
in a secret place; inside the casket was a book describing the 
Prophet Muhammad. Upon reading the book, Buligqiya was filled 
with love for the Prophet and yearned to see him. He took ship for 
Syria; on the way he was left on an island, where he met the Queen 
of the Serpents. Then he travelled to Jerusalem (Bayt al- 
Mugqaddas), where he met a learned man named ‘Affan, who had 
studied the Torah, the New Testament, the Psalms, and the Books 
of Abraham. ‘Affan told him that whoever obtained Solomon’s ring 
could rule all creation and achieve all desires; the ring was on 
Solomon’s finger, and Solomon was buried in a tomb on an island 
beyond the seven seas. One could traverse the seas by anointing his 
feet with the juice of an herb, which could be discovered with the 
help of the Queen of Serpents. Buliiqiya agreed to take ‘Affan to 
the Queen on her island; they trapped her in a cage by enticing her 
with bowls of milk and wine. With her help they found the 
herb and, freeing the Serpent-Queen, travelled over the seas to 
Solomon’s tomb. 

Solomon lay upon a golden throne in a cavern, in a mountain 
rising from the sea. ‘Affan ordered Buligqiya to repeat magical 
incantations to protect him; then, as ‘Affan drew near the throne, a 
great serpent came forth and warned him to leave. ‘Affan refused, 
and as he touched the ring, the serpent blew on him with a breath 
of fire and turned him to ashes. Buliiquiya fainted at the sight, but 
God sent Jibril to save him from the serpent. Buligqiya told him his 
story, stressing his love for Muhammad, and asked where the 
Prophet could be found. Replied the angel: ““Go your way, Buli- 
qiya, for the time of Muhammad’s coming is far off.” So Buliqiya 
anointed his feet once more with the juice of the herb and travelled 
back over the seas.*! 


Note that the Tamil text has transformed this story in several ways: 
‘Affan has become a demon-‘dlim who requires the help of a man to 
achieve his purposes; Tamim al-Dari is a less willing accomplice than 
Buldgqiya, yet in the end he is given the ring. In the A/f Jayla story, the 
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seeking of power through possession of the ring is juxtaposed with the 
desire to see the Prophet: ‘Affan, who may have guessed the 
argument best suited to win over Buliqiya, promises that upon 
winning the ring the two would use it to obtain the Waters of Life, 
and would thus live till the end of time (ila akhir al-zamdan) when they 
would meet Muhammad.® This stress on the end of days is quite in 
line with the object of Buliqiya’s search; the same note is sounded 
by the Serpent-Queen when she admonishes the two men that they 
would do better to seek the herb which gives life until the first blast 
(of the last trumpet — al-nafkha al-uld) than that which would bring 
them to Solomon’s tomb.® The tenor of the entire story of Buliqiya is, 
in fact, quasi-messianic, and it is hard to avoid the feeling that the 
Prophet has here inherited an older role as the Redeemer, whose 
coming is revealed to the possessors of esoteric knowledge.” This 
idea would go some way towards explaining the assimilation of the 
Solomon-story by the Tamil text, with its obvious eschatological 
tendencies. Buldgiya is, of course, disappointed in his quest; the time 
is not yet ripe (just as the apocalypse is postponed in the Tamimancari 
malai). 

Buliqiya’s further adventures as recounted in the A/f layla wa-layla 
are very much akin to those of Tamim al-Dari: he encounters the tree 
of Adam; Mount Qaf; the White Land of Shaddad b. ‘Ad;** the majma‘ 
al-bahrayn, whose gate is opened for him by Jibril;** the four angels 
Jibril, Israfil, Mika’il and ‘Izra’il, who have been commanded to con- 
quer a monster (tha‘bdn) from the East and to throw him into Jahan- 
nam; the heroic lover Janshah, sitting between two tombs (see 
below); a bird with a body of pearls and emeralds, a beak of 
cornelian, and feet of silver, which had left Paradise with Adam and 
which was appointed to dwell on a great tree under which the holy 
men of the world were fed each Friday; and, finally, al-Khidr, who 
helps him to return to Cairo (just as he sends Tamim al-Dari back to 
Medina). This rich series clearly belongs, as Gerhardt has 
remarked,®’ to the realm of mythology; for our purposes it is more 
important to note that the theme of the approaching Day of 
Judgement serves as a leitmotif throughout Buliqiya’s travels. 
Moreover, the allusion to the legends of Solomon persists in the 
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description of Buldqiya’s phantasmagoric pilgrimage: for the king of 
the pious jinn of the White Land, from whom Buligqiy4 learns about 
the seven stages of Hell, the birth of the jinn, and the fall of Iblis, is 
named Sakhr. According to the main Muslim traditions about 
Solomon, Sakhr is the jinn who impersonated the king and forced him 
into exile. 

Since this story has clearly contributed something to the version of 
the Tamimancari mdlai, its main points may be briefly stated: 


Solomon took for his wife the daughter of his defeated enemy, 
the king of Saydin. For 40 days the woman worshipped an image 
of her father in Solomon’s house. When the king learned of this, he 
broke the image and divorced the woman, but he was punished in 
the following manner for the act of idolatry committed under his 
roof: Sakhr, the lord of the sea (sahib al-bahr), built him a castle on 
the sea-shore. Now Sakhr knew that the secret of Solomon’s power 
was in his ring, and that Solomon would wear the ring only while in 
a state of purity; each time he went to bathe, or wanted to be alone 
with his wives, he would give the ring to a slave-girl named Amina. 
Sakhr took the form of Solomon and demanded the ring from 
Amina, and she was deceived and delivered it to him. Sakhr went 
and sat on Solomon’s throne, and God gave Solomon the form of 
Sakhr. When Solomon discovered the change, he fled and 
wandered for 40 days. But Sakhr’s strange behaviour made his 
people suspicious, and, when his ruse was discovered (or: during 
the reading of the Torah),"* he fled and cast the ring into the sea. 
Solomon, who had not eaten for 40 days, was given some fish by 
fishermen; in the belly of the fish he found the ring, put it on, and 
regained his true form. He returned to his castle, captured Sakhr 
and had him locked in iron shackles, sealed between two rocks, 
and cast into the sea, where he is to remain until the end of time." 


The links between this tale and the story of Tamim al-Dari are quite 
striking: there is the hero’s exile; the rule of the impostor for 40 days 
(note that al-Dajjal is himself the ‘“Deceiver’’, an impostor/false mes- 
siah who deludes men with false miracles);” and in the end, the great 
enemy bound to a rock in the sea, until the Day of Judgement. There 
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is, however, an important difference in the two stories: Solomon’s 
exile results from a sin (or the toleration of sin) and leads to his 
restoration to power;?! Tamim al-Dari wanders because he piously 
pursues a command of the Prophet’s, and, in the Tamil text, he loses 
the ring at the end. The description of the theft of the ring in the 
Tamimancari malai — where the demon complains of stomach-pains 
and thus cheats his rider — is much closer to Jewish tradition than to 
the accounts of Tha‘labi and Kisa’i: in Gittin 68*>, Solomon's exile 
begins because Ashmedai (the Midrashic Sakhr) craftily demands the 
ting before he will reveal to Solomon the secret of the demon’s 
power; when Solomon, hungry for knowledge, complies, the demon 
assumes the ring, swallows the king, and spits him out into exile. The 
transposition of this episode in the Tamimancari mdlai into the sequel 
to Tamim’s meeting with the princess is no accident. 

In effect, what has happened in the Tamil text is that two separate 
but related themes — the loss of the ring, and the union with a 
princess locked in a castle — have been combined. The logic of their 
association depends upon their symbolic content. If the search for 
the ring involves an unholy lust for worldly gain as well as a veiled 
chiliastic note,” the theme of the princess in the castle yields more 
complex interpretations. The episode of Tamim’s discussion with the 
princess in the Tamimancdri mdlai seems, in fact, somewhat confused. 
For who, after all, is the ten-year-old princess in her gold and crystal 
palace? She describes herself as the daughter of a daughter of the 
Sultan of Arabia (acapundttu cultdy);? a demon kidnapped her mother 
while she, the princess, was in her womb and built for her a palace 
(mdlikai) — or is it a prison? — in the wilderness. Nothing is said of 
her father; but the princess recognizes Solomon's ring on the finger of 
Tamim al-Dari as a ring like that of her father (whom, one must 
assume, she has never seen). Is she then the daughter of Solomon? 
When she learns of the events at Solomon’s tomb, she cries, “I have 
lost my father!” Is she referring to her demon foster-father, or to 
Solomon? Her servants address her as “the daughter of the king of 
the demons of the eight quarters’’.™ It is almost as if the author could 
not make up his mind who the true king was — Solomon, or the 
usurper of his power! In any case, the basic image of this story is 
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almost certainly derived from a popular tale about Solomon’s 
daughter, a story which, like the tale of the ring, exists in both Islamic 
and Jewish versions: 


Solomon saw in the stars that his beautiful daughter was fated to 
marry a poor man. To thwart the hand of fate, he built a tall tower 
without an entrance in the heart of the seas, and he imprisoned his 
daughter there in the care of 70 aged eunuchs. Her predestined 
husband, a young scholar from Acre, was once travelling alone at 
night, hungry, naked, and with no place to lie down; seeing the 
carcass of an ox left in the field, he entered it to warm himself, and 
fell asleep inside it. A huge bird came down, lifted the carcass, and 
left it on the roof of the tower in the seas. The lad emerged when 
the bird began to devour the ox; the girl, who came out to walk on 
the roof at dawn, beheld him there. She took him into her room, 
washed him and clothed him — and saw that there was none fairer 
than he in all Israel. After some days she asked him if he wished to 
marry her. He wrote her a marriage contract with his own blood 
and married her, after making God and the angels Michael and 
Gabriel his witnesses. 

After some time the eunuchs noticed that the girl was pregnant. 
They said, “You seem to be pregnant’. She answered, “Yes”. 
“Who made you pregnant?” they asked. “What business is it of 
yours?” she retorted. The eunuchs were seized with fear lest 
Solomon think wrongly of them; so they sent for the king, and 
Solomon came in a ship and learned from his daughter of her 
marriage to the young man, who was none other than the husband 
Solomon had seen in the stars.** 


In another version, considerably richer in symbols, it is the king of 
Aram whose daughter is imprisoned;% the Muslim variants support a 
foreign origin for the princess.” In the Muslim versions it is the great 
bird ‘Anga’™* or the Simurgh® who brings the bridegroom to the 
imprisoned bride (at the top of Mount Qaf!). We may recognize a 
multiform of this creature in the bird which tears off Solomon’s ring, 
puts it on Tamim al-Dari’s finger, and carries him across the seas to 
the spot where he sets off to meet the princess. That the story of the 
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princess in the castle is connected to the tale of the ring is evident 
from the sequel to the Buliqiya story in the Alf layla wa-layla; 
Buligqiya finds Janshah sitting between two tombs and asks him to tell 
his story: 

Janshah, the son of the king of Kabul, was lost at sea in a fishing- 
boat. The waves carried him to an island of King Solomon’s, where 
Janshah was made king of the monkeys; he escaped by following 
the directions on a tablet left by Solomon. Janshah arrived at a 
mountain of fire and a river which dried up every Saturday; he 
crossed the river when it became dry and came to a city of Jews. 
After two months there he was hired by a merchant, who took him 
to the foot of a mountain; he was told to kill the mule he had rid- 
den, lop off her head and legs, slit her belly, and enter it. The 
merchant sewed Janshah inside the mule’s carcass, which was 
picked up by a huge bird and carried to the top of the peak. 
Janshah emerged to find precious stones strewn about beside the 
bodies of dead men; the merchant called to him to throw down the 
jewels, and, when he did so, the man gathered them up and went 
away, leaving Janshah alone on the peak. He walked for two 
months until he came to a castle of Solomon’s, which was guarded 
by an old man, the king of the birds. There, after opening a 
forbidden door, Janshah fell in love with a bird-maiden named 
Shamsa. With the help of the old man, he captured her by stealing 
her feather-garment when she took it off to bathe. Shamsa married 
Janshah and flew him back to Kabul. 

Once back in his father’s palace, Janshah hid his wife’s feather- 
garment in a marble block buried in the foundations. But Shamsa 
smelled the garment, recovered it, and flew away at midnight, 
calling to her lover to come after her to the Castle of Jewels. 
Janshah followed her and, after much travail,! he was taken by a 
black bird to a mountain of crystal beyond Mount Qaf, and from 
there a madrid carried him to the Castle of Jewels. There he was 
joyfully reunited with his wife. The two then divided their time 
between the homes of their respective parents; but one year while 
returning to the Castle of Jewels, Shamsa entered a river to bathe 
and was killed by a shark. Janshah buried her beside the river, built 
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his own tomb by her side, and remained there mourning her until 
his death.!* 


Solomon’s presence in this version is shadowy but nonetheless essen- 
tial, for his tablet sends Janshah on his way to the castle, and it is at 
Solomon’s castle that Janshah finds his bird-bride. This version 
stretches out the sequence found in the variants mentioned earlier: 
here the journey in the beast’s carcass is only the first step toward 
union with the princess. The text makes Janshah suffer this trip twice, 
and, in addition, he has to be taken by another huge bird to the 
vicinity of the Castle of Jewels, his ultimate goal.' The lover’s trials 
are far more severe in this text, and the imagery more evocative. 
As in the Buligqiya story, the Jewish contribution is openly ac- 
knowledged: Janshah begins his ascent from the city of Jews settled 
beyond the River Sambation — a locus classicus of Jewish messianic 
fantasies in the Middle Ages.’ 

What is the meaning of this image of the beloved locked in her 
remote fortress? On the simplest level, there is the popular theme of 
love triumphing over obstacles; but in these stories this triumph is 
also the inevitable victory of fate over all attempts to thwart it. The 
maiden hidden in a tower is, in any case, a universal folklore motif;!* 
the locked prison symbolizes virginity, and the hero’s penetration of 
the prison is equivalent to union with the beloved. But why has this 
motif been adopted by the Solomon cycle in both Muslim and Jewish 
traditons? The haunting tale of Janshah suggests that a deeper level 
of symbolism is involved. The union with the Princess on the top of 
Mount Qéf recalls the mystical ascent to the mountain-fastness of the 
Simurgh in ‘Attar’s Mantiq al-Tayr; Janshah’s goal is also couched in 
ornithological imagery. The lover who buries his beloved’s wings is 
doomed to lose her, and begin the quest anew; the soul in its exile 
longs for the freedom of flight gained in union, submits to death and 
rebirth (in emerging from the animal’s corpse), and, having 
conquered despair, is at last lifted up to the castle.’ But this is only 
part of the tale. Janshah’s route, which is planned by Solomon and 
engraved on the ghostly tablet of alabaster, must pass the Sambation; 
and his love-sickness for the divine bird-maiden comes about when, 
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in Solomon’s castle, he opens the forbidden door (of gnosis — just as 
Buliqiya is impelled towards his journey by the hidden book which 
tells of the redeemer?). Note that in all the versions the lovers’ union 
in the tower brings a double redemption: the maiden is waiting for 
her predestined bridegroom, who is himself redeemed by marrying 
her. It is not by chance that the modern Hebrew poet Bialik chose 
the story of the princess as his allegory for deliverance from exile.'* 
Nor need it come as a surprise that in some versions of Solomon’s 
wanderings from his kingdom it is Solomon himself who is the 
impoverished lover, and Na‘amah, the Ammonite princess, who 
acquires the role of the imprisoned virgin waiting for her match and 
whose father attempts to prevent the fated union '’ — for Na‘amah is 
the mother of Solomon’s successor, and hence the ancestress of the 
Messiah of the line of David.’ 

What has the Tamil text made of all this? First of all, it makes 
explicit the link between the ring and the princess: Tamim al-Dari 
comes with the ring from Solomon’s tomb and loses it to the servant 
of the princess. In other words, the sequence suggested by the 
Buldqiyaé-Janshéh conjunction in the Alf layla wa-layla becomes 
certain, even if we may rule out the direct borrowing of all the major 
elements in the Tamil version from this source. But the Tamimancari 
mdlai goes much further in exploring the theme of redemption 
implicit in the above examples, as we might expect of a text un- 
ashamedly interested in apocalyptic themes. Most striking is the 
Tamimancari malai’s inversion of the conclusion of the quest: carried 
by the great bird to the gates of the palace, armed with the magic 
ring, Tamim manages to escape without either the treasure or the 
bride. The maiden remains behind in her fortress, and the hero is 
deprived of the ring. On the one hand, there is a congruence here 
with South Indian notions of the goddess, whose nuptials must be 
prevented so as to preserve her virginity and hence her power; one 
way of keeping the goddess virginal is to lock her in a box.™ If the 
interpretation I have suggested for our text is possible, then it would 
be natural enough for the princess to have acquired attributes of 
Devi. On the other hand, this episode in the Tamimancari mdlai does 
not stand alone. Rather, it leads directly towards the decisive 
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meetings with al-Dajjal and al-Khidr, where a similar conclusion is 
achieved." 

The Tamil text’s treatment of al-Dajjal differs from other versions 
of the Tamim al-Dari story in that the monster actually comes forth 
from his chains. Both in the hadith versions and in the QTD, al-Daijjal 
learns from his interrogation of Tamim that the time of his 
devastation is not yet come. In the QTD he asks Tamim al-Dari in 
what state he left his people; “well”, replies Tamim. “Do they pray?” 
“Yes”. “Do they tell lies?” “‘No”. At this, the giant shrinks a little, 
and the protagonist passes on.’ Later al-Khidr lists the signs which 
would indicate that al-Dajjal could soon come forth, at the end of 
days (akhir al-zamdn): the times of prayer will be missed, men will lie 
and betray trusts, they will permit the forbidden, people will become 
like beasts, women will prostitute themselves and there will be many 
children of adultery, sons will not honour their fathers, turmoil will 
become prevalent, the faithful will be despised and the sinful strong, 
rulers will tyrannize their people, etc."? But the Tamil text conveys 
the not unexpected sense that these or similar signs are already 
evident, and al-Dajjal pays no heed to Tamim’s hesitant attempt to 
deny them. Indeed, the description of the signs in the Tamimancari 
malai could easily pass for a conventional puranic list of the common 
features of the Kali Age, which is, of course, our present moment in 
time.’ India and Islam share a rather pessimistic view of time as the 
falling away from a primordial ideal, although in Hindu thought the 
pralaya which puts an end to the degeneration is also the prelude to a 
new creation and another round of the endless cycle. In any case, 
there is a common awareness of the evils of the present — reason 
enough for the apocalypse, in the eyes of the Tamil author. And yet 
the cataclysm is delayed: Tamim al-Dari prays for help, and al-Daijjal, 
who has burst his chains, is shut up in a cave. So much for the end of 
days! Tamim al-D4ri can now go home. Our text, having followed its 
hero through a nightmarish accumulation of cosmological debris, on 
a path towards the upheaval of destruction and a final redemption, 
proclaims in the end a more prosaic norm. 

What, it remains to ask, are the specifically Indian or Tamil 
contributions to this version of a classical tale? First, there is an ob- 
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vious inheritance in terminology and, to a degree, in the concepts 
which the terms conceal."* The Qur'an is constantly referred to as 
the Veda (marai, vetam), or even the Four Vedas (caturvetam, pp. 25, 
52); Mount Qaf has become Merukiri; demons are accosted as muitevi 
(=Jyestha/Alaksmi, the goddess of evil fortune; also as canfajappey, 
p. 57); Tamim feels patti (=bhakti) at the sight of the Prophet in his 
dream (p. 57, and cf. kirupai=krpd on the same page); there is 
frequent reference to karma (pantu vinai, p. 13) and to the power of 
fate (viti, also used for karma); ‘Umar sits on the simhdsana and has 
brought the Earth under his umbrella (see above, III). Indeed, the 
entire introductory passage, in which ‘Umar receives the offerings of 
the peoples of India, is a typically Tamil portrait of the ideal king." 
We have seen that the depiction of Tamim al-Dari’s rejection of 
worldly wealth calls upon stock Hindu formulae (see above, IV). 
None of this amounts to truly substantial assimilation of non-Muslim 
stories, ideology, or concerns. Yet the last example leads us to a final 
point: for if the terminology of renunciation has been borrowed from 
the Hindu stock, the ultimate rejection of renunciation suggested by 
our text also finds an interesting parallel in the non-Muslim 
environment. The classical puranas lavish descriptions on the coming 
cataclysm, although this event is still far in the future; but Tamil 
devotional religion — unquestionably the mainstream in this area — 
is hardly given to speculation on the end of days. Rather, it is 
interested in the present moment, and in life in this world, as vehicles 
for the divine. Hence it sees no real need for renunciation in the 
standard sense of the term; sannydsa, tapas, all the usual vocabulary 
of austerity and the rejection of social norms, have been redefined to 
coincide with love for God — as expressed by the conditioned in- 
dividual in his socially prescribed role. This orientation towards the 
“here and now” is hardly foreign to Muslim mystical experience; but 
we may at least observe that the symbolic content of the Tamimancari 
mdlai and the predominant religious attitude of the Tamil region 
which produced it agree in affirming the sacred character of our 
everyday existence. 
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NOTES 


' K. Zvelebil, Tamil Literature (Leiden: 1975), p. 262. 

2 See the editor's introduction to Cirdppurdnam, Naccikulattar Patippakam (Madras: 

1974), p. 9; Subramaniam, “Muslim Literature in Tamil”, Tamil Culture, Vol. IV, No. 

1 (1955), p. 75. This is a well-known motif: Cekkilai id to have composed the 

Saiva Périya purdnam because the Cola king was overly fond of the Jain epic, Civaka 

cintamani (Zvelebil, p. 178). 

Labbai Ali Hajiyar, acc. to Subramaniam (loc. cit.); Irainecar S¢yku Catakattullah 

Appa, acc. to the introduction to the text (loc. cit.). 

Mamu Naioar Leppai (ibid., p. x). See Subramaniam, pp. 75-76; A.V. Subramania 

Aiyar, Tamil Studies (First Series) (Tirunelveli: 1969), pp. 73-74. 

Thus the word purdna is something of a misnomer in this case. An epic narrative style 

is limited in medieval Tamil literature to folk sources. On the Tamil narrative kdvya, 

see George Luzerne Hart, The Relation between Tamil and Classical Sanskrit 

Literature, Vol. X, Fasc. 2 of Jan Gonda, ed., A History of Indian Literature 

(Wiesbaden: 1976), p. 343. Ki. Nayipar Mukammatu has devoted a long essay to the 

Cicdppurdnam as kdvya: “Cirdppurdnattil kdppiya panpukal"’, Proceedings of the Second 

International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies (Madras: 1968), Vol. III, pp. 95-103. 

Ibid., p. 102. 

On these divisions, inherited from the Cahkam literature of the first centuries A.D., 

see K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan (Leiden: 1973), pp. 85-101. 

Umaruppulavar has almost certainly imitated Kampao’s Accuppajalam in these 

verses: see Irdmdvatdram, |. 25-32. And cf. the conventionalized description of 

Rome (Romapuri) in the Christian folk epic Ndgacavuntari ammdnai (Tirunelveli 

Junction: 1956), pp. 6-7. 

* Cicdppurdnam, |. 21-23. 

"© Cf. Tiruvilaiydtarpurdnam of Parajicotimupivar, pafalam 5-8; Irdmdvatdram of 
Kampano, |. 21. 

"' Cicdppurdnam, 3.15 (Pattimd tirumana ppatalam). 76. 

" [bid., 3. 15. 74. 

See, ¢.g., the first verse of Orupdvorupahtu of Kayarpattanam Céyku Aptul Katir 

Nayioar Leéppai, in Mastdég Cakipavarka] pdjal, ed. Ka. Pa. Séykuttampi Pavalar 

(Madras: 1965), p. 26. See also Cirdppurdnam, |. | (kajavu valttu), Note that the verse 

from the kdppu translated above is built so as to stress the word igmai, “nothing”, 

“negation” — thus implying the absence of a divine form as conceived by man and 

expressed in language. 

“ Subramaniam, p. 85; Subramania Aiyar, p. 76. 

Ar. gissa. The Tamil kissds seem to be limited to imported themes: for example, there 

is a Ydcupu napi kissé by Matar Cakipu Pulavar, on the Joseph story; and a Caittin 

kissd by Aptul Katir Cakipu on the story of ‘Ali and Zaytin. 

Persian ndma. The Mihrdjundmd describes Muhammad's journey to Heaven; a Ndru 

nam details the creation of the Universe. See M.M. Uwise, “Muslim Literary Forms 

in Tamil Literature”, Proceedings of the Second International Conference Seminar of 

Tamil Studies (Madras: 1968), Vol. I, pp. 182-9. 

‘7 “War of the (six kinds of) armed forces”. The best-known work of this class is the 
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Aintupajaippor of Acanalippulavar (1738), a series of five war ballads describing the 
legendary exploits of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 

‘* A quarrel between two women — usually, in the Hindu examples, the two wives of a 
god. Cf., e.g., Refrikutiyecal, Tiruvorriyar, 1878. The Nana ttdymakal ecal of Papa 
Pakuruttip Masayibppulavar describes the interrogation of a mother by her 
daughter. 

'? Song, with pallavi, anupallavi and caranankaj. Subramaniam, pp. 82-83, regards the 
cintu as proper to men, the kummi to women. 

» Strictly speaking, a composition sung by young girls while playing ball; by extension, 
poems in the ammdnai metre, often with a narrative aim — as in the Napiyavatdra am- 
manai of Kavikkalaiiciyappulavar, the son of the author of the Cicdppurdnam; Pap- 
parattiyarammanai of Ceyitu Mirappulavar, on ‘Ali. 

™ “Play about a cripple”. The ndnjindjakam usually describes the healing of a man 
made lame through sin. Citakkati, the patron of Umaruppulavar, is praised in the 
anonymous Citakkdtinonjindjakam (see Zvelebil, Tam. Lit., pp. 259-260). 

2 See below. 

» Also known as Tamim al-Ansari, whence the Tamil Tamimaocari. There is a 
tendency to form from this name a masculine noun, “Tamiman”. 

™ The author refers to himself in couplet 30 of the kafavu] vanakkam as Ceykulappai, 
“who sang this song to receive honour (cankai) in the world”. Leppai or Lappai (Lab- 
bai) is the name of a Tamil Muslim community settled on the southeast coast: see 
Madras Tamil Lexicon, s.v.; Mattison Mines, “Muslim Social Stratification in India: 
The Basis for Variation", Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 28 (1961), pp. 
333-348. We have at present no means of identifying the author or his lineage more 
precisely. 

2s T. Burrow and M.B. Emenau, A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary (Oxford: 1961), 
No. 1224. 

% Uwise, p. 189. On Kayarpattanam see also the Travels of Marco Polo (Har- 
mondsworth: Penguin Books, 1958), pp. 285-287. We might at least be grateful that 
this is not yet another Eastern Venice. 

” Ed. Kayarpattanam Kannakumatu Makuta Muhammatu Ppulavar, and published by 
Haji Mo. A. Sahul Hamitu Leéppai on the Sahul Hamitiyya Press. The printed text 
runs to 64 pages averaging 19 couplets per page. 

. “The Murderous Bride: Tamil Versions of the Myth of Devi and the 

History of Religions, Vol. 16, No. 2 (1976), pp. 120-146. 

® The Tamimancdri mdlai is mostly in kannikaj, with a few passages in viruttam and 
vénpd. 

% It is interesting to note that these two groups — Muslims and Srivaisnavas — are 
sometimes found dwelling in close proximity, as in Tiruvallikkeni (Triplicane), 
Madras. 

» Athar al-Mubdrakpiri, Al-‘igd al-thamin fi futih al-hind (Bombay: 1968), p. 28, citing 
oral tradition (al-riwdyat al-shafawiyya). | am indebted to Yohanan Friedmann for this 
reference. 

32 See Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba ft ma’rifat al-sahdba (Cairo: 1280), Vol. I, p. 215; Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Kitab al-isdba fi tamyiz al-sahdba (Cairo: 1323-1325), Vol. I, p. 
191; al-Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asmd’ wa al-lughdt (Cairo: 1927), pp. 138-139; G. Levi 
Della Vida, “Tamim al-Dari”, E/'; Johs. Pedersen, “The Islamic Preacher: wd'iz, 
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mudhakkir, qass", in Samuel Lowinger and Joseph Somogyi (eds.), /. Goldziher 
Memorial Volume, Vol. 1 (Budapest: 1948), pp. 232-233; H. Ethé, “Neupersische 
Literatur”, in W. Geiger and E. Kuhn, Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie (Strassburg: 
1896-1904), Vol. II, p. 322. Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. Wistenfeld, p. 777, puts his 
conversion in the year 7 AH. According to the Tafsir of Mugqatil b. Sulayman, Ms. 
Ahmet III, 74/1, f. 110ab, Tamim al-Dari converted to Islam when the Prophet 
promised him forgiveness for his sins — after a stolen cup had been found in his 
possession. I wish to thank Professor M.J. Kister for this reference. 

» Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, /oc. cit.; Ibn al-Athir, loc. cit. See Guy Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Muslims (London: 1890), p. 387. 

% Mu'jam al-bulddn, s.v. Habrin. For Tamim al-Dari’s association with Hebron, see Le 
Strange, pp. 309-310; Levi Della Vida, Joc. cit. 

+» Al-Nawawi, loc. cit. 

%* Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani, oc. cit. 

7 Ibn al-Athir, Joc, cit.; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, loc. cit. 

38 Ibid. (wa-kdna kathir al-tahajjud...); cf. al-Nawawi, loc. cit. 

* Ibn al-Athir, loc. cit Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Joc. cit.; cf. Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien, Vol. II (Halle: 1890), pp. 161-162. 

“ Ina hadith in the Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal (ed. Cairo: 1313), Vol. VI, pp. 373-374, 

a further question strengthens the conclusion: al-Dajjal asks if the Arabs now have 

one God, one Faith, and one Word; he receives an affirmative reply. 

Acc, to the text, Tayba refers to Medina. 

Muslim, Sahih (ed. Cairo: 1374-1375), 52. 119 (Vol. IV, pp. 2261-2264). Cf. Ibn Han- 

bal, loc. cit.; Vol. VI, pp. 412-413; 416-418; Abi Da’dd al-Tayalisi, Musnad 

(Hyderabad: 1311/1893-1894), pp. 228-229 (No. 1646); Ibn Maja, Sunan (Cairo: 

1373/1952-1953), 4074; al-Mas‘idi, Murij al-dhahab, ed. Meynard, Vol. IV, p. 28. In 

some texts Tamim does not himself participate in the voyage but relates its events to 

the Prophet: see Muslim, 52. 122; al-Tayalisi, loc. cit. 

On the Prophet's sense of the impending Judgement, see M.J. Kister, “ ‘A Booth like 

the Booth of Moses...’, A Study of an Early Hadith", BSOAS, Vol. 25, No. | (1962), 

pp. 150-155. 

Al-Birdni explicitly names him thus: al-Athdr al-bdqiya ‘an al-qurin al-khdliya, ed. E. 

Sachau (Leipzig: 1923), p. 212. 

Al-Tirmidhi, Sahih (Cairo: 1350-1353/1931-1934), Vol. X, p. 98; Ibn Hanbal, Vol. II, 

p. 437; Ibn Maja, 4077. 

“© See Muslim 52. 124-129; al-Tirmidhi, Vol. X, pp. 79-105; Ibn Maja, 4071-4081; al- 
Bukhari, al-Jdmi' al-sahih (Leiden: 1862-1908), Vol. IV, pp. 381-383 (92. 26); 
Bal‘ami's translation of al-Tabari, |. 23; trans. Zotenberg (Paris: 1867), Vol. I, pp. 
67-70; A.J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition (Leiden: 1927), p. 
50; A.J. Wensinck, ‘al-Dadjdjal’, E/', Supplement; B. Carra de Vaux, ‘al- 
Dadjdjal’, EP’; A. Abel, ‘al-Dadjjal’, EP; al-Nawawi, Tahdhib, pp. 184-185. According 
to al-Tabari, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab was told by a Jew at the time of the conquest of 
Jerusalem that al-Dajjal is from the tribe of Benjamin and would be killed by the 
Muslims at the gate of Ludd: Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-'l-muliik, ed. de Goeje, Prima Series, 
Vol. V, p. 2403. Cf. al-Birdni, Joc. cit.; al-Tirmidhi, Vol. X, p. 94. For a mystical 
interpretation of the role of al-Dajjal, see R.A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism (Cambridge: 1921), p. 135. And cf. H. Lazarus-Yafeh, “Is There a Concept 
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of Redemption in Islam’ in R.J. Zwi Werblowsky and C. Jouco Bleecker (ed.), 
Types of Redemption (Supplements to Numen XVIII) (Leiden: 1970), pp. 168-180; E.J. 
Jenkinson, “The Moslem Anti-Christ Legend”, Muslim World, Vol. 20 (1930), pp. 
50-55. An early stage in the Dajjal tradition is discussed by David J. Halperin, “The 
Ibn Sayyad Traditions and the Legend of al-Dajjal”, JAOS 96 (1976), pp. 212-225. 

* Abel, loc. cit.; Jenkinson, loc. cit. 

See below. Solomon confronts a chained demon in other ways, e.g., in Zohar (ed. 

Warsaw: 1867), pinhas 233a-b, Solomon is taken by his eagle to the two demons ‘Aza 

and *Azael, who are chained in iron and who reveal divine secrets to the king; the 

context here is Solomon's connection to Tadmor (see notes 91-103). 

Al-Tirmidhi, Vol. X, p. 90; Ibn Maja, 4072. 

According to Muslim 52. 124, 70,000 Jews from Isfahan follow him; see also al- 

Birdni, Joc. cit. On the Persian contribution to the story, see R. Basset, “Les 

Adventures merveilleuses de Temim ed Dari", Giornale della Societa Asiatico Italiano 

5 (1887), p. 5, n. 2. 

Ibn Khordadbeh, Kitab al-masalik wa'l-mamdlik, ed. de Goeje (Leiden: 1889), p. 68; 

and see note | on p. 48 of the trans.; al-Mas‘idi, Kitab al-tanbih wa-'l-ishrdf, ed. de 

Goeje (Leiden: 1894), pp. 61-62; al-Birdni, loc. cit. Al-Qazwini, Athdr al-bildd wa- 

akhbar al-'ibad (Beirut: 1380/1960), pp. 178-179, places the island in bahr al-qulzum. 

Al-Dimashqi, Nukhbat al-dahr ff ‘aja'ib al-barr wa-'l-bahr, ed. Mehren (St. Peters- 

burg: 1886), p. 149, mentions al-Dajjal after the Waqwagq Tree, reached by the China 

Sea, and immediately before a Kashmiri tradition. 

See Basset, pp. 7-8; H. Ethé, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Library of the 

India Office (Oxford: 1903), Vol. 1, pp. 544-545; A. Schimmel, “Classical Urdu 

Literature", in J. Gonda, History of Indian Literature (Wiesbaden: 1975), pp. 138-139. 

I am grateful to Professor Schimmel for bringing the Persian and Urdu variants to my 

attention, and to Professor M. Zand for help in searching for a Persian variant. None 

of these versions has been available to me. 

Basset, pp. 13-26, entitled Qissat tamim al-dari wa-md ra’a ft dunyd min al-‘aja'ib ft 

jaz@'ir al-bahr al-muhit (hereafter referred to as QTD). 

* Al-Dimashdi, loc. cit. 

58 Tamimancari mdlai, p. 4. 

% The Urdu Qissa-yi bé-nazir of San‘ati as summarized by Schimmel, oc. cit., does not 
appear to be the direct source of the Tamil text, although it shares many of its motifs. 
The Urdu and Tamil versions may both go back to a Persian source. 

57 Cf. Kampao’s [rdmdvatdram, tarcirappuppayiram 5-9. 

** Technically speaking, the demon appears only when Tamim's wife offers him his 
garment and says, “Take this”; the demon then takes Tamim. In the Q7D, the wife 
calls out in jest to the spirits of the house, “Take Tamim al-Dari” — after he leaves 
her to wash. The Tamimancdri mdlai and QTD are closest in this introductory 
episode; the veiled misogynist note reappears, this time more strongly, in the wife's 
impatience to remarry, althought the texts offer an economic justification. The 
washing motif has a variant in the Buliqiya story cited below: see Alf layla wa-layla, 
ed. Macnaghten (Calcutta: 1839), Vol. II, pp. 686-689. 

* Al-Dajjal actually mentions 40 signs (ndrpat' afaiydjam), but many of the categories 
overlap or repeat themselves. 

© Kiluru fr. Khidr: the Tamil name reflects Persian/Urdu pronunciation of the d (cf. 
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raliyallahu anhu, p. 5, for radiya allahu ‘anhu). The second element (payakdmpar) is 
Per. payghambhar. For al-Khidr's association with the Dajjal story, see al-Nawawi, p. 
177; al-Khidr is the man whom the monster kills and resurrects. But al-Khidr’s role in 
the Tamil version is more complex and proceeds both from his connection with the 
waters of life and from his possession of esoteric knowledge. 

* QTD, pp. 14-15. 

® Ibid., p. 18. This motif is familiar from Sindbad’s seventh voyage: Alf layla wa-layla, 
Bulag ed., 1252, Vol. II, pp. 36-37. 

© QTD, pp. 21-22. 

 Ibid., pp. 22-25. 

* Ibid., pp. 24-25. These episodes are also found in the Spanish and other versions 
listed by Basset — see his introduction, pp. 8-10. 

* As Basset remarks (p. 8), the second marriage interrupted by the return of the first 
husband is a well-known theme. 

* QTD, pp. 17-18. 

 [bid., p. 20. 

© Ibid., pp. 19 and 21. 

% Ibid., p. 20 (this is ram dhdt al-‘imdd built by Shaddad b. ‘Ad). 

 Ibid., p. 24. 

» Ibid., p. 21. 

” Cf. the talking birds of the Alexander Romance: Ernest A. Wallis Budge, The History 
of Alexander the Great, being the Syriac Version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes (Cambridge: 
1889), p. 101; A.M. Wolohojian, The Romance of Alexander the Great by Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (trans. fr. the Armenian) (New York: 1969), p. 116. And see below. 

™ See below. On Solomon's island-tomb, see Buzurg b. Shahriyar al-Ramhurmuzi, ‘A- 
ja'ib al-Hind, ed. P.A. Van Der Lith (Leiden: 1883-1886), p. 134; Bel‘ami, text given 
in Josef Horovitz, *Buligja’, ZDMG 55 (1901), p. 521; Alf layla wa-layla, Bilaq, Vol. 
Il, p. 33 (Sindbad’s seventh voyage); E/' s.v. ‘Sulaiman’. 

5 Partly, no doubt, because of the Hindu reluctance to travel beyond the sacred 
borders of India. Tamil Muslim merchant-sailors were instrumental in the 
Islamization of parts of South-east Asia. 

™% See Eva Baer, Sphinxes and Harpies in Medieval Islamic Art (Jerusalem: 1965), pp. 
56-68. 

” These motifs are, of course, common to both Hindu and Semitic cosmology: cf. A.J. 
Wensinck, The Ocean in the Literature of the Western Semites (Amsterdam: 1918), pas- 
sim. The centre saved from destruction appears in several forms in Muslim 
traditions, including the barring of al-Dajjal from the sacred cities; and cf. the wall 
built against Gog and Magog in the Alexander Romance: Budge, pp. 153, 182-184; 
Qur'an, 18. 95-98. 

™ Is this the gem thought to reside on the serpent’s hood? Note that the ruby appears 
immediately after Tamim's escape from the great serpent. 

 Tamimancdri mdlai, pp. 37-38, 57-59. 

® See the discussion by Georg Salzberger, Die Salomo-Sage in der semitischen Literatur 
(Berlin: 1907), pp. 92-129: and see below, note 89. 

"' Alf layla wa-layla, Macnaghten, Vol. Il, pp. 582-599 (condensed). Cf. al-Tha‘labi, 
Qisas al-anbiyd’ (Cairo: 1292), pp. 306-313; Horovitz, pp. 522-525. 

" Alf layla wa-layla, Vol. Il, p. 594. 
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® Ibid., p. 596. 

™ The ancient gnostic image of the hidden book appears again in the story of Hasib 
Karim al-Din, which frames the adventures of Buliqiya: here the sage Daniyal locks 
five leaves of a book in a chest (Vol. II, pp. 582 f.). In Muslim mystical literature, the 
esoteric wisdom is associated with al-lawh al-mahfiz of Qur'an 85.22; cf. R.A. 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Cambridge: 1921), pp. 59-60. For an Indo- 
Islamic example of the hidden-book motif, see Yohanan Friedmann, “Medieval 
Muslim Views of Indian Religions”, JAOS 95, No. 2 (1975), p. 217. Horovitz, p. 522, 
connects Buligiya’s book with the Book of the Law found in the time of Josiah (II 
Kings 22). 

Cf. QTD, p. 20. 

Cf. Qur'an 18. 61-83, followed by Alexander's gate against Gog and Magog (95-98). 
® Mia Gerhardt, The Art of Story-Telling (Leiden: 1963), p. 194. 

® Al-Tabari, op. cit., Prima Series, Vol. Il, pp. 586-594; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil ft al- 
ta'rikh, ed. C.J. Tornberg (Leiden: 1867), Vol. I, pp. 166-169. 

Al-Kisa'i, Qisas al-anbiyd’, ed. Isaac Eisenberg (Leiden: 1922), pp. 293-295; al- 
Tha‘labi, pp. 280-283; Ibn al-Athir, loc. cit.; al-Tabari, loc. cit.; al-Nisapuri, Qisas al- 
anbiyd’ (Teheran: 1961), pp. 304-309; Mir Khwand, Ta'rikh-i rawdat al-safa' (Teheran: 
1338), Vol. I, pp. 381-386; and see Qur'an 38. 34 with comm., ¢.g., al-Baidawi, ed. 
H.O. Fleischer (Leipzig: 1848), Vol. II, p. 187. Note that in the story from Alf layla wa- 
layla, Sakhr is the king of the pious jinn; we have here an interesting parallel with the 
development of Ashmedai, Sakhr’s Jewish counterpart, who in late sources becomes 
a respectable martyr. See G. Scholem, “Peraqim hadashim be-‘inyanei ashmedai ve- 
lilit”’, Tarbiz, 19 (1948), pp. 160-175. 

On the messianic guise of al-Dajjal, see Wensinck, ‘al-Dadjdjal’, E/', Supplement. 
*' The Jewish tradition is less certain of the restoration, or of its merits: see Giftin 68b; 
L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia: 1936), Vol. IV, p. 172; Vol. VI, p. 301. 
Note that the enemies’ desire for the ring has a parallel in Solomon's own moral 
lapse, while the restoration involves a messianic element, as we shall see. 
Tamimancari mdlai, p. 49. We might speculate that we have here a garbled reference 
to Bilgis; this would solve the identity of the girl's father and provide a link with Tad- 
mur (and the City of Brass), where, acc. to Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, Vol. I, p. 166, Bilqis is 
buried. See below, note 105. 

™ Tamimancari malai, p. 52. 


Buber (Vilna: 1885), introduction, p. 136. 

“Agadat sheloshah ve-arba‘ah” (second version), in Vayehi 

hayom (Tel Aviv: 1970), pp. 157-213, based on a Yiddish folktale: see Ephraim E. Ur- 

bach, * ‘The Fable of the Three and the Four’ of H.N. Bialik", Ariel, No. 38 (1975), 

pp. 31-49. 

M. Grinbaum, Neue Beitrdge zur Semitischen Sagenkunde (Leiden: 1893), pp. 

235-236; Salzberger, pp. 79-81; Zotenberg, notes on Bal‘ami, Vol. I, p. 585; and see 

Baer, pp. 34-36, citing a Kitdb-i samak. 

%* Zotenberg, loc. cit. 

Grinbaum, loc. cit. 

100 He passes through India, and eventually has to retrace his original route from the city 
of Jews, in the mule’s carcass to the top of the mountain, etc. 

1 Alf layla wa-layla, Vol. I, pp. 618-682 (condensed). 
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10 Note that the crystal mountain he passes on the way appears as the ofivu pajinku malai 
of Tamimancdri mdlai, p. 58. 

'® See Pesigtd Rabati (Vienna: 1880), 31. 1464-1478; Midrash Tanhimd, Vol. 1, p. 203; 
Ginzberg, Vol. VI, pp. 407-409. The Sambation figures prominently in the legends of 
Eldad Hadani. 

1 See Stith Thompson, Motif-index of Folk Literature (Copenhagen: 1955-1958), T381 
(also M372, TSO. 1). To the sources listed there one could add the Indian examples of 
Usa and Aniruddha (Visnupurdna, Bombay: 1866, 5. 32-33; Bhdgavatapurdna, 
Bombay: 1905, 10. 62-63) and Kantaripi and the Seven Maidens (Vikkiramdtit- 
tankatai, Madras: 1938, 3; Matanakdmardjankatai, Madras: 1888, 3). 

‘3 The buried wings of Shamsa may lead us to the buried queen in the locked City of 
Brass. As A. Hamori has shown (On the Art of Medieval Arabic Literature, Princeton: 
1974, pp. 145-63), this story is also an allegory structured around Solomonic motifs. 
The malevolent dead queen on her throne (whose name, Tadmura, takes us back to 
Bilgis and the city built for Solomon by jinn) is directly related to Solomon, whose 
life-like corpse deceives the jinn (Qur'an 34. 14) and destroys the power-hungry 
companions of Buligiya and Tamim al-Dari; but Tadmura is also the reversal of the 
divine and living bride of our versions. See Alf layla wa-layla, Vol. Ill, pp. 83-115; 
Yaquit, Mu‘jam al-Bulddn, s.v. Tadmur. This is not the place to explore the solar sym- 
bolism of Shamsa, who reminds us of the fire-bird (Garuda) carrying the nectar of im- 
mortality; but we may note the striking parallel with Rabbi Nahman of Bratslav's lost 
princess in the palace of pearls on a mountain of gold (Sipurei Ma‘asiyot, New York: 
1972, first tale). 

40 See Urbach, loc. cit. 

‘©’ Na‘amah falls in love with Solomon while the latter is disguised as a cook in her 
father’s court; it is she who finds the ring in the fish’s belly and thus brings about the 
restoration. A. Jellinek, Bet hamidrash (repr. Jerusalem: 1967), Vol. Il, pp. 86-87; cf. 
Mir Khwand, loc. cit. Solomon's role as a cook may be allied to Alexander's cook, 
who prefigures al-Khidr, at the site of the waters of life; the fish which return to life 
there belong in the series which includes the fish which swallows the ring in the 
standard Muslim versions, as well as the human-shaped fish of Karkar in the “City of 
Brass”. Salzberger, pp. 124-128, cites more remote Muslim variations on the story of 
Na‘amah. 

108 This is the point stressed by the Midrash (Jellinek, p. 86): “Na‘amah...from whom 
the Messiah son of David will be descended”. 

1 Shulman, p. 133. In the Urdu Qissa-yi bé-nazir, the princess in any case belongs to 
another man: Tamim merely converts her to Islam. See Schimmel, Joc. cit. 

0 One wonders if the final loss of the ring to the demons was not connected in the mind 
of the author to the loss of Muslim political power in the Tamil area after the coming 
of the British. The ultimate failure of the spiritual quest is perhaps intimated in 
Janshah’s tale as well, for Janshah loses his divine bride in this life and must wait for 
death before reuniting with her. Like Janshah, and like Dede Korkut (The Book of 
Dede Korkut, trans. Geoffrey Lewis, Harmondsworth: 1974, p. 13), Solomon knows 
his grave is already prepared for him: John Seymour, Tales of King Solomon (London: 
1924), pp. 186-187. The fish of Karkar in the “City of Brass” die of heat when 
brought by the travellers to Damascus! — for the source of life is beyond, with al- 
Khidr. 
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™ QTD, p. 23. 

™" Jbid., pp. 23-24. 

"3Cf. Mahabharata, ed. BORI, 3. 186. 17-55. 

™ Perhaps even more impressive than this kind of borrowing is the infiltration of 
Arabic, Persian, and Urdu words into a Tamil text, e.g., pdttikd (p. 16, fatiha); dtami 
(p. 23, ddami); tuniyd (p. 20, dunyd); katitu (p. 8, hadith); dlam (p. 58, ‘dlam); ceyittan (p. 
60, shayfan); ociyattu (p. 50, wasiyya); kapil (p. 44, gabil); kiyamattu (p. 37, giyéma); 
kdpir (p. 36, kdfir); purukdn (p. 37, furqan); malakku (p. 34, mal'ak); kipuld (p. 31, 
qibla); tuva (p. 33, du’d’); sakdtattu (p. 12, shahdda); picumil (p. 12, bi'smi ‘llah); 
tucuman (p. 53, Per. dushman), etc. 

"Cf. Kampao, /rdmdvatdram, |. 169-180. 


Iqbal in the Context of Indo-Muslim 
Mystical Reform Movements 


Annemarie Schimmel 


Much has been written about Iqbal’s relations with the cultural 
heritage of East and West. When we think of Iqbal as a reformer we 
should remember that he was not influenced solely by European 
philosophy, which, as Fiick has lucidly shown in a little known 
article, he interpreted most intelligently according to Islamic 
theological premises. We will understand his sayings much better by 
tracing his ideas back to his own Muslim, and particularly Indo- 
Muslim, tradition. 

Bausani has clearly shown how Iqbal made use of the philosophical 
and theological tradition of Islam in general, in a fine article which 
highlights, among other points, Iqbal’s appreciation of Ash‘ari’s 
thought.? Iqbal’s attitude towards Sufism, however, has been a matter 
of controversy as well as of many — not always very scholarly — 
publications. The topic still fascinates the Pakistani public. 

It is certainly too simplistic to merely collect Iqbal’s early 
statements against Neo-Platonic mysticism and the all-embracing 
system of wahdat al-wujid; the interesting aspect of his relationship 
with Sufism is, rather, how he shifted his centre of gravity. While still 
under Hegelian influence, he praised Ibn ‘Arabi in his thesis and 
contrasted him favourably with the dry-as-dust theologians of the 
twelfth century, only to discard the system of wahdat al-wujid com- 
pletely a few years later. Similarly, ‘Iraqi, appearing during the period 
of the Rumiz? as a representative of the dangerous “Persianizing” 
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influence on Muslim culture, is quoted or alluded to in Iqbal’s later 
work, and is eventually appreciated in the Six Lectures‘ as an 
interesting representative of a dynamic view of space. As Iqbal’s ear- 
ly admiration of Ibn ‘Arabi gives way later to severe criticism, his ear- 
ly aversion to Sana’i, expressed in deprecatory remarks in 1916,5 was 
changed into praise some 20 years later® when one of Iqbal’s finest 
hymns in Persian was devoted to Sana’i during the poet’s 1932 stay in 
Ghazni. There he heard Sana’i’s answer from Heaven: 


In a colour and character of a tulip, 
In his heart the /d ilah...”, 


meaning that he had realized the freshness of Sana’i’s mystical 
poetry, which is certainly more earthbound than that of ‘Iraqi, and 
which resembles not so much a delicate rose, but a desert tulip, to use 
Iqbal’s favourite imagery. 

It becomes clear that, in spite of his severe criticism of several 
aspects of the Sufi tradition, Iqbal was well aware of the deep insight 
of some of the mystical leaders. This is particularly clear from some 
of his psychological remarks in the Six Lectures. He liked to read 
their works or to employ some of their thoughts, as when he asked for 
a risala by Muhammad Ghawth Gwiliyari (possibly the Jawdhir al- 
khamsa) while writing the Jdavidndma. His verdict against the 
decadence of Sufism and its lack of vital dynamism, as voiced es- 
pecially during the period of the Asrdr and Rumiz and in the letters 
written during those years of World War I, does not conceal the fact 
that “the wise men of the East” were more important for Iqbal than 
“Europeans who talk about many secrets of being and not-being”.’ 

Iqbal was a great believer in Data Ganj Bakhsh Hujwiri'® and, as is 
said, often went to his shrine before morning prayer for inspiration. 
He even told the author of the most recent book on Data Ganj 
Bakhsh, Professor Mas‘id al-Hasan, that the idea of a separate 
homeland for the Muslims occurred to him while praying at the 
shrine of Data Sahib. On the other hand, his letters to Khwaja Hasan 
Nizami of the Dargah in Delhi show his deep admiration for the great 
Chishti saint Nizam al-Din Awliya’," and he even urged the Nizami 
Pir to attend the ‘urs of Baba Farid in Pakpattan in May 1931 in 
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order to contact mystically inclined personalities to bring about a 
spiritual revival of Islam.'? 

In connection with the veneration of the saints of his native 
province, it would be highly interesting if a specialist in Panjabi 
mystical literature were to study Iqbal’s indebtedness to the popular 
Panjabi Sifi tradition. Although the classical figures of Hir Ranjha or 
Sohni Mehanval do not occur in his imagery — contrary to Shirin and 
Farhad — yet Iqbal’s images sometimes convey more of the rural 
atmosphere of the inherited Panjabi folk-poetry than of the well- 
trimmed gardens of Shiraz, the charm of which was so dangerous for 
the striving human soul. When he praises, in one of his later works, 
the miraculous power of suhbat, spiritual company, through which 
“the seed of the heart can grow out of the clay and water of the 
body”’,” it is difficult not to be reminded of the first lines of Sultan 
Baht’s Siharfi, which speaks of ‘Allah, the jasmine twig which the 
perfect guide has planted in man’s heart and waters with the water of 
negation and affirmation”, i.e., the words of the profession of faith. 
And Sultan Bahi’s warning not to enter under Khidr’s obligation 
(minnat) “since one has the water of life in oneself” prefigures a 
typical Iqbalian thought. 

To be sure, Iqbal has stressed in the Stray Reflections the 
importance of Bédil and Mirza Ghalib for his spiritual formation"* 
and not of the native poets of the Panjab; yet a certain innate affinity 
with the tradition of his province may account for the strong 
thythmic character of and use of memorable alliterations in his 
poetry (as are also found, incidentally, in Maulana Rimi’s lyrics). 
Ghalib was for him a spiritual brother of his favourite Western poet, 
Goethe,'* and Bédil impressed him by his dynamic outlook, which 
has still to be studied in full by modern scholars. Both these poets can 
be understood to a certain extent by tracing back some of their 
favourite expressions to the Delhi Naqshbandiyya tradition. 

It is well known that Iqbal had a strong predilection for Ahmad 
Sirhindi, the mujaddid-i alf-i thani, and he writes in a letter to Sayyid 
Sulayman Nadwi (1917): 


Khwaja Naqshband and the mujaddid of Sirhind hold a very high 
rank in my heart though it is deplorable that this order has also 
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come nowadays under the sway of persianization; that holds true 
even for the Qéadiriyya order in which I myself have been 
initiated.'* 


The Qadiriyya, first established in the subcontinent in fifteenth-cen- 
tury Uch, had indeed played a role in the development of one aspect 
of Indian Islam which Iqbal basically disliked: his praise of 
Awrangzéb implies the blame of his elder brother Dara Shikoh. And 
yet, some of the most touching lines in the Asrdr-i Khudi are devoted 
to the second patron saint of Lahore, Myan Mir Sehwani (d. 1635), 
the protagonist of the Qadiriyya in the Panjab and spiritual guide of 
Dara Shikoh.” In this connection it is interesting to read some of 
Dara’s rubd‘iyydt, which are strongly reminiscent of Iqbal’s ideas. The 
verse: 


In every moment new taste reaches the gnostics (‘drif); 

They are themselves mujtahids and do not belong to the people 
of imitation (taglid): 

Lions do not eat anything but their own prey; 

The fox eats the fallen and rotten meat!!* 


could be easily taken for a quatrain from Iqbal’s Lald-yi Tar, although 
the third and fourth lines seem to belong to a proverbial expression 
which is also reflected in Khushhal Khan Khatak’s Pashto rubd‘iyydt. 
And some of the quatrains by Dara’s extravagant friend, the Jewish 
convert to Sufism Sarmad (executed in 1661), strangely resemble 
Iqbal’s verses about the role of Iblis. 

However, in his whole spiritual formation Iqbal is closest to the 
most “prophetical” order, the Naqshbandiyya, or rather the tradition 
which goes back to the sober Junayd-i Baghdadi and the later 
exponent of wahdat al-shuhid, ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnani (d. 1335); Iqbal 
himself admitted this in a letter written to Akbar Allahabadi in 1916.” 
‘Ala’ al-Dawla, whose attitude towards Ibn ‘Arabi has recently been 
studied by Landolt,” was a member of the Kubrawiyya order, which, 
as Meier has shown,” gives priority to the “way of Junayd” as the 
centre of the novice’s education. But Najm al-Din Kubra, the 
founder of the order, has also written some highly interesting remarks 
about “will as energy” and the “growth of activity and extension of 
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consciousness”, thoughts which are reminiscent of some of Iqbal’s 
ideas about the Ego’s potential. Similarly, Kubra, as his followers, has 
underlined the importance of shuhdd (vision) as the last possible step 
on the mystical path. This approach may also account for Iqbal’s 
interest in Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadhani, the Kubralwi leader, whom he has 
introduced in the Javidnama as the mystical guide of Kashmir, the 
country where he migrated with 700 followers in 1371. The fact that 
‘Ali Hamadhani also composed a book of Counsels for Kings, thus 
combining the attitude of a spiritual guide and counsellor in political 
ethics, is important for Iqbal’s positive remarks about him. And after 
all, since Iqbal’s family came from Kashmir, his interest in the first 
Muslim missionary to his home province is quite natural. 

As for Sirhindi, he shows some similarities with the Kubrawi 
tradition or rather the peculiar stress on shuhdd, as elaborated mainly 
by Simnani. A remark in the Jdvidndma, the exclamation about 
Nietzsche, is a good indication of Iqbal’s admiration for the mujaddid: 


Wish that he had lived in Ahmad’s days!” 


Nietzsche appears here, as elsewhere in Iqbal’s work, as the majdhub, 
the man who has reached only part of the Truth.” The fact that Iqbal 
calls the German philosopher — of whom it has been said that he: 
“was brimful with religious feeling” and “denied God as a revenge 
for not finding Him” — a “Hallaj without gallows’, explains the 
remark about “Ahmad’s time” in the context of the Naqshbandi 
tradition. The leading Naqshbandi master of Sind in the eighteenth 
century, Makhdim Muhammad Zaman of Lufiwari, said about Hal- 
1aj, whom he still saw in the realm of intoxication: 


If one of the children of Khwaja ‘Abd al-Khaliq (Ghujduwani) 
had been alive in his time, Mansir’s head would not have been 
given to the gallows, for he would have led him beyond the 
state of and 'l-haqq.™ 


This saying was probably common among the Nagqshbandis in 
connection with Hallaj (I heard a similar statement in Turkey), and 
could be most cleverly employed by Iqbal for the German majdhiub 
Nietzsche. 
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The personality of the great leader Ahmad Sirhindi is sometimes 
difficult to understand, particularly his ideas about the role of the 
qayyum for the constitution and continuation of the world. It seems to 
me that Iqbal follows even more closely the line of the great Delhi 
mystics in the eighteenth century than that of the mujaddid. They, like 
he, had to face grave problems in a time of utter destitution of the 
Muslim community in India, and tried to help this community to find 
a new way towards self-identification. These three leaders, Shah Wali 
Allah, Mazhar Janjanan and Khwaja Mir Dard, were all initiated in 
the Naqshbandi mujaddidi silsila, although they held other affiliations 
as well. All three defended the importance of the unmitigated sharia, 
and believed in the political activity of the mystical leader, although 
this is not very conspicuous in Mir Dard. All of them also fought 
against extremist Shi‘i ideas and wrote in the tradition of the mujaddid 
that Shi‘i claims are bail, vain. Mazhar even fell victim to his 
outspoken anti-Shi‘i convictions.» Iqbal, too, wrote against some of 
the popular concepts, such as the role of the Mahdi, which he felt was 
part of the dangerous Persian heritage in Islam. But he accepted the 
Isma‘ili community under the Aga Khan and, on the whole, tended to 
overlook the differences that separated various Muslim groups.”¢ 

Among the three Delhi mystics, Iqbal mentions in particular Shah 
Wali Allah, who indeed saw himself as the Prophet's vicegerent “in 

_ blaming” (mu‘ataba),?” and who saw his special duty, to which he 
devoted most of his writings and also his Persian translation of the 
Qur'an, as the purification of the Muslim community so that it might 
reach prosperity in this world and the next. His struggle not only led 
him to a remarkable political correspondence but also made him 
issue remarks about the “Sdfis” which are at least as negative as 
Iqbal’s statements during World War I. The pilgrimage to Ajmér or 
Salar Mas‘id seemed to Shah Wali Allah worse than adultery and 
murder,” and he does not hesitate to curse the “highway robbers of 
religion”,”” and to write: 


The treatises and the books of the Sifis may be an alchemy of 
wonderful effect for the elect, but for the ordinary people they 
are deadly poison.** 
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Does this not sound like Iqbal’s remark that mysticism, wrongly 
interpreted and given through lovely poetry to the uneducated 
masses, can prove more dangerous than the hordes of Genghis 
Khan??! And he would have certainly agreed with Shah Wali Allah’s 
long and amazingly straightforward address scolding the men of 
various professions and enumerating their sins without mercy.*? To 
be sure, the complaint against the would-be Sifi is almost as old as 
Sufism itself. Hujwiri, the patron saint of Lahore, uttered harsh words 
about those who imitate only the empty shell and indulge in music 
and dance, and shortly after him Sana’i, in his Hadiga, spewed vulgar 
curses over the self-styled $ufi.2? Amir Khusrau, who saw in the rites 
of Sufism all falsification (tazwir), and ‘Urfi, who says that “the Sufi is 
busy with deceiving men and women”’,* are not very different from 
Shah Wali Allah, who blames the “shopkeeper shaykh” who sells 
miracles, or from Mir Dard, who warns the pious not to mix with the 
“pig-natured” Sifis,** or from Iqbal, who saw the dangers of *‘Pirism” 
and complained: 


There are no more goods of Islamic conduct left in the shops 
of the Safis.°* 


Another common problem is the confrontation of the pious 
Muslim with the falasifa (the philosophers). These thinkers, taken as 
representatives of the analytical mind or of a dangerous attempt to 
reach the truth without the mediation of the Prophet, have been the 
scapegoats of the mystics since early times. Sana’i has condemned 
them in many a verse, and so has Rumi, who in this respect as in 
many others remained faithful to the Khorassanian mystical 
tradition. Shah Wali Allah, too, went on to call those who follow 
philosophers that contradict the religious tenets of the prophets of 
God ‘‘almost dogs, rather they are worse, for the dog does not smell 
old bones, but these unworthy people smell bones 2,000 years old and 
lick them...”.°7 Dard, in well-worded philosophical terms to be sure, 
refuted the claims of those who try to approach God by using 
philosophical concepts instead of His names as revealed in the 
Qur'an. Iqbal, like Wali Allah, a philosopher and trained in the 
different systems of Western and Eastern philosophical traditions, 
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has more often than not confronted the loveless, dry-as-dust, slow- 
footed philosopher as represented by Avicenna or Hegel with the 
spiritually alive, active and loving faithful Man symbolized by 
Mawlana Rimi,** the book-worm with the burning moth.” Intellect, 
pure analytical dissection, is dangerous; but wedded to love, to the 
synthetic faculty, it can produce miracles. 

Shah Wali Allah has interpreted some of Muhammad’s miracles in 
such a rationalistic way that he almost seems to foreshadow Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s later writings. Thus he writes that during the 
mi'raj Muhammad’s human perfections were materialized in his pure 
body, and his animal perfections in Buraq;*! he explains the 
“Splitting of the Moon” (Sidra 54, v. 1) as a perfectly natural event — 
only to sing glorious Arabic hymns in honour of the Prophet in which 
the whole vocabulary of traditional mystical prophetology is used. 
Similarly, Iqbal combines rational and mystical elements in his 
prophetology. 

One of the special elements in the Junaydi way of mysticism is the 
preference for sahw (sobriety) over sukr (intoxication). According to 
the usual interpretation, which is taken up once again by Shah Wali 
Allah, intoxication is the aspect of the saint, while the “second 
sobriety” is the quality of the prophet who returns to the world, 
spiritually changed after his meeting with God, in order to shape it 
according to his experience. The classical exposition of the 
difference between these two approaches to the last religious 
experience is given in the beginning of the fifth chapter of the Six 
Lectures in Iqbal’s work, where ‘Abd al-Quddiis Gangohi is taken as 
the typical representative of mystical unification, an attitude which 
Hujwiri described very well in his Kashf al-mahjub. 

Similarities between Iqbal’s thought and some of Khwaja Mir 
Dard’s ideas have been mentioned several times by Indian Muslim 
scholars. It is certainly no accident that the metaphor of light for 
God, derived from the dyat al-nur (Sura 24, v. 35), is central for both 
thinkers. For Dard it “‘suggests both Absolutism and Omnipresence 
which covers both transcendentalism and all-immanence”’, as Yusuf 
Husayn has stated.*? For Iqbal it is used mainly to prove God’s ab- 
soluteness, relying on the absolute speed of light, which was, of 
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course, unknown to Dard. Comparing these two poets, one may also 
think of Iqbal’s explanation of time as an attribute of Reality, as 
Kamali has shown;* but it seems that the main influence of Dard’s 
ideas lies in the concept of the fariga muhammadiyya, the 
Muhammadan Path. However, it is interesting to see that even in the 
fragile and truly mystical poetry of Mir Dard there are lines which 
one would expect in Iqbal’s work instead. Take the Persian quatrain: 


The rose of the world withered due to our withering; 
the heart of mankind froze due to our freezing. 

We were the cause of the consideration of the world — 
the world became nothing due to our dying, 


or Dard’s daring statement about the high rank of man as the true 
representative of God, as elaborated in his ‘I/m al-kitab and summed 
up in the Urdu line: 


“Whatever we have heard of Thee, we have seen in man!""5 


We may ask ourselves whether the subconscious influence of Dard’s 
poetry (whose expressions are sometimes found in Ghalib’s verse) 
and theology may not have inspired Sir Sayyid (who was related to 
Dard on the maternal side) to call his famous journal Tahdhib al- 
akhlaq; for in the Naqshbandi tradition, explained by Dard in ‘I/m al- 
kitab, the degree of kashf ‘agli, intellectual revelation, “can be 
reached by polishing the moral faculties (tahdhib al-akhlaq), and can 
be experienced by the philosophers’.“* This means that the term 
belongs to the traditional theological language of the Naqshbandis. 
And was it not intellectual revelation to which Sir Sayyid wanted to 
lead his co-religionists? The most important aspect of Dard’s 
teaching, however, is the formulation of the ideals of the sariga 
muhammadiyya which, some decades after his death, inspired Shah 
Wali Allah’s grandson, Isma‘il Shahid, and the freedom fighter Sayyid 
Ahmad of Bareilly. It ushered in a period in which the figure of the 
Prophet grew in importance from year to year, because the Muslims 
came to understand that he was not only the spiritual law-giver of the 
community, the beloved of God and the intercessor for his umma at 
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Doomsday, but also the model of a state-builder who led his followers 
through adversity and darkness to their final victory. 

It would be possible to see the axis of religious thought in the Indo- 
Muslim reform movement from Ahmad Sirhindi onwards in the 
interpretation of the Prophet. Sirhindi’s strange theory that 
Muhammad has two individuations manifest in the two loops of the 
mim of his name* seems to inaugurate a new prophetology. We may 
not be mistaken in surmising that Sirhindi, Ahmad by name, saw 
himself as the mysterious “common believer’ who was called to 
reform the community of the faithful.*” Shah Wali Allah’s feeling that 
he was the providential mujaddid of his times, and that he had been 
invested by the Prophet himself to guide a certain group of the umma 
marhima to salvation as well as to represent the Prophet ‘in 
blaming”, belongs to the same trend of thought. Dard, the first 
initiate in the fariga muhammadiyya, which his father Muhammad 
Nasir ‘Andalib had founded as a fundamentalist order in 1734, saw 
himself similarly invested by the Prophet, his ancestor, to lead the 
Muslims back to the true teaching of the Qur’an and the Sunna. 

When Iqbal praises Shah Wali Allah as “perhaps the first Muslim 
who felt the urge of a new spirit in Islam”’,“* he may have had in mind 
the theologian’s thoughts about the role of the Prophet, who, as he 
says in the Six Lectures, is sent “to train one particular people and to 
use them as a nucleus for the building up of a universal shari‘at”.° 

Shah Wali Allah’s ‘‘very illuminating discussion of the point”, as 
Iqbal calls it, consists of quite a few thoughts about the political role 
of the Prophet. He held that prophets were sent to polish the raw 
material of a people to the utmost perfection, be this material clay or 
candle; hence prophets have to be of a different character in order to 
bring particular parts of the all-embracing Divine law to each people 
according to their innate qualities, their “raw material” .°° 

However, not only Shah Wali Allah, but all three Delhi mystics of 
his time, developed a theory of prophecy which sounds very modern 
and which has also been taken up by Iqbal. According to Mazhar 


*The first mim had been replaced in the course of the first millennium by the Divine let- 
ter alif, thus becoming Ahmad; and the “common believer” should be called to restore 
the teachings of Muhammad to their pristine form. 
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Janjanan, the truth of the prophetic leadership is proved by the 
growth of the community (an idea that served him to establish the 
righteous claims of the Sunni faction as the strongest group inside 
Islam).*' Shah Wali Allah saw the Prophet endowed with a particular 
intelligence by which he could discover the proper means for 
institutionalizing a healthy society; and, in the fifth chapter of the 
Lectures, Iqbal claims that: ‘tone way of judging the value of a 
prophet’s religious experience would be to examine the type of 
manhood that he has created and the cultural world that has sprung 
out of the spirit of his message’’.** This means that the strength of the 
prophetic experience is revealed in the strength of the community 
and the success of its members. Even if it were true, as Sprenger had 
written, that Muhammad was a psychopath, Iqbal would take this as 
a proof that in certain cases such a psychopath is needed for the 
shaping of a new type of community. 

Following the Delhi mystics and the numerous authors of books 
and pamphlets about the Prophet during the decades after Sayyid 
Amir ‘Ali’s Spirit of Islam had appeared, Iqbal expressed the opinion 
that: “in order to bind together the Islamic nations of India, the most 
holy personality of the honoured Prophet can constitute our greatest 
and most efficient power”.*? The Prophet’s nation-building activity is 
highlighted mainly in the Rumiz, but other aspects of Muhammad 
have also been mentioned in various places in Iqbal’s work. The 
theological doctrines of the khdtam al-nubuwwa l\ed him to the 
conclusion that ‘in Islam, prophecy reaches its perfection in 
discovering the need of its own abolition”, and that “the birth of 
Islam is the birth of inductive intellect’’.** 

The same doctrine led him also to reject the claim of the 
Qadiyadnis, as he clearly stated in his “Open Letter to Pandit 
Nehru’’.s The finality of Muhammad’s message was the centre of his 
faith, for he felt that as Muhammad was the last of the prophets, the 
Muslim umma too should be the “seal of nations”, the most perfect, 
all-embracing community of believers.** And when he alludes in the 
Jupiter-Sphere of the Javidndma in Ghalib’s words to the question 
discussed by this poet, i.e., whether another Muhammad could be 
born if different worlds would come into existence, he elegantly 
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evades a clear-cut philosophical answer and states that rahmatan li-'l- 
‘dlamin (Sura 21, v. 107), “mercy for the worlds”, will always be the 
end of creation. Since Muhammad was sent as mercy for the worlds, 
his community should also constitute mercy for this world; for the 
Prophet’s personality is reflected in his community: that he is one, 
that he points to one God and has created one community, being 
“the heart in this handful of dust’. Or, as Iqbal says elsewhere in a 
beautiful poetical image: “the hundred petals of the rose are one, and 
the Prophet is the one fragrance of this rose which symbolizes the 
ideal community of the faithful’.*7 In fact, the poet voices the 
feelings of millions of Muslims about the central role of Muhammad, 
so often disparaged by Western missionaries and even orientalists, in 
his famous verse in the Javidndma: 


You can deny God, but you cannot deny the Prophet,** 


a verse which has certainly inspired Wilfred Cantwell Smith’s 
remarks on the role of the Prophet in Modern Islam in India. But 
Iqbal has not only elaborated the socio-political role of the Prophet; 
in many of his verses he has also maintained the old mystical tradition 
of the term ‘abduhu. The sober mystics, and the Naqshbandiyya in 
particular, have always stressed that a “deification” of man is 
impossible: al-‘abd ‘abd wa al-rabb rabb, man remains always the 
servant of God, the Eternal Lord. Ahmad Sirhindi had seen the sum- 
mum bonum in man’s return to the state of being God’s servant 
(‘abdiyyat), after the perfect vision of Unity; similarly, Mir Dard sees 
the true muwahhid in the man who comes back to the ‘abdiyyat after 
experiencing this vision. It shows Iqbal’s deep understanding that he 
has put the finest hymns about the state of ‘abd and ‘abduhu in the 
mouth of al-Hallaj, whose Kitdb al-fawdsin contains one of the first 
great poems in praise of the Prophet (7dsin al-sirdj). The importance 
of the term ‘abduhu (‘God's servant’) is understood from its 
occurrence at the beginning of Sira 17, the allusion to Muhammad’s 
nightly journey. Qushayri,*' probably following earlier models, 
deduces from this Quranic saying that ‘abduhu is the last possible 
state a human being can attain in the imitation of the Prophet: if he 
was called ‘abduhu in the moment of his mi‘rdj, which allowed him to 
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speak with God without veils, in the closest possible intimacy, what 
higher rank can be imagined! Hence, the more perfect man becomes, 
the closer he is drawn to the ideal state of ‘abduhu (“God's servant”’); 
the Perfect Man is His perfect servant, and he has nothing to do with 
the Nietzschean Superman who emerges only ‘‘after God has died’’. 

Iqbal’s attitude towards the Prophet of Islam shows all the shades 
of possible veneration, from deep-felt trust and mystical praise of the 
highest order to an appreciation of the very practical facts of his 
political and social message. He was the true leader of his com- 
munity, the model of man’s behaviour, as stated in the Stray 
Reflections: 


It is the man with the single idea who creates political and 
social revolutions, installs kingdoms and gives laws to the 
world.# 


This sentence is strongly reminiscent of Goethe’s remark about the 
difference between the poet and the prophet: while the poet (as Stra 
26 attests) “roams about in every valley” and, in Goethe’s words, 
squanders his talent in various ways, the prophet is the man with a 
single idea, an idea which he carries “‘like a flag” in order to gather 
people around it. Iqbal may have known this remark from Goethe's 
Noten und Abhandlungen zum West-Ostlichen Divan, which fitted exact- 
ly into his critical observations of the activities of many poets and his 
idealization of the prophetic charge. 

He definitely knew another saying of Goethe connected with 
prophetic activity, the great poem called Mahomets Gesang from the 
German poet’s youthful days. Here the Prophet of Islam is seen as a 
mighty river which, from its modest beginnings as a tiny brook, grows 
into a stream by taking rivulets and rivers into its bosom to bring 
them home to the father, the unfathomable ocean. Iqbal loved this 
poem, which he offered to his readers in a free Persian translation in 
the Paydm-i Mashrig. Some ten years later, in the Javidnama, he 
called himself, or is called by his spiritual guide Rumi, Zindarud 
(“Living Stream”). I wonder if we should not see here an allusion to 
his assumed role as a prophetic preacher who, following the 
Prophet’s example, works and acts like a spiritual river, life-giving 
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(for it is nourished by the rain of grace which is sent as Mercy for the 
Worlds), and carrying everything with him; endowing the dried-up 
steppes with new life and showing the friends the shortest and safest 
way to God in whose abysses this stream, impossible for man to 
imagine, will eternally continue to participate in the Divine Life. 

This interpretation of the nom-de-plume Zindarid would fit in with 
some other more or less transparent allusions which seem to point to 
the poet’s role as leader of the community. There is the often used 
bang-i dard, the sound of the caravan bell, a long-standing term for 
the loud voice of the prophet in the desert; to see Muhammad or his 
spirit as the Addi, the caravan leader with a beautiful voice, is a 
common image in the poetry of Arabic mystics. But Iqbal’s song is 
not only the sound of the caravan bell by which the stray Muslims are 
guided towards the sanctuary of the Ka‘ba. We find several allusions 
to Israfil, the angel of resurrection, and Sarésh, the counterpart of 
Gabriel in Persian mythology. Sarésh, the old Persian Sraosha, was in 
the Zoroastrian tradition the psychopomp who leads the spirits to the 
Other World and is hence connected with resurrection; that is why he 
has become in some later Persian Safi speculations the locus of the 
qutb, the axis of the world. Ahmad Sirhindi’s theory about the 
common believer and his high claim of being the gayytim, Dard’s 
abundant descriptions of being invested by God Himself as the leader 
of the community of his ancestor Muhammad, Shah Wali Allah's 
remark that he was the representative of the Prophet “in blaming”, 
come to mind when we read some of the poetical descriptions Iqbal 
gives of his own role. 

The importance of resurrection should be particularly stressed: in 
the mystical tradition resurrection was interpreted in a spiritual 
sense; the order muti qabla an tamitd (die before ye die), so often 
used in mystical literature, represents the power of the Prophet, or 
the perfected saint, whose “voice can revive the hearts of the 
spiritually dead”. This role of the Perfect Man as bearer of the power 
of revivification becomes particularly clear from Iqbal’s introduction 
of Hallaj in a very important scene in the Jdvidndma. After some 
critical remarks about the martyr-mystic of Baghdad in his earlier 
Stage, Iqbal had become aware — mainly thanks to Massignon’s 
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research — of the dynamic personality of Hallaj, who is taken in most 
of the popular Safi tradition of the subcontinent as the representative 
of measureless pantheism. Iqbal, however, introduces him as the 
master who sings the most beautiful praise of the Prophet in his 
aspect as ‘abduhu, but also as the mystic who was aware of the 
“tragic” aspect of Iblis (as it is clearly stated in the Kitab al-jawadsin). 
Both aspects of Hallaj are related to Iqbal’s own religious ideas, and 
it is not surprising that the martyr-mystic, at the end of his monologue 
when he tells that he has revealed both light and fire of the Divine, is 
made to say: 


Seest thou not my sin, 

My friend, my confidant? Fear for thyself; 
Thou too repeatest what I did, thou too 
Wouldst lief attempt to resurrect the dead! 


This is the clearest expression of Iqbal’s wish to identify himself with 
those who teach resurrection to the Muslim community. “The 
clamour of the Day of Judgement is one of my minions”, he said in 
the Asrdr-i Khudi,“ and 20 years later, he jokes that “Israfil has 
complained about me in God’s presence”. 

He saw himself in the line of the great reformers of Indian Islam, 
and his use of the symbolism of death and resurrection shows how 
well versed he was in the tradition of mystical poetry. Whatever name 
he assumes for himself, and no matter the religious figure into whose 
mouth he puts his ideas, he must have been sure that his word could 
perform the miracle of qum in his people and lead them to the 
spiritual resurrection which was needed if they wanted to survive un- 
der better circumstances. 
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The Safi Khangahs in Modern Bihar! 


Fritz Lehmann 


In Bihar, an important historical and cultural region of north-eastern 
India since antiquity, the Sufi Khanqahs have been the most 
important formal institutions serving the needs of the local Muslim 
society for much of the period since the establishment of Islam there. 
As in other regions of India, the history of Islam in Bihar began with a 
political event, the invasion by Ikhtiyar al-Din Muhammad Bakhtyar 
Khalji at the beginning of the thirteenth century C.E. and his 
establishment of a quasi-independent state in South Bihar.” For some 
time thereafter, petty Hindu princelings and Turkish adventurers 
competed for local power in the shadow of more powerful but distant 
Muslim Sultans to the west (Delhi, Jaunpur) and east (Bengal). 
During this formative period for Islam in Bihar, a local population of 
Muslims was developed, made up, again as in other regions of India, 
of local converts and foreign immigrants.’ From the very beginning 
of this development, persons later celebrated as “saints” appeared, 
although in many cases these were individuals who had been killed in 
the wars of conquest and subsequently venerated as ‘‘martyr-saints”: 
popular or folk cults focussed on the presumed graves of such 
persons still survive and at least one Safi Khangdh‘ of the present day 
makes use of such a cult to gain enhanced status and legitimacy. 
Some of the early ‘saints’, however, were men trained in the 
discipline of tasawwuf (Sufism, Islamic mysticism) and affiliated to 
one or another of the major international brotherhoods. These men 
provided not only spiritual leadership but a model of Islamic piety 
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quite different from the lifestyles of the Turkish military adventurers. 
From simple beginnings, their households developed into institutions 
supported by local disciples, the lay population, and even the state, 
and gradually these Khangahs (hospices, monastic institutions) came 
to be permanent and important elements in Muslim society in Bihar.* 
The buildings themselves, housing the Sifis and their families, often 
provided shelter for disciples, servants, and travellers and the 
accumulation of gifts and endowments forced the Sifis into a role 
something like that of a petty landed gentry, managing and 
husbanding their resources and becoming involved in politics at least 
to the extent necessary to ensure ownership and continuity. 
Succession to both the spiritual leadership of the Khanqah and the 
material possession of its buildings and lands soon came to be 
customarily passed on from father to son, and thus was more like the 
pattern of succession to landed property than to the pattern of 
succession to political office. At the local level, these Safi Khanqahs 
were, and perhaps are now again, the most significant representatives 
of Islam in Bihar. 

In medieval Indian history generally, there seems to be a pattern of 
religious developments marked by the activity of vigorous Sdfi in- 
dividual leaders in the first phase of Islamization (men such as Mu‘in 
al-Din Chishti, d. 1233; Farid al-Din Ganj-i-Shakar, d. 1265; Sharaf 
al-Din Yahya Manéri, d. 1290; Nizam al-Din Awliya’, d. 1325) whose 
lives and thoughts were an inspiration to others, and led to the 
founding of institutions. While the timing varies from one part of In- 
dia to another, it appears that after the great Sufis who established 
Islam at the local level there came the great syncretist saints at the 
popular level (men such as Kabir Das, d. 1518; Guru Nanak, d. 1539; 
Dadu Miyan, d. 1603; Bullhe Shah, d. 1758) and perhaps partly in 
reaction to both kinds of Sifi-inspired leadership, the revivalist 
champions of orthodoxy, both Muslim (Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, d. 
1624; ‘Abd al-Haqq Dihlavi, d. 1642; Shah Wali Allah, d. 1762) and 
Hindu (Chaitanya, d. 1533; Tulsi Das, d. 1623; Tukaram, d. 1649). 
This can partly be explained by a process of localization that over- 
took the Sifis as they became encumbered with buildings and land, 
and thus were committed to a process of socialization into the local 
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landed gentry of zaminddr class. But even here they continued to 
play a very significant social and religious role, because in regions 
like Bihar, with the bulk of the Muslim population made up of 
converts and those too largely from the Hindu artisan castes, the 
Sdfis in their Khanqadhs were the mediators between the neo-Muslim 
masses and the immigrant-Muslim elite; the saints who founded or in 
whose name disciples founded Khangahs were invariably immigrant 
Muslims and thus shared in the prestige and status of the elite. By 
receiving the convert Muslims at their festivals and religious 
exercises, these Sifis provided the same kind of confirmation of new 
status that, in the nineteenth century, European Protestant 
missionaries provided to their converts of untouchable and tribal 
origin. The combined effects of the elaboration of the pir-murid, 
master-disciple, relationship between the Sifi leader and his fol- 
lowers and the prevalence of hereditary succession to the ownership 
and management of Sdfi institutions reinforced the tendency to see 
the spiritual powers of the Sufi leader as being inherited from his 
great ancestor or predecessor, the founder of the local Khangah. This 
has made the genealogy of the Sufi families very important to them as 
the key factor legitimating not only their management of the property 
but also their spiritual authority and leadership (which thus no longer 
rested on visible moral achievement) and invariably these gene- 
alogies were treaced back to an ancestor who was a Muslim immi- 
grant to India.® 

There were many saints who did not establish Khangdhs or other 
institutions. In Bihar at the present day as well as in earlier times, 
many rootless Muslim ascetics, beggars, and impaired persons are 
given the courtesy title of fagir or darwish and treated as if they were a 
kind of Sufi. While alive, they make up a proletariat element for the 
middle class of the Sifis of the Khangahs. After death, some of them 
acquire an immortality they never knew in life, as local folk cults 
grow up around their grave sites. There must be literally hundreds of 
such graves and cults in Bihar at the present day. The graves are 
usually unmarked and since there are no endowments or formal 
institutions to manage the cults there is no documentation other than 
local oral traditions. In and near the city of Patna there are three such 
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graves alleged to be of persons who renounced a kingship in Central 
Asia—clearly a folk reflection of the Sifi literature concerning 
Ibrahim ibn Adham. Other graves are ascribed to mythologized 
Indian historical persons, such as Baz Bahadur whose grave and cult 
flourish in Bankipur. Typically these cults only come to life on the 
day of the year sacred to the saint’s memory, involve both secular and 
religious features—sale of sweets, toys, cheap jewelry along with 
recitation of prayers and legends—and have a local committee of very 
informal structure which starts things going. These cults are by no 
means exclusive and virtually all my informants at such gatherings 
were also disciples of pirs at one of the major Khangahs also, if 
Muslim. The Sifis and eclectic saints who lived and worked outside 
the formal brotherhoods must have always played an appreciable role 
in the religious life of Bihari Muslims at the folk level, but unfor- 
tunately it is difficult to generalize about them now. It seems likely, 
however, that these saints included in their number a substantial 
representation from the locally-born neo-Muslim and uneducated 
masses. 

In North Bihar the early Muslim population was made up largely of 
weavers, who converted in large numbers and apparently in groups, 
and Turkish-Afghan immigrants. Sifis who worked there in the pre- 
Mughal period were mostly from the Shattari order, and of twenty-six 
Sufis of this order known to have worked in North Bihar, nine have 
known dates of death ranging from 1412 to 1588.’ The dates of others 
are uncertain, but it seems likely that there were Sifis working in 
North Bihar even before the Tughlug Sultans of Delhi finally 
organized an effective Muslim over-rule in the fourteenth century. 
South of the Ganga, the development of a Muslim society is better 
documented and involved a more varied group of immigrants on the 
one hand and a substantial conversion of local persons, largely from 
artisan castes in the cloth trades but also including other occupa- 
tions on the other. Many Sifi saints came from places like Mecca, 
Jerusalem, and WaAsit as well as Iran, at least according to the tra- 
ditions of their descendants. One such immigrant, Imam Téj Fath Fa- 
qih, founded an important family of Sifis and there are many 
conflicting legends about him which are perhaps typical of these 
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earliest saints.* He is said to have come from Jerusalem in the 
thirteenth century and to have settled at an uninhabited spot near the 
junction of the Son with the Ganga river, or alternatively to have 
destroyed Hindu idols and buried martyred companions at the spot 
where he settled. In any case, the modern village of Manér grew up 
around this site and was a centre for education and pilgrimage; a 
local sweet, Manéri laddu, may have originated as an item supplied to 
pilgrims. But although this founder-saint is a rather shadowy figure, 
his family later produced some very well-known saints including his 
grandsons Jalil al-Haqq and Sharaf al-Din Yahya Manéri(d. c. 1291),° 
whose graves are among the pilgrimage sites of Manér, and the lat- 
ter’s more famous son Makhdim Shah Sharif al-Din (d. c. 1380),!° 
who studied in Manér, in Bengal, Delhi, and Panipat, joined the Fir- 
dawsi order of Sifis and eventually settled in Bihar town, where his 
tomb — the present structure dates from 1569 — is the most important 
Muslim cult object in Bihar. Kings and commoners alike travelled to 
the cult centres of such saints (Sikandar Lodi and Babur both offered 
prayers at the Manér tombs, while Akbar camped nearby and sent a 
large sum to the caretakers, asking for their blessings), which thus 
symbolized on one plane the sense of a Muslim community. 

With the end of Muslim rule in Bihar these institutions have been 
forced to adapt to greatly altered circumstances. The East India 
Company’s regime made strenuous efforts to sweep away economic 
privileges such as tax-exempt land holdings and government grants."' 
Many Muslim institutions including the famous Madrasa at Chimni 
Ghat in Patna failed to survive the new political order, but surprising- 
ly most of the Safi Khangahs did. Since the beginning of Company 
Tule in 1765 to the present, the Safi institutions have had to live with 
governments that have always been non-Muslim, avowedly secular 
and with sympathetic leanings to the rival faiths of Islam in India, and 
often suspicious of Muslim institutions. Muslim society, too, has 
changed during this period, with the rise of nationalism and the 
tragedy of the Partition being the two dominant factors, accom- 
panied by the social changes set in motion by modernization. 

An examination of the recent history and current practices of some 
of the Safi Khanqahs illustrates the main tendencies of the modern 
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period. The Khangahs examined were the Khanqah Kabiriyya in 
Sasaram, District Rohtas (formerly Shahabad); the Khanqahs Muji- 
biyya, Junaydiyya, and Sulaymaniyya in Phulwari Sharif, District 
Patna; the Khanqah ‘Imadiyya in Patna City; the Bari Khangah in 
Bihar Sharif, District Nalanda (formerly Patna); and the Khangah of 
Pir Damariyya, or the Khalifa Bagh Khangah, in Bhagalpur. These 
Khangahs are located in or near major towns, have some historical 
importance, are still active cult centres, and possess considerable 
documentation of their past and present roles. Most of them also pos- 
sess libraries with considerable manuscript collections. All are now 
registered with the state government’s Board of Religious Trusts 
which on the one hand shelters them from such things as the land 
ownership ceilings of the Land Reform Acts, but on the other hand 
compels them to submit accounts of their use of endowments and 
incomes, which produces some very interesting new documentation 
of their activities. 

All of the Khangahs trace their origin to an immigrant saint of 
some sort."? The Khanqgah Kabiriyya at Sasaram, for instance, 
although itself only an eighteenth century foundation (1717 C.E.), 
traces monastic origin to two immigrants. One was Sayyid Mir 
Husayn of Medina who is alleged to have left Arabia in 582 A.H. 
(1186/7 C.E.) with relatives and companions in a party of forty, 
travelling to India via Khurasan and Kabul. He lived first at Ajmér 
and then at Mahrauli before joining Bakhtyar Khalji’s expedition to 
Bihar, where he converted many to Islam before dying a martyr in 
the fighting. The second immigrant saint was Shah ‘Abd Allah ‘Abd 
al-Qadri al-Baghdadi, claimed to have been a direct descendant of 
the famous Sdfi saint ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, who is said to have 
come to Sasaram from Baghdad and to have died in 1097 A.H. 
(1685/6 C.E.), leaving relics of his great ancestor which are still in the 
possession and cult use of the Khangah. This is an unusual case in 
that there is no claim of a direct connection between the present line 
of leaders of the Khangah and these immigrant saints; possession of 
their graves and relics being apparently all that is necessary. 

The genealogy of the Shah family of the Khangah of Pir Damariyya 
in Bhagalpur is typical of those silsilas, or chains of authority, which 
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legitimate spiritual authority on purely genealogical lines. A unique 
feature here, however, is that about forty years ago the Khanqah had 
its genealogical chart printed by a commercial press for distribution 
to disciples and pious attenders; this traces 37 generations from the 
Prophet Muhammad to the grandfather of the present head of the 
Khangah. According to the fuller family traditions contained in the 
manuscripts in the Khangah’s splendid library, it was the ancestor in 
the twenty-first generation after the Prophet who came to India from 
Iraq, in 678 A.H. (1279 C.E.). 

All of the Khangahs contain holy relics. This includes the prayer 
carpets, items of clothing, or other personal items of ancestor saints 
but goes beyond such obvious kinds of possessions to material links 
with the great names of Islam, generally strands of hair said to be 
from the beard of the Prophet, his grandsons Hasan and Husayn, and 
other historical figures. Their place in the cult life of the Sufi Khan- 
qahs appears to be in a process of change now, for although many 
pious believers still venerate the relics there is some feeling of 
unspoken scepticism among the more sophisticated both inside and 
outside the Khangahs.” At the Khangah ‘Imadiyya, youngest of all 
the major Khangqahs as it was established only in 1230 A.H. (1813/4 
C.E.), there is rather unexpectedly a relic chamber although there is 
no graveyard. This Khangah is indeed unique in having no tomb or 
grave cult at all; deceased members of the Khangah family are all 
taken to Phulwari and buried in the graveyard of the Khangah Muji- 
biyya from which this Khangah took its origin. But the relic chamber 
includes such things as the sacred hair of the Prophet and of his 
grandsons and a marble slab with the Prophet’s alleged footprint; the 
hair is still shown with great ceremony at a few appropriate times in 
the year and approached with veneration by many pious Muslims. 
The footprint, however, is no longer shown. The present sajjdda- 
nishin, head of the Khanqah (literally ‘he who is sitting on the (prayer) 
carpet (of his predecessor)’, showed a passage from the manuscript 
history of the Khangah authenticating the relics. This related an 
episode in which a nineteenth-century sajjdda-nishin was asked about 
the relics by his disciples, and told them he would answer later; sub- 
sequently he announced that he had prayed and fasted, and the 
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Prophet had appeared to him in a dream and assured him that the 
relics were genuine, and that those who would believe in them would 
believe, but others would not. 

Such use of dreams is of course a very common feature of the 
Khangahs’ activities.* The Khangah of Pir Damariyya received as a 
gift from a well-to-do Hindu physician a new set of cement stairs 
which provides access to the graveyard in which the founder, Pir 
Damariyya, is buried; this recent gift was a thank-offering for the 
saint’s help, his appearance in the Hindu’s dreams being credited 
with his success in medical school. The Khangah Mujibiyya in Phul- 
wari has an extremely popular monthly programme offering in- 
spirational music and song, which its manuscript histories credit to 
the eighteenth-century saint Taj al-‘Arifin and his dreams. It seems 
the saint had a disciple with a splendid voice, and enjoyed listening to 
the disciple sing devotional songs in private, but resisted the urgings 
of his own sons and disciples for wider audiences. The younger men 
of the Khangah constantly pestered the saint for permission to go to 
other Khangahs for devotional music until finally the saint saw a 
series of dreams, in which the great Indian mediaeval saints Khwaja 
Gharib Nawaz, Khwaja Mu‘in al-Din Chishti, and Nizam al-Din 
Awliya’ instructed him to perform regular musical gatherings. 

The use and interpretation of dreams is simply part of a range of 
activities that the Khangahs perform for their public that is still very 
important, but undergoing re-interpretation. These activities include 
various kinds of cures especially of hysterical types of illness, exor- 
cism, the issuing of amulets (ta‘widh), and the performance of life-cycle 
rituals. On the one hand, these activities are very popular with the 
unsophisticated people who make up a large proportion of the Khan- 
qahs’ clientele and are obviously important to the continued survival 
of the Khanqahs, but on the other hand they are increasingly 
criticized by the more sophisticated educated Muslims whose good 
will is also important to the Sifis, since they are the social peer group 
for the Sufi pirs. 

Both levels of clients, the uneducated poor and the more so- 
phisticated middle class, give complete acceptance to the major an- 
nual festivals of the Khanqahs. The Khangah Mujibiyya in Phulwari 
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continues to attract an audience of thousands’ to its commemoration 
of the Prophet’s ‘urs (death anniversary) and all of the Khangahs 
draw large audiences for the occasions when the ‘urs of their own 
founder or major saints is observed. There are elements in these 
observances that cater to the separate needs of men, women, and 
children, including both serious religious elements and entertaining 
secular elements. The Khangahs arrange the spiritual side, and 
generally rent space to stallkeepers who provide much of the secular 
side. This income along with the regular resources of the Khanqah is 
used to feed the poor, especially on these occasions, which helps to 
encourage both a festive spirit and a large attendance. These festivals 
too do not make exclusive demands upon lay followers, most of 
whom attend many such observances and also aspire to travel to the 
famous Sifi cult centres beyond Bihar. A number of my informants 
had been to the shrine of Mu‘in al-Din Chishti in Ajmér and one had 
been to ‘Abd al-Qadir’s tomb in Baghdad, and of course some had 
made the Hajj to Mecca and Medina while many aspired to do so. 

All of the Khangahs contain libraries, which usually include 
manuscript books written by the past and present members of the 
Khangahs: works on family history, spiritual exercises, “day books” 
recording unusual events, advices to successors, formulas for amulets 
that the author found especially efficacious, and perhaps most often, 
collections of poetry written by Khanqah members. Since the 
nineteenth century, at least, these are invariably written in Urdu, 
although earlier, Persian was customary. Some of the poetry, 
however, continued to be written in Persian in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A few of the Sifis achieved high reputations as poets, including 
Bibi Waliyya (d. 1727)'* and her son Shah Ayat Allah Jawhari (d. 
1796)” of the Khangah Junaydiyya, Phulwari, and Shah Nar al-Haqq 
Tapan (d. 1818)'* of the Khanqah ‘Imadiyya, Patna. The poems of 
these Sifis circulated in the urban literary circles and are included in 
the modern published anthologies. Otherwise, the manuscripts of the 
SUfis seem to be intended for internal use of the Khanqah members, 
and occasionally some charming piece of trivia is recorded, such as 
Mir Sayyid Hasan’s contribution. This younger brother of a late 
eighteenth-century sajjdda-nishin of the Khangah of Pir Damariyya in 
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Bhagalpur recorded his favorite recipe for preparing pipe-tobacco 
(with eleven ingredients, and a twelfth to be added in the summer 
season to make the tobacco smoke cold). Besides the manuscripts 
written by the Khanqah members, the libraries invariably include 
standard religious texts: copies of the Qur’an, the standard 
collections of Hadith, works of Qur’anic exegesis, works on Islamic 
law, lives and hagiographies of Sufi saints, letters and sayings of the 
Safis, works on Sufism, and the like. All of the Khangahs have some 
kind of educational programme, if only a Qur’an school for indigent 
boys. Only the Khanqah Mujibiyya has an advanced programme, 
however, in this case including a printing press and a residential 
school which trains ‘ulamd’ (scholars of sacred law), regularly 
enrolling forty to fifty youths in this programme. The students expect 
to get posts as teachers of Arabic and Persian in the state secondary 
schools. 

There is a great variation between the Khangahs in regard to 
properties owned and annual finances."* While no Khangah in 
modern Bihar can match the endowments of the more prominent 
Hindu temples, a few do have a comfortable cushion in this regard, 
such as the Bari Khangah in Bihar Sharif and especially the Khanqah 
of Pir Damariyya in Bhagalpur. The latter not only has approximately 
500 acres of agricultural land in North Bihar, but also a very valuable 
piece of land in the heart of modern Bhagalpur obtained as a royal 
gift in the Mughal period and recently developed by the Khanqah as 
a market, which produces a considerable rental income. Mediaeval 
endowments were not sufficient to preserve the old Khanqah at 
Manér, however, and more typically the active Khanqahs today do 
not have very much in the way of endowed real estate and they do not 
derive much revenue from those they do hold. In fact, examination of 
the public accounts shows that in most cases urban house or shop 
property held, usually in the older parts of the towns, was let at very 
nominal rents and in effect the Khangahs are extending their aid to 
poor Muslim tradesmen and artisans in this way, although not neces- 
sarily by choice. Agricultural land holdings tend to be very small and 
in many cases it has been impossible in recent years to collect any 
rental income at all from them. Many Khangahs historically made a 
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point of refusing major gifts and endowments from the Muslim kings 
and governments to avoid being compromised, although it is not 
clear in every case that the temptation was actually offered. The 
recorded deeds of endowment for the recent past, at least for the last 
century, are generally for very small gifts of land, houses, cash or 
other items (e.g., a widow gave the Khanqah Mujibiyya a palm tree 
and a well in 1823). 

With the exception of one or two richly-endowed institutions, the 
Khangahs rely almost entirely upon current income. There is a 
general tendency among them to blur the distinction between the 
public finances of the Khanqgah and the private finances of its 
members, at least as reflected in annual statements of revenue and 
expenditure filed with the state Board of Religious Trusts. (The 
execution of the provisions of the Bihar Wagqfs Act, 1947 — Bihar Act 
VIII of 1948 — has thus far been very haphazard and inefficient; 
several major Khangahs as of 1971-72 were still waiting to have 
their endowments registered, and the auditing of public accounts was 
also in a state of considerable confusion.) Some of the Khanqgahs 
show an enormous annual deficit of expenditure over revenue in 
recent years, which seems in most cases to result from using Khanqah 
members’ secular incomes (as school teachers, employees of business 
firms, and so on) to subsidize Khangah activity. The current income 
which the Khanqahs receive is mostly obtained in very small amounts 
from the large numbers of lay persons and disciples who visit the 
Khangahs and make use of their services. There is an interesting new 
trend for the leading pirs of the Khangahs to spend more money on 
travel each year, to keep in touch with their clients who have moved 
away in search of employment. Presumably the pirs must calculate 
that this time (one was spending several months a year on the road in 
order to bring his spiritual comfort and services to old disciples) and 
money are an investment that brings satisfactory returns in either the 
spiritual or the practical sense. Again excepting the best-endowed 
Khangahs, the others all operate on very minimal overheads and seem 
to make surprisingly small annual incomes (most between Rs. 3000 
and Rs. 8000) go a long way. The nature of the accounts makes any 
effort to analyze and compare such matters at best highly speculative, 
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but if only for interest’s sake, here are some figures comparing two of 
the most vigorous and active Khangahs in Bihar and a typical 
middling-prosperous Hindu temple: 


Gopal Mandir® Khangah Bari Khangah® 
Mujibiyya" 
Location Chapra Phulwari Bihar Sharif 
Years 1952-1971 1955-1962 1952-1961 
Income Rs. 18,110 Rs. 5,000 Rs. 5,725 
% age spent on: 
Salaries 39. 11.7 5.9 
Public Rituals S* 8. 26. 
Feeding the poor 22. 12; Sie 
Legal expenses 2.6 6. I. 
Taxes 0. 17.2 6.5 
Financial charges 26. 0. 0. 


Expenditure for materials only; a large part of outlay on salaries is for 
performance of public rituals. 


In conclusion, the continued survival of the Safi Khangahs in Bihar 
as religious institutions serving a cultural minority under govern- 
ments that have been indifferent can only be explained by their 
continued utility. A personal, often emotional attachment between 
lay persons from all parts of the Muslim social scale and many 
Hindus and between the Sifi pirs of the Khangahs still satisfies the 
needs of many Biharis and provides them with psychological support 
and often more tangible services as well. 
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Satish C. Misra, Muslim Communities of Gujerat (New York, 1964), pp. 8-12, 58, 
83-84, 104. For an excellent study of the early period in Sind see Y. Friedmann, “A 
Contribution to the Early History of Islam in India”, in Myriam Rosén-Ayalon, ed., 
Studies in Memory of Gaston Wiet (Jerusalem, 1977), pp. 309-333. 

The Khangah Kabiriyya in Sasaram, Rohtas District (former Shahabad District). 

Compare the parallel development of Safi hospices into land-holding establishments 
in the Deccan, described in Richard Eaton, “The Court and the Dargah in the 17th 
Century Deccan”, Indian Economic and Social History Review 10 (1973), pp. 50-63, 
and in the same author's Sufis of Bijapur, 1300-1700 (Princeton University Press, 
1978), chapter 8, “Sufis as Landed Elites”, pp. 203-242. 

Genealogies are the single most important category of historical documents in the 
possession of the Khangahs today, in the Siifis’ own estimation, and were invariably 
shown to me to verify claims about the origin and sanctity of each institution. | plan 
to publish some or all of these genealogies in the Journal of the Bihar Research Society 
and so will not burden readers here with a mass of detail. 

Syed Hasan Askari, “A 15th Century Shattari Sufi Saint of North Bihar", Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 37 (1951), pp. 66-82. 

Qeyamuddin Ahmad, Corpus of Arabic and Persian Inscriptions of Bihar (A.H. 640- 
120) (Patna, 1973), p. 67. 

* Ibid., pp. 183-184. 

Ibid., p. 39 and passim; S.H. Askari, “Malfuzats and Maktubats of Hazrat Sharfuddin 
Yahya Maneri”, Journal of the Bihar Research Society 34 (1948); Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Haqq Dihlavi, Akhbdr al-Akhydr (Urdi tr. by Maulana Sajjad Mahmid and Maulana 
Muhamad Fazil, Karachi, 1950), pp. 251-254; Zuhir al-Hasan Sharab, Khum 
Khdnah-yi Tasawwuf (New Delhi, 1965), pp. 133-144. 

The “resumption” (of revenue-exempt land grants) proceedings of the East India 
Company regime in Bihar have not been seriously examined for their effect on 
cultural institutions. Raw totals showing the extent of the problem are available in 
the revenue records, for example: J.A. Hubback, Final Report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operations in the District of Shahabad 1907-1916 (Patna, 1928), p. 25, 
mentions a major effort at resumption during 1833-1837 which added 1,025 
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previously tax-exempt landed properties to the tax rolls; and J.H. Kerr, Final Report 
on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the Darbhanga District 1896 to 1903 (Patna, 
1926), p. 23, states that the Company compiled a list of tax-exempt holdings in 1802 
which were found in over 1,171 villages, and that resumption proceedings, “carried 
on briskly” from 1833 to 1850, added 928 square miles (593,845 acres) of previously 
exempt lands to the tax rolls (emphasis mine). But it is impossible to identify what 
proportion of these lands had been supporting Hindu and Muslim religious 
institutions including the Khangahs, and how much (presumably a very high propor- 
tion) represented only the usurpations of opportunistic local strongmen during the 
anarchy of the eighteenth century. 

The information on the Khangahs which follows is based on unpublished 

manuscripts and other papers in the possession of each Khangah, elucidated by in- 

terviews and observations at them during 1971-1972. More detailed documentation 
will appear in the Journal of the Bihar Research Society. 

' Compare Muhammad Emanul Haq, “Panch Pir", Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan 15 (1970), p. 128, for a report of modern education undermining faith in 
traditional folk Islam in neighbouring Bengal. I do not concur in Haq's implied 
forecast that reason and scepticism will eventually eradicate such forms of faith. 

“ Another example of the importance of dreams in medieval India, particularly in Safi 
circles, may be seen in Simon Digby, “Dreams and Reminiscences of Dattu Sarvani, 
a Sixteenth Century Indo-Afghan Soldier”, Indian Economic and Social History 
Review 2 (1965), pp. 53-54. 

‘SN. Kumar, Bihar District Gazetteers: Patna (Patna, 1970), p. 663. 

‘© Sayyid Akhtar Ahmad Akhtar Orainvi, Bihdr men Urdii Zabén wa Adab ka Irtiqd 
(Patna, 1957), pp. 222-223. 

7 §.M. Sadr al-Din, Hazrat Shah Ayat Allah Jawhari, un ki haydt awr shd‘iri (Patna, 
1964). 

™ Akhtar Orainvi, op. cit., pp. 293-300. 

'* Endowment deeds and audited accounts were consulted in the archives of the Bihar 
Subai Sunni Majlis-e-Awgaf (Bihar State Board of Religious Trusts for Sunni 
Muslim Trusts), Gulab Bagh, Patna. 

% Bihar Rajya Dharmika Nyasa Parsad (Bihar State Board of Religious Trusts), file on 

Hathua Raja Gopala Mandira, Capara; and High Court of Judicature, Patna, Appeal 

from Original Decree no. 373 of 1963, Supplementary Paper-Book, Maharani 

Durgeswari Sahi and others (Plaintiff), Appellants vs. Bihar State Board of Religious 

Trusts (Defendants), Respondents. 

Audit Report no. 13 of 1963, Bihar Subai Sunni Majlis-e-Awgaf. 

™ Audit Report no. 2 of 1962, Bihar Subai Sunni Majlis-e-Awgaf. 


Life Cycle Ceremonies of Converted Muslims in 
Nepal and Northern India* 


Marc Gaborieau 


Life cycle ceremonies among Muslims of South Asia do not 
constitute, as such, an object of research in the modern anthro- 
pological literature, although a few allusions may be found here 
and there. To find ample data one has to draw on other written sour- 
ces which may be classified into two categories: Western ethno- 
graphical accounts! and Muslim reformist literature. 

Both categories present certain similarities: first they try to dis- 
tinguish between what is Islamic and what is of Hindu origin, but 
from different points of view, since the former make so-called 
objective statements while the latter are highly subjective; and it is 
not quite certain that they share a common definition of what is 
Islam. Secondly, both categories of sources have a common draw- 
back: they are too fragmentary; they concentrate on some customs 
and features without noticing others; examples are too often drawn 
from heterogeneous contexts; a comprehensive integrated descrip- 
tion in a well situated context is lacking. 

Such a description is precisely the first step in the anthropologist’s 
approach which will be set forth here. It implies a double limitation 
— primarily in space: field-work can be conducted only among a 
given population in an ethnically and culturally homogeneous 
context: in the present case, bangle-makers of the Western Nepal 


* Abbreviations: N. = Nepali; A. = Arabic; H. = Hindi; P. = Persian; Sk. = Sanskrit. 
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Hills, among whom field-work was conducted,” and similar middle 
status converted castes of Nepal and Northern India, especially in 
Uttar Pradesh. There is also a time limitation: for lack of written 
sources, a history of these castes is not possible; I have had to rely 
mainly on what older people have reported and limit myself to 
developments which have taken place in the past 80 years under the 
influence of reformist movements. 

A description cannot but be interpretative. First the anthropologist 
cannot be entirely objective: he is not a God, but an individual 
influenced by his training in Western anthropology; and, most 
important, willingly or not, he reacts according to his own religious 
faith. But I will try here to correct this bias by interpreting Islam in 
comparison with Hinduism. It will be assumed, and the data shown 
here will substantiate, that Hindu beliefs and rituals constitute a sub- 
stratum on which Islamic practices have been superimposed. An 
interpretation of Hinduism is here implied which cannot be entirely 
explained. This interpretation being granted, we can arrive at a 
definition of Islam in relation to life cycle ceremonies. Will this 
definition correspond to those given by Western ethnographers on 
the one hand, or by Muslims reformists on the other? Is there finally 
only one variety of Islam or are there several competing varieties? 

I shall begin with a brief description of life cycle ceremonies as 
they were performed at the beginning of this century, and go on to 
deal with their interpretation from the anthropological point of view; 
in the Conclusion, in the light of recent changes, the reformist’s point 
of view will be briefly assessed. 


Description 


The following description of the life cycle ceremonies as they were 
performed up to the beginning of this century is based primarily on 
data collection from 1964 to 1975 among Muslim bangle-makers of 
Nepal’s western hills, the Curauje (N.), which are a branch of the 
Curihdrd of the Plains. The theoretical framework covers four main 
stages: birth, initiation, marriage and death; another stage, 
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renunciation of the world, may be introduced between marriage and 
death. 


Birth 


At first breath, the infant is marked off as a member of the Muslim 
community in two ways: the call to prayer, adhdn (A.), which includes 
the confession of the faith, is shouted into his ear; he is from that time 
entitled to a religious funeral. 

Then follows the observance of a period of birth impurity, sutak 
(N.), not only for the mother individually, but for the whole 
patrilineage collectively: this includes not only the mother, not only 
the household where the birth has taken place, but also all men 
descended in the male line from a common ancestor going back five 
to seven generations and their wives. This impurity ends for all 
(except for the mother, who is purified later) after five days, when 
they all make a major ablution, wash their clothes and clean their 
houses. 

On the evening of the sixth day, the new-born child is given a name 
and introduced to the community by its father who organizes a 
ceremony called chapthi (H.), i.e., sixth. All members of the lineage, 
affines and neighbours, are invited, and the child is put under the 
protection of the Muslim saint Shah Madar, and food, niydz (P.), 
blessed by the recitation of an invocation, du‘d’ (A.), is offered to Al- 
lah in his name and distributed; the father is honoured by the guests, 
who each give him a turban and money; the men sing and dance all 
night, accompanied by drums played by untouchables who are, in the 
present case, damdi, Hindu tailors and musicians. 


Initiation 


As in any religion, initiation comprises several steps, one of which is 
considered as the initiation par excellence. 

First, at the age of five or six months, the baby is first fed solid food 
by unmarried girls in a ceremony called pdsni (N.); he is on this 
occasion given a golden bracelet by his maternal uncle. 

At the age of one to three years comes the time of circumcision for 
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boys (excision of girls is totally unknown). On this occasion, in fact, 
two steps take place successively. First, the boy is solemnly given his 
first haircut; he is then circumcised. This operation is considered 
indispensable for ritual purity. Both operations are performed by a 
barber cum surgeon, hajjdm (A.). 

The third step is religious instruction for both boys and girls: it 
starts with the bismillah (A.), when parents teach the name of Allah 
and the confession of the Faith to their children as soon as they are 
able to speak; it is completed from the age of seven by more formal 
religious instruction which, up to the beginning of this century, was 
usually given at home. 

Physical puberty is not marked by any ceremony; it is noteworthy 
that there is no period of seclusion of girls. But it is important for 
both boys and girls because from that time on they are obliged to 
submit to all observances prescribed in the religious law. 

If we now ask Muslims what they consider as the initiation proper, 
they unanimously answer: circumcision; they usually call it sunnat 
(A.), i.e., recommended, though they consider it obligatory for 
membership of the Islamic community; as a colloquial equivalent in 
Nepali, they will call it vrata-bandha, from the name given by the 
Hindus of the area to the initiation ceremony where twice-born boys 
are invested with the sacred thread. They thus consider as initiation 
par excellence, the ceremony which distinguishes Muslims from non- 
Muslims and boys from girls; in this sense, initiation is a stage 
peculiar to men. 


Marriage 


All marriages, first or second, for both men and women must contain 
the canonical nikdh (A.), an exchange of consent between the two 
parties (theoretically free and equal) in front of witnesses and under 
the supervision of a learned and respectable man acting as a gddi(A.). 
The bridegroom promises a dower, mahr (A.), the amount of which is 
traditionally seven and a half rupees; this is nothing in comparison 
with the value of the gifts the bridegroom receives from his parents- 
in-law; or the amount of the compensation he will receive if his wife 
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divorces and remarries. The nikah is merely an Islamic facade for 
people who are governed by Hindu law, which is the law of the state 
in Nepal and is applied also to Muslims. 

In the case of the first marriage, the nikah is inserted into a complex 
ceremony which Muslims like to call shddi (P.); but they most often 
use in common speech the same word as the Hindus, bihd (N.). It is an 
arranged inarriage. On the day agreed upon by the two fathers, the 
bridegroom comes in a big procession, preceded by untouchable 
musicians, to fetch the bride, at whose house most of the shddi 
celebrations take place. After a banquet and the celebration of the 
nikah the bridegroom is introduced into the bride’s house; the parents 
of the bride, in turn, wash the feet of the new couple. The bride’s 
parents thus place themselves in a position inferior to that of their 
son-in-law and of their daughter; the bride’s relatives do the same, in 
turn. All of them then make gifts of money and cooking utensils 
which will remain the property of the bridegroom in case his wife dies 
or divorces; then follow a number of ceremonies, the details of which 
are not relevant here. The idiom in which all this is phrased and the 
rights involved show that the shddi is not conceived, in the spirit of 
the nikah, as an exchange of consents: the bride’s parents give their 
daughter, among other gifts, to their son-in-law. 

All second marriages, after widowhood or divorce, are sanctified 
by the nikdh, which is often performed, when the woman is a 
divorcee, as the regularization of a liaison. Divorce is called salaq 
(A.): but it is pronounced only just before the remarriage of women in 
order that the first husband may, according to the letter of the 
Nepalese law, get a substantial money compensation from the second 
husband. The woman is not entitled to any compensation. 

A woman has no share in the inheritance of her father’s property; a 
widow is entitled, in her husband’s estate, to the usufruct of a share 
equal to that of each of his sons; it reverts to the latter when she dies 
or remarries. 


Death 


Burial proper follows canonical rules. Immediately following the 
death, the corpse is washed and shrouded. Men carry it on a stretcher 
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to the grave; the jandza (A.) prayer is performed; the corpse is buried 
with its head to the north, the face turned toward Mecca. As soon 
as the grave is filled up, all the men go back 40 paces and recite an- 
other prayer, for they believe that, at that precise moment, the two 
angels Munkar and Nakir come to punish the deceased in the tomb. 

Burial is only a small part of the funeral ceremonies, which last a 
minimum of 40 days and may extend up to one year. For 40 days an 
oil lamp is lighted every evening in the house of the deceased, at the 
very place where he died, and a pot of water is placed near it; 
members of his lineage, neighbours and friends assemble; a bread is 
baked; a learned man recites an invocation, du‘d’ (A.), over it, 
offering it to Allah in the name of the deceased; it is then shared 
among all those present and eaten. 

This 40 day period can be divided into two parts. For the first four 
days, the whole patrilineage of the deceased is involved, since, as in 
case of a birth, all its members are collectively affected with impurity, 
jutho (N.); on the morning of the fourth day, they purify their bodies, 
clothes and houses. The chief mourner, i.e., the deceased’s eldest 
son, organizes in his house a ceremony, chahdrum (P.), where all 
members of the patrilineage assemble with neighbours and friends. 
Men recite the Qur’an; blessed food, niydz (P.), is offered to God in 
the name of the deceased and shared among all present; and then a 
full meal, with meat and fish, is served to all. 

For the 36 remaining days, only members of the deceased’s 
household, especially the chief mourner, are directly concerned; they 
continue to light the lamp every evening; on the 10th, 20th, 30th, and 
40th days, ceremonies similar to that of the fourth day are orga- 
nized; they are called respectively daswd, biswd, tiswa and cdliswa 
(H.). The last one, on the 40th day, is more elaborate and contains a 
rite which ends the main mourning period: the chief mourner calls on 
a faqir, a member by birth of a heterodox Sufi order, and solemnly 
gives him the clothes, bedding and cooking utensils of the deceased, 
plus a sum of money; and he honours him by tying a turban around 
his head. 

At the beginning of this century, according to information which 
was given to me reluctantly by older informants, in addition to the 
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lamp offered in the house for 40 days, rice balls, pinda (Sk.), were 
offered periodically up to the first death anniversary, barakhi (N.), 
which marked the end of mourning for the chief mourner. After that, 
the deceased were only remembered once a year in the night of shab- 
i-bardt. There was a common cemetery, now abandoned, for the 
whole village, where tombs were well marked; as far as can be 
inferred from fragmentary information very reluctantly given to me 
and from comparison with what is reported from other places, food 
was offered on the tombs and the fagirs were in charge of the 
cemetery. 

With the end of the mourning period, the life cycle seems to be 
closed. In fact, surviving members of the patrilineage have nothing to 
do when the death is classified as normal, i.e., if it is caused by illness 
or old age, and if the funeral, including mourning, has been properly 
conducted; but if the death does not comply with one or the other 
criterion, the deceased wakes up, jdgnu (N.), after one or several 
years, creating trouble for his lineage; he becomes a spirit called bayu 
(N.) who roams around and has to be pacified: a member of his 
patrilineage, normally the nearest agnate, specializes as a spirit- 
medium, dagre (N.); in fact he fulfills two distinct roles: he is the 
medium through whose mouth the spirit speaks and answers 
questions of the members of the lineage as well as of other people; he 
acts as a priest who sets up a shrine for the spirit and organizes a 
regular worship in which members of the lineage alone participate.’ 


Interpretation 


The foregoing description was an inventory, in chronological 
sequence, of all the rituals a Muslim householder feels obliged to per- 
form. This has now to be interpreted: the beliefs underlying the 
rituals have to be noted down from the comments of informants, or, if 
unexpressed, reconstructed; then, in this light, one must seek a 
meaningful connection between the ceremonies and the community 
and family structure. Will one line of interpretation emerge or 
perhaps several? 
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Canonical Islamic Line 
To be fair to the people studied here, we have first to examine the line 
of interpretation they place in the foreground: the rules of Sunni 
Islam in the version of the Hanafi school of law to which they are 
theoretically attached. 

In all ceremonies, from the chasthi, on the sixth day after birth, to 
the animal sacrifice performed for the ancestor's spirit, the bayu, for- 
mal elements of Islamic rituals are present. Rules of ritual purity are 
observed, and minor or major ablutions, wudd’ and ghus/ (A.), as 
required, are performed; only lawful animals are sacrificed according 
to the method codified in the law to make flesh lawful, halal (A.). All 
offerings are blessed with a classical du‘a’ in which they are offered to 
Allah asking Him to transfer the offering’s merits to certain people. 
All Arabic words quoted here are used in common speech. 

But if, behind these formal elements, we try to trace the content of 
the ritual in Islamic law, the sequence of the ceremonies is very much 
abridged. None of those which are celebrated before circumcision 
and religious instruction, or after the burial and the first banquet, 
correspond to any Islamic prescription; and in between, i.e., in 
marriage, the nikah accounts for only a small part of the ceremonies. 
In this line of interpretation one cannot account for birth 
ceremonies, for most of the marriage celebrations, or for the 
complicated mourning observances which follow burial. 

It is remarkable that these Islamic observances constitute a 
minimum which, as far as can be judged from the available literature, 
has been adopted by all converted castes, whether of high status like 
the Meos, or middle status like the bangle-makers, or even of the 
lowest status like the sweepers.‘ Being a Muslim thus signifies, in 
matters of life cycle ceremonies, adopting the following minimum: 
circumcision, rudimentary religious instruction, reading of the nikah, 
and burial. Emphasis, it should be noted, is on initiation and death. 

For this minimum, two kinds of specialized services are required. 
Those of the first kind are rendered by a semi-specialist who usually 
bears the title of gadi; people call on him to render three types of 
services: he acts as the imdm who leads the prayers (for instance on 
burial grounds) and recites the invocations, du‘d’, appropriate for 
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each ceremony; secondly, as a gadi properly speaking, he supervises 
the nikdh; in his third capacity, as a religious instructor, he may be 
supplemented by the fagir. These functions did not lead to the 
constitution of a superior social stratum: the gdadi is only an 
honourable member of the community respected for his knowledge; 
he has no monopoly, and any knowledgeable member of the com- 
munity can replace him; food and money are usually given to him but 
this is not compulsory; he usually has other sources of income and 
does not rely on these religious functions for a livehood; he is not a 
priest in any sense of the term. 

Services of the second kind are rendered by a full specialist, the 
barber cum surgeon, hajjdm, who performs the first haircut and 
circumcision; his profession has always been despised in the Islamic 
world; in the South Asian context, he belongs to a fully specialized 
Muslim caste of rather low status. He is definitely inferior to most of 
the people he serves, not only the high status converts but even those 
like the bangle-makers. He charges high fees, in money and food, for 
circumcision. He is hereditarily attached to the families he serves ina 
village or a group of villages. The barbers who hereditarily serve the 
bangle-makers of the Nepal hills come from the plains every two or 
three years. 

This first line of interpretation accounts for only some superficial 
elements in the whole life cycle and for the content of the middle 
stages. It explains two kinds of specialized services: those of the gddi 
and of the hajjdm. 


Indo-Muslim Elements 


Is all the remainder borrowed from the local context, i.e., Hinduism? 
This would be too simple an interpretation. If Hinduism can provide 
a clue to the ceremonies performed from birth to circumcision, it can 
hardly account for the main mourning ceremonies up to the 40th day, 
for which North Indian Muslims have coined special words borrowed 
from Persian or adopted from Hindi. 

Of course, reading the Qur’an and giving banquets in the name of 
the dead is recommended in the Law; giving money to the poor in 
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their name is also widely attested. But the periodicity of the 
ceremonies seems to be a particular elaboration of medieval Islam, as 
is certainly the specialization of a group of people, the fagirs, in the 
role of recipient of funeral gifts and custodians of cemeteries. 

It is worth examining the social position and the various roles of 
this third specialist, who is indispensable to the life cycle ceremonies. 
Very little attention has been given to him in the historical literature 
and even less in the anthropological literature. Muslim communities 
in Northern India maintain everywhere a small number of fagirs who 
constitute a sizeable proportion of the population: 3% for the bangle- 
makers of Nepal; not less than 5.4% of the whole Muslim population 
of the United Provinces according to the Census of 1931. They now 
make up an endogamous group to which one belongs by birth; 
because of their various roles, they are considered of low status, 
ranking even lower than middle status castes like bangle-makers or 
cotton-carders.’ Do they make up a specialized caste like the 
barbers? They originally belonged to a Sufi order, hence their name. 
Sufi orders in India, according to the traditional classification,® which 
is here relevant, are divided into the orthodox ones, those within the 
Law, bd-shar' (P.), and the heterodox ones, those outside the Law, bé- 
shar‘. Attention has been drawn selectively to the orthodox orders, to 
which many laymen, at least in urban areas, are affiliated; their 
leaders, pir, are highly respected as spiritual advisers and wonder 
workers (Mayer, 1967), but they were completely unknown among 
the people with whom I worked; the fagirs, whose services are 
employed everywhere for funerary rites, belong to the heterodox 
orders. But, except for some indications about Punjab (Rose), the 
available literature is very vague about their affiliation; all those I met 
in the Nepal Hills or in the plains below belonged to the Madari 
order, which is purely Indian in origin. Its founder, Shah Badi‘ al- 
Din Madar,’ is reputed to be still living in his grave. This belief indi- 
cates a Hindu parallel: the renouncer, samnydsi, when he is buried, is 
not considered dead, but as plunged into a state of deep meditation, 
samadhi. The organization of the Madari order and the way it 
developed into a caste might be explained by a comparison with 
Hindu orders.* 
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But the combination of the various roles played by the heterodox 
Sufi orders seems to be a special elaboration of the Muslim com- 
munity. Usually, their members are known as street performers: the 
Madéari is often defined as a bear leader. But the fagirs studied here 
are not jugglers, they are primarily religious mendicants. Up to 
recent times, they used to beg daily; even now, they are the only ones 
to receive the proceeds of the zakdt (A.) collected on the day of ‘id al- 
itr, for no respectable Muslim householder would accept it. They are 
the organizers and beneficiaries of the cult of the saints.’ In the 
present case, the celebration of Muharram and the annual festival of 
Shar Madar, associated with other saints and spirits in what seems to 
be a local version of the Parich Pir.!° Their role in funerals and 
mourning, which had only been alluded to by older authors, has been 
recently emphasized." They are sometimes corpse washers; often 
custodians of cemeteries collecting gifts from the people who visit the 
tombs; they are the recipients of funeral gifts. In this last capacity 
they are indispensable: the chief mourner must make these gifts to 
end the 40 days mourning period, but, as in the case of the zakdt, 
respectable householders would feel dishonoured if they accepted 
them. Thus the fagirs are despised precisely because of the roles for 
which they are most indispensable: accepting alms and funeral gifts. 

This second line of interpretation accounts for some of the rites 
connected with death and explains the role of the fagir. He has 
something in common with the Hindu renouncer. He embodies the 
ideal of an additional stage in the life cycle, namely renouncing the 
world; he is a beggar and a shrine keeper, but his role in funerals is a 
specific feature of Muslim orders. 


Hindu Elements 
Now, how does one account for all the ceremonies the Muslim 
householder feels obliged to organize before circumcision and after 
the gifts to the fagir on the 40th day after death? Let us try the 
simplest hypothesis: converts have purely and simply kept the Hindu 
sequence of ceremonies. 

First, one is struck by the fact that the Muslims have preserved two 
general oppositions which encompass the whole life cycle: purity/im- 
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purity, auspicious/inauspicious. As noted above, bangle-makers are 
scrupulous in their observance of the formal Islamic rules about 
ritual purity; but if one inquires into the details of what they consider 
pure and impure, one soon realizes that they go far beyond the 
injunctions of the Law. Two points are relevant here; while in Sunni 
Islam only birth and menstruation cause impurity, they consider 
death as a source of defilement. One could ascribe this belief to an 
influence from the Shi‘a, who have kept the old semitic rules about 
death impurity. But this is not probable in this context, for while they 
use Arabic or Persian words for purity and impurity in general and 
for the ablutions, they use words derived from Sanskrit for the 
specific birth and death impurity, sutak and jutho (N.), and the 
purification which ends them, cokhydune (N.). Secondly, this impurity 
is not conceived as individual, as it always is in Islamic law, but as 
collective in the sense that it affects all members of the patrilineage. 
This lineage solidarity in matters of impurity is an important feature 
which should be kept in mind to understand what follows. As far as I 
know, it is not mentioned in the available literature on North Indian 
Muslims. Is it then a feature particular to the bangle-makers who live 
in the Nepal Hills? I do not think so. As we shall see later, it is very 
reluctantly mentioned to outsiders and it must have gone unnoticed 
by those who wrote about the Muslims of North India. 

Dealing with this specific impurity implies the use of the services of 
three specialized low castes where they are available. They are, in 
ascending hierarchical order: a woman of the tailor cum shoe-maker 
caste, camdr (H.), who acts as a midwife (Briggs, pp. 54 ff.); women 
and men of the washerman caste, dhdbi (H.), who wash the clothes 
used by the woman in childbirth as well as those of the whole lineage; 
finally, the barber’s wife, who comes to comb and manicure the 
mother at the end of her confinement. Muslims use the services of the 
same specialized castes as the Hindus and they refer to the same 
criteria of impurity to ascribe them a low rank, but they need not use 
the services of a high status religious specialist, while Hindus must 
call a Brahmin, who is considered purer and ranks higher than the 
people he serves. Here is one of the roots of the different attitude of 
Hindus and Muslims in matters of caste hierarchy. 
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The other opposition that should be kept in mind is: auspicious/ 
inauspicious, subha/asubha, Sagun/asagun (H.). It encompasses not 
only, in a secondary manner, the social hierarchy (higher castes are 
auspicious, lower ones are inauspicious) but, primarily, the life cycle. 
Ceremonies, from birth to marriage inclusive, are auspicious; death is 
inauspicious. Muslims, for whom this is no problem, completely 
adopt this view. In the ceremonies classified as auspicious, 
auspiciousness is marked in many ways. Not only is it emphasized in 
the ritual songs, sohilad (H.), sung by women on these occasions: it is 
marked by the gift of ornaments, the wearing of bright colours, es- 
pecially red, and by the abundant use of a kind of music classified as 
auspicious — instrumental music, songs and dances performed by 
one or more castes of musicians and entertainers who constitute 
another class of specialists indispensable for life cycle ceremonies. 
They always belong to untouchable castes. 

In these ceremonies prominent roles are assigned to people 
classified as auspicious: unmarried girls and women (preferably 
married only once) whose husbands are alive. They are the ones who 
accompany the infant when he first leaves the house, who feed him 
his first solid food on the day of pdsni, and accompany the bride and 
bridegroom. As compared to what obtains among the Hindus, we find 
the same category of people classified as auspicious because of their 
position in the kinship structure, but there is no Muslim parallel to 
the person who is classified as auspicious among the Hindus because 
he is the highest in the caste hierarchy — the Brahmin. The qadf who 
is called to recite invocations, du‘a’, at all life cycle ceremonies may 
be a substitute for the Brahmin, he is not his equivalent. 

If, after categories and roles, one examines the connections 
between the ceremonies, a striking parallel may be drawn between 
Hindus and Muslims. The former have their own classification of life 
cycle ceremonies, the samskdra (Sk.), codified in books on domestic 
tituals, the grhasdtrd; the theoretical list is long. Those actually 
performed nowadays are much less numerous. They are, in the 
Nepalese context, those listed below with their Sanskrit and Nepalese 
names and a rough definition: 
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1. ndmakarana, nwaran: purification of the lineage and naming the 
infant 10 to 13 days after birth. 

2. annaprdsana, pasni: giving of solid food to the infant five or six 
months after birth. 

3. cudakarma, chewar: first haircut. 

4. upanayana, vrata-bandha: initiation ceremony, for boys only, from 
8 to 12 years; giving of the sacred thread and beginning of religious 
instruction. 

5. vivaha, bihd: first marriage. 

6. antyesti: funerals and mourning for one year. 


Leaving aside, for the time being, the rites connected with death, 
let us concentrate on the first five ceremonies. Number is important; 
circumcision is preceded by a solemn haircut which, in my opinion, is 
an adaptation of the chewar (3). Thus the Muslim householder feels 
obliged to organize the same number of five ceremonies as the Hindu 
does. The sequence cannot be influenced by Islam which knows only 
of three stages: ‘agiga at birth,” circumcision and religious 
instruction, and marriage. Names are also important; the word 
vrata-bandha (4), as we have seen, is sometimes used for circumcision, 
but the ceremony is, altogether, quite different in content. But pdsni 
(2) and bihd (5) have the same name and the same content. If we now 
look at content only, we will find greater similarities, for the chajthi 
celebrated on the sixth day combines the elements of the Hindu 
ceremony which bears the same name and those of the nwdran (1); 
the first haircut is inspired by the chewar (3). Thus, the whole 
sequence of ceremonies has been kept; the first three stages are not 
Islamized; in the fifth one, Islamic celebrations, nikah, and Hindu 
festivities, bihd, are simply juxtaposed. Only the fourth stage is 
altogether different in content. These claims will be substantiated by 
a detailed description to be published elsewhere. Let us emphasize 
some features relevant for the present discussion: while the 
observances of collective impurity and rites connected with death 
make for lineage solidarity, in this sequence of auspicious ceremonies 
the relationship between the household and lineage on the one hand 
and the affines on the other is emphasized. Gifts from the maternal 
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uncle to the infant on pdsni perpetuate the marriage alliance; the 
bihd itself is a gift; the bride’s father not only offers presents to his 
son-in-law, but the main gift is his daughter herself; he washes his 
son-in-law’s feet, thus appearing as inferior to him. This sets up the 
whole pattern of relationships between the affines: people to whom 
one’s household or one’s lineage has given women stand as superior 
to oneself and are the recipients of gifts. As said by one informant: 
“We revere our sons-in-law as Brahmins”’. All this looks like Hin- 
duism curtailed of some of its rites. But there is a major difference: 
among Hindus, sons-in-law or daughter’s sons are not only revered as 
Brahmins, they also in some circumstances officiate as priests, the 
marriage ceremony itself being the best example; among Muslims, 
they do not. Here is a crucial point: there is in Hinduism an homology 
of three roles: wife taker, gift taker and priest. Among the Indian 
Muslims, only the first two roles are combined; the third is absent. 

An examination of the funerary rites will enable us to go deeper 
into these problems. Only burial and the role of the fagir as a recipient 
of funeral gifts represent a specific elaboration of Indian Islam. The 
remainder is borrowed from the Hindus. Collective impurity is 
observed. The inauspicious character of death is marked in the same 
way: white or dark coloured clothes are worn; red ones, as well as 
ornaments, are forbidden. Other elements are more important: the 
gifts to the fagir consist not only of money but also of clothes, 
bedding, cooking utensils and food; this is the classical Hindu sayya 
dana (Sk.), gifts of the bedding.’? Moreover, the recipient is honoured 
by the chief mourner, who ties a turban around his head. This 
reminds us of the practice of the Hindus among whom the chief 
mourner offers funeral gifts to a recipient he honours — a Brahmin 
or, when he is not available, an affine of a superior class, i.e., 
classified as a wife taker. Here the fagir is clearly the substitute for 
a Brahmin or an affine: but while, in the auspicious ceremonies, 
among Muslims, the direction of the gifts was the same as among the 
Hindus, here the similarity is broken. Muslims have found a solution 
of their own. 

But both Muslims and Hindus agree on one point: the necessity of 
making the “gift of the bedding” for the benefit of the deceased. 
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Why? This gift is only one among many other offerings. For the 40 
preceding days a lamp, a pot of water and a loaf of bread have also 
been given. Up to recent times rice balls were also offered. All these 
offerings cannot be meant only for the spiritual benefit of the soul of 
the deceased; they are more understandable if we suppose an 
underlying, also unexpressed, conception of life after death which 
would be similar to that of the Hindus; the latter believe that the 
deceased’s soul is a miserable preta (Sk.), which has to be given the 
means of building a subtle body and shown the way to the ancestors’ 
abode, from where it will not come back to trouble surviving 
members of the lineage. This is the belief underlying Hindu funerary 
rites, of which the mourning ceremonies of the Muslims appear to be 
an abridged form. 

This interpretation may seem highly speculative. No Muslim 
informant would ever go so far, but there is a proof a contrario — the 
cult of the bdyu, the people who suffered an abnormal death. 
Informants describe very vividly the fate of those miserable souls 
which have remained in the state of preta, unable to reach the abode 
of rest. Now a deceased becomes such a miserable soul not only if 
funeral and mourning were not properly conducted, but also if death 
was accidental. Burial in the Islamic fashion is unable to provide 
everlasting rest for the soul, the underlying belief being that the final 
abode of the soul is not the grave but some place out of this world 
which can be reached only if appropriate gifts and food are given to 
appropriate substitutes of the deceased. 

This third line of interpretation accounts for most of the remaining 
elements of the life cycle ceremonies. It explains the number of 
stages and the content of the ceremonies. It shows their connection 
with kinship structure (lineage solidarity, superiority of wife 
takers) and caste structure (the need for members of low castes 
who help in dealing with impurity and serve as musicians). 
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Conclusion 


Summary 


These three lines of interpretation have accounted for most of the 
elements of the life cycle ceremonies. To sum them up in reverse 
order: 

1. Hinduism, which remains the substratum, defines the number of 
stages and the content of most of the ceremonies. 

2. The influence of Islam is selective, more by substitution and 
addition than deletion, in the final and middle stages; 

a. the fagir, a specific personage of Indian Islam, is, in the funeral, 
a substitute for the Brahmin or for a special class of affines. 

b. normative Islam has developed a major substitute — 
circumcision and religious instruction for initiation. For marriage 
and death, nikdh and burial appear more as an addition than a 
substitution. 


The Anthropologist’s Point of View 


Is then the whole set of life cycle ceremonies only a patchwork? Let 
me, to conclude, describe the anthropologist’s view and the view of 
the people studied. The anthropologist likes to present an integrated 
view. He studies not only what distinguishes Muslims from Hindus, 
but also what is common to them. The Hindu substratum, about 
which Muslims do not like to comment, accords well with kinship 
and caste structure (at least as far as relationships with low castes are 
concerned) and with the rules of Hindu law, to which they are 
subject. Were it only for that, Muslim society would be harmonious, 
not only in itself, but in relation to the Hindu society. But it is not 
because the impact of Islam has altered this harmony. This point has 
already been mentioned in connection with marriage and death. The 
whole social network involved in life cycle ceremonies among the 
Hindus is regulated by the following rules: 


1. Brahmins and wife takers are superior in status to the lineage 
who employ them as priests and give them wives. 
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2. The two roles are interchangeable: one can give one’s daughter to 
one’s Brahmin priest; wife takers must act as priests in some 
ceremonies and can most often replace the Brahmins when they are 
not available. 

3. Both act as the recipients of all ritual gifts in auspicious as well as 
inauspicious ceremonies, i.e., they accept also funeral gifts. 


Now Muslims admit of the superiority of wife takers, but they have 
no priests in the sense of the Brahmins. Thus, wife takers have no 
priestly functions; secondly, wife takers accept only auspicious gifts 
and would never accept inauspicious ones. Thus, Muslim society is in 
harmony with Hindu society in matters of kinship and caste up to, 
and including, marriage, except that, by deletion, the priestly roles of 
wife takers and the priestly caste have been dropped. 

But for inauspicious rites, wife takers will not accept funeral 
gifts, although, in the last analysis, funerals are not so different. 
Muslims were obliged to create the very curious funeral priest fig- 
ure — the fagir — who in origin is a renouncer, and who sums up the 
contradictions of Muslim society in the matter of funerary rites. 


The Muslims’ Point of View 


Now for the point of view of the people themselves. The foregoing 
description represents what went on 80 years ago. What the people of 
that time would have said, I am unable to ascertain. But I certainly 
experienced a lot of resistance when I enquired about the subject. 
Informants tried to show the purely Islamic aspects and hide the 
others. Bangle-makers may always have acted like that, but I suspect 
that present reformist trends largely explain this double standard. 
For, up to the beginning of this century, the major links of the hill 
bangle-makers with the rest of the Muslim community were the 
barbers and the itinerant fagirs who both came from the plains. But 
from the beginning of this century, due to the decline of their 
traditional occupation, most of the bangle-makers had to migrate 
temporarily to find employment in the towns of Bengal (Calcutta, 
Dacca) and in Burma. They established contact with urban Muslims 
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and were influenced by the reformist movements. Some of them 
obtained religious education and when they went back to their 
villages tried to reform religious life. 

Thus, there emerged a new type of religious leader who styled 
himself gd@i or ustddh. 1 cannot ascertain by which reformist 
movements they were influenced. They posed as sunni Muslims of the 
Hanafi school, working positively for a better observance of duties by 
building more mosques and opening madrasas. They also fought 
practices which were not in accordance with the new definition of 
Islam they propounded (that is why I call them reformists) — the cult 
of Muslim saints was practically abolished, and the fagirs were 
displaced as religious leaders. They were less successful in abolishing 
the domestic cult of local deities and spirits who are still worshipped 
(though this is denied in front of outsiders). 

They also tried to reform the life cycle ceremonies. Their point of 
view is not exactly the same as the anthropologist’s: it is normative. 
They do not try so much to distinguish between what is of Hindu 
origin and what is not, but they sometimes emphasize Hindu origin, 
rightly or wrongly, as an argument to press people to drop certain 
customs. They try to distinguish, in the juridical spirit of Islam, 
between what is obligatory, recommended or permissible and what is 
disapproved or prohibited. 

Many of the customs which constitute the whole Hindu substratum 
or a specific elaboration of Indian Islam were not even questioned. 
Such is the case regarding the whole ceremony of pdsni, the first 
ingestion of solid food, which is still celebrated by everybody without 
any comment being made. The complicated exchange of gifts at 
birth, pdsni and marriage, which parallels the Brahminical ideology of 
gifts to those affines who are considered superior, also continues 
without raising any problem. People believe as much as before in the 
opposition of the auspicious and the inauspicious. Mourning is 
observed for 40 days as before; the fagir is still despised as the in- 
auspicious recipient of funeral gifts and this remains one of his main 
two functions, the second being to collect the zakat. 

The points raised may be subdivided into those which resulted in a 
successful reform, and those which did not. The reforms have been 
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successful, although unevenly so, at both ends of the life cycle. 
Reformists insisted on substituting the canonical ‘agiga, animal 
sacrifice, in order to redeem the infant, for the chasthi of Hindu 
inspiration. They were successful in so far as the latter has been defi- 
nitely abandoned, but this is no feat, for it is also passing into disuse 
among the surrounding Hindus, although I am not quite sure that all 
households do celebrate ‘agiga for all children. At the other end, 
funerary rites were reduced to a standard compatible with Indian 
Islam: mourning was restricted strictly to 40 days, food was no longer 
offered to the deceased, tombs were no longer marked and 
honoured. It seems that the life cycle has been fully Islamized, the 
ceremonies beginning where they should, with ‘agiga, and ending 
where they should, immediately after death. 

But there are other points which were raised without inducing a 
successful reform: some had to do with important matters, some were 
only symbolic. Among the former, some concerning marriage and 
death were branded as idolatrous — worshipping one’s daughter and 
son-in-law by washing their feet during the marriage celebration; the 
cult of the bdyu, the spirits of those who died an abnormal death, 
which is a matter of lineage solidarity as is the observance of lineage 
impurity at birth and death which the reformists tried to abolish. It 
was pointed out that, according to Islamic law, death should not be 
considered as a source of impurity and that the whole concept of 
collective lineage impurity should be dropped. These attempts at 
reform failed. But here again, as in the case of worship of local gods 
and spirits, there developed a double standard; people have to admit 
privately that nothing has changed, but in front of outsiders they will 
pretend that reforms have been successfully enforced. 

Finally, reforms were tried on points of less importance. It was 
proposed to abolish customary ceremonies which occur in addition 
to feetwashing during the marriag=, in order to put more emphasis on 
nikdh and to ban instrumental music and dance. But these attempts, 
inspired by a concern for sobriety and a puritanical rejection of 
music, were of no avail. The failure is openly admitted. 

Finally, if the ceremonies at birth and death have been more 
Islamized, the whole framework has not been fundamentally 
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changed; for the reformists have failed to change matters where 
relationships with affines and lineage solidarity, even after death, are 
involved. But bangle-makers have grown self-concious; they have 
built an image of themselves for outsiders in which reforms appear to 
have been successful. This image is an ideal they are still unable to 
put into practice; it might, however, induce more real changes in the 
future. 
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